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PREFACE. 

The hUtory of the English Universito is ope 
of the piost interesting objects on which a lover 
of literature can fix his attention. It embraces 
all that is curious to the antiquary, or important 
to the scholar ; and even to minds not deeply 
affected by curiosity or learning, it ipust be a 
lielighMtfl object to contemplate those extfensWe 
dnd magnificent establishments, not as emerging 
fnm natipnal wealth, or roja) fiivour, but frpip 
the liberality of a^e^ pf individuab io th^ 
4lar):er ages of our histoiy, who were insensibly 
led to jbeicome the bene&ctors of sound learning 
and religion, while their immediate object, al- 
though proceeding from the most honourable 
and benevolent motives, w.^s to perpetuate su- 
perstition and credulity. 

The history of these Universities, however, 
has not been studied wit)^ the care bestowed on 
objects of fi^r inferipr interest. Cambridge if 
a^U witbovt an l^istpna^ woprthy pf jyo^ce ; and 
altboughOzfioid haf been nDpre foft^nate in tl^e 
eslensive labour^ of ^tony»Wood and other 
gntiquarjucs, y^ since the time of Ayliffe, oj- 
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perhaps Salmon, no distinct and well-arranged 
publication has been allotted to the history of 
her Colleges in their actual state. 

An attempt to supply this (leficiency is now 
offered by the Editor of the following pages, 
who lias ever regarded the University of Oxford 
(with whieh aceident made him very early ac- 
quainted) with sentiments of profound venera- 
tion, and with a curiosity which insensibly led 
him to inquire into its history. It was during 
one of the many visits he has paid to this Uni- 
versity that he first communicated the idea of a 
history of the Colleges, &c. which, he conceived, 
should be more ample than the common Guides 
afforded, and yet less prolix and confused than 
the collections of Antony Wood. But whether 
he has accomplished this intended object in a 
satisfactory manner, is a question which be 
would be afiraid to ask, without a reliance on 
the candour of those who. may be acquainted 
with the state of the sources of which he was 
to avail himself, and the disadvantages which a 
person not constantly resident must ever have 
to encounter in similar attempts. 

The labours of Antony Wood, as given to the 
public some years a^o by the Rev. John Gutch, 
Registrar to the University, must continue to 
be the foundation of all future researches, and 
to them the present writer is ready to acknow- 
ledge his highest obligations. Nor has he been 
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less indebted to the histories of individual Col* 
leges, published by Savage, Smith, Lowth, War- 
too, and particularly his much esteemed friend, 
die Rey. Aichdeacon Churton, whose polite 
and liberal communications he "bega leave to 
acknowledge with the utmost gratitude. 

Yet the work would have been*deficient in 
many points, for v^^hich no printed authorities 
can be consulted, had not the Editor, throughout 
the whole of his undertaking^ been assisted l)y 
manv resident members of the University, who 
have contributed much valuable information with 
a kindness which he is at a loss to acknowledge 
as it deserves. This aid was tendered in a man- 
ner so extremely liberal, although peeuliar to 
minds distinguished at once for intelligence and 
Qibani^, that, were no other cons^uence to 
result from the Editor^s labours, he would find 
a consolation in recollecting that he was ho- 
noured with a display of this striking and 
acknowledged feature in the character of thfi 
members of the University of Oxford. 

.With every assistance, however, from printed 
or oral authorities, the Editor cannot presume 
that he has- escaped the errors (o which every 
attempt of this kind must be liable. A few of 
these have been pointed out, and some other 
corrections, he has to lament, were communi- 
cated too late. 
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With respect to the plan, timl hid down by 
Wood has been nearly followed ; and some in- 
formation, not generally known, it is hoped, 
has been rerovercd rcsperting the lives of the 
Founders, most of whom have been unaccount- 
ably neglected. In the selection of the names 
of the eminent scholars of Oxford^ as well as the 
•hart characteristic sketches attempted, morp 
jragaid perhaps has been paid to contempomiy 
fiuQe, than to the capricioua verdict of modem 
and moie festidioua times. Few pleasures can 
surely be more rational, few satisfactions more 
complete, than to be able to recall the memory 
of departed worth, and to point out the classic 
ground that has been " dignified by genius, wis- 

dom, and piety," and which none can pasr 
over with frigid indifierence." Although be^ 
gleet has too frequently jobscured the history of 
Jthe learned and the pious of ancient times, it 
ought never io be fofgotteii»that our learning H 
the result of their labours, and our piety Om im- 
swer to their prayers. 

Kew College Lane, 
Jine 1^ I8ia 
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iB of ow iHiliiMif and iMi htem peqpitMd 



nwipifit of ihFiliWp too hm kdtte thuc 
la asaiiiBgdiipaaatyVltich have bets pofietMledtmlii 
ahiiiaiiiji a rimamiranrr thti ^pniw tn hr f ^gBBt u d,aa 
tikqf eod in no more imporlmnt tesuit than a certaia 
dtjgrce of pxioxitjr in point tioK^ for ifriaitk mm lihanl 
Aund will nav tUak it of nadi vCaaMqaencc ta coo^ 
taai. It aeemi agreed «faa among tli« ablest aati^ 
ipninrw of modecH 4iauBy thaC,,aItlMMigh this Unvreiw 
■iij mtf ^ traoed to very bi^ atat^^ty, and far be- 
yaad tba mgjt of satitfactoiy lacoTda da aaaal^ the il^ 
lartrions noaasek, wko was formerijr supposed taliaw 
fiNaded or restored it, had really ao share whatamrta 
ili analilishment ; and it is certain, that no documenC 
or wdi-aDthentJcated history can be produced in whidi 
the aame <^ Alfred appears as a benefactor to tke Um- 
versity of Oxford. And if we can trace no credible 
information to his days, it will surely be nore fruit* 
Jess to carry our researches higher, aod follow, either 
with doubt or credulity, the absurd traditions whiok 
speak of the state of learning at Oxford and <Oui» 
bridge before the Christian aera. 

The probability is, that Universities, Uke other esta- 
Wiihaifnti^ aroie from sauU begiaaiogs, aad gvev 
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Regents nominated; bat after the reign of Edward III. 
tbfDf were elected and confirmed by the Regento and 
Non-Regents only. At first their election was for one, 
two, or three years, bnt afterwards became perpetnal. 
Stilly fabwever, the persons dioien were resident meni- 
hefs of the Univcnity, and always eoclesiascics, until 
thfttimeof Sir John Mason»in 1553, who wai the first 
I«j-ChwiecUor. It was afterwards conferred, at the 
ple as u re of the Convocation, opoa eodesiastics or lay- 
»en( bot sitoce. the time of Ardhbishop Sheldon, in 
]0S7» opon noblemen of distinction, who have been 
monbers of the University. 

The Cbanoeilor^s deputy was formerly styled Vice* 
gerent, orCommissaiy, bat for many years post, VicB* 
CvAKciiii.oB. His office is annual, thongh generally 
held for four years. The Viee-Chanoellor is nomi* 
Hated by the Chancdlor, on the recommendation of 
the Hesils of Colleges, and appoints four Depoties, or 
P«KVice-Chanceltors» who most likewise be Reads of 
G^H^ges. Daring the vacancy of OhanoeRor, how- 
ever, the office- is eiceonted by the Senior Theologns^ 
or CanoeUaiios n^tus, resident in the Vnivteity. 

The nest offioe is that of Hiob Stbwabd, who in 
nppointed by the .Ghanoettor, bnt oontinues for life. 
His buiBiMS is to aMet die Chancellor, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and Proctors, to defend the priTileges, &c. of 
the University, and to hold a oourt, by his deputy, for 
detenmning'CBBses in which a scholar or priv i l ege d 
persoa is concerned. This office for some centurien 
has been held by layBMB or noblemen of distinetioB. 

The ofl^ of Proctou is supposed to be ooevnl 
with that of Chancellor, and it is of great trust and 
iaqpoitMWi^ as tfM Proetnn aieio itepeet thecondaet 
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of the members of the University, as to all matten of 
discipliac and good ordeTi aild txe in fact die acting 
magistratei. They must be two M astfen (»f Arts, of 
not less than fo^ yean Milrfing, and choten out ot 
the sevenl Ooflegea by tami, aoeording td a cyde in^ 
vented In 16£9 by Dr. Peter Totner, SvriAui FMfes- 
iiMr, cod Robert Heggs, of Corpus College, and saao*i 
titoned by tho statutes given by Charles I. at that tijne. 
After tficir defetion, they nominate fonr Masters of 
Arts tor be their depnties, or Pro-Pioctors» and may 
depute their antliority to a krger number^ if neeea- 



In 1008> James I. by diploma* dated March 19f 
granted to each Univcitt^ the privilege of ehoening 
two Representatives in Parliament; a measure which 
was opposed by the House of Commons, but aUy snp* 
ported by Sir Edward Colce. Tiiese are chosen by the 
Vice-ClianceiUory Doctors, and Regent and Non^Re* 
gent Masters, in Convocation. 

Hie Universi^ of Oxford now consists of twenty 
Colleges and five Halls. Ofthe Colleges, each of wliich 
is a corporation of itsdf, Merton, University, and Bal- 
liol, were founded in the thirteenth century; Exeter, 
Oriel, Queen's, and New College, in the fourteenth ; 
Lincoln, All Souls, and Magdalen, in the fifteenth; 
Brasen Nose, Corpus Christi, Christ Church, Trinity, 
St. John's, and JesttS, in the sixteenth; Wadham and 
Pembroke in the seventeenth ; and Worcester and 
Hertford in the eighteenth. Before these Colleges were 
erected, the scholars who were educated in the Halls 
or Inns subsisted tbere at their own eicpeno^ or that 
of opulent Prelates or Noblemen ; but many of the 
youth of the kingdom, and perhapt the greater par^ 
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were educated io St. Frideswide's Priory, Oseney Ab- 
bey, and other religious honses in Oxford and its vi- 
cinity. As the Colleges, however, increased in the num- 
ber and value of their endowments, the scholars and 
dependents on religions houses began to decrease. In 
Colleges, at first, none were educated but those who 
were admitted upon the foundation ; but when learn- 
ing, and the love of learning, began to be more ex- 
tensively diffused, those establishments were resorted 
to by independent members, under the names of dMn* 
moners, and Gentlemen Commoners'. 

• It li the imtantion of the preaent writer, and be hopes et no great 
AtMMt «r tiiM»«o enter briMNiefhUy kilo the Uitoir of the U^mi^ 
CnnB the esrlieftt times, and eudeavour to detail its rise and profresi as 

connected with the history of literature. This will necestarily embrace 
a gKit variety of important circumstances, which are of a nature too 
fonnl to bt indnded la the Uetwiy of the TCtpcetiM Celkfci. 
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S College, which claims the priority in point of 
legal establishment, was founded by Walter do Mcr- 
ton, Bishop of Ilochcstcr, and Cliaucellor of England. •• 
Neither time nor diligence has recovered much of the 
personal history of a man, who, in an age of compara- 
tive barbarity, had the judgment to project the first 
regular and well-constituted College, and the liberality 
to leave an <'\ainj)le of generous and muniticcnt en- 
dowment, vvliich, for the honour of human nature, haa 
been followed in many illustrious instances. 

From a pedigree of him, written about ten yeari 
after his death, we learn, that he was the son of Wil- 
liam de Merton, Archdeacon of Berks in 1224, 1231, 
and I23fi, by Christina, daughter of Waller Fitz-Oli- 
ver, of Basingstoke. They were both buried in the 
church of St. Michael, Basingstoke, wbert the site 
of their tomb has lately been discovered. Their son 
was bom at Mertoo, and educated at the convent J*-^*'^* 
there. So early as tb^year 1^239} he was io posseftsfon 
of a fiunily estate, as well as of one acquired. From 
' \im QMllwr leeeived the manor of St. John, with l^^^tfAt, 
whieh he commenced a public benefactor, by found* 
iog, in 12G1, the hospitid of St. John, for poor and 
infirm dergy ; and, after the foundation of Merton 
College, it was appointed in the statutes, that the 
iacorahly side Fdtowi or Scholars of that College 
ahonld be sent thither; and the oflBce of Master was 
very early annexed to that of Warden of Merton. 
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Not many years ago, part of the chapel roof of lln'» 
hospital remained, paunciled with the arms of Mcrtoa 
College in the intersections, and one of the Gothic 
i;vin(l<)\v> .^t<)|i|>' d up; but ail this gave place to a new 
brick hiiildiiig in 177^^- 

According to Mr. Denne', he occurs prebendary 
of Kentish town, and afterwards had the stall of 
Finsbury, both of them in the church of St. Paul's, 
London. He held in \*2ji) a prebend in Exeter cathe- 
dral ; and, according to Hrowne Willis, was Vicar of 
Potion in Bedfordshire at lite time of his promotiou 
to the see of Rochester. Other accounts say, that lie 
was first Canon of Salisbury, ami afterwards Rector of 
Stratton. He became eminent in the court of chan- 
cery, first as King'd clerk, then as prothonotary, and 
lastly rose to be Chancellor of England in 1'2j8. Of 
this office he was deprived in the same year by the 
Barons, but restored in I JOl, with a yearly salary of 
four hundred marks; and held it again in 1274, in 
which year he was consecrated Bishop of Rochester. 
He appeofs to have been of high credit in affairs of 
state, and consulted on all matters of importance, as a 
divine, a lawyer, and a financier. His death, which 
was occasioned by a fid! from his horse, in fording 
a rim in his diocese, took place Oct« £7, 1277. 
Notwithstanding hi» liberality, at hi* death he waa 
possessed of goods, valycd, by inventory, at 61101., 
of whkb he left legacies to the aoioHnt of 87261. 
Wm debts ttDoimted to 7461., and he had owing to 
hun about 6S8l. 

• Custoinain Roffeiuc, p. 193. and NicbuU'f Hist, of Lnucestenhifc^ 
«d1. ii. part U. p. Mi. 
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He was interred on the north side of St« Williani*s 
chapel, at the north end of the cron atle in Roehetter 
cathedrals with a marble moonnent*, whieh had pro- 
hahlj been injured, or decayed, as in 1598 the pre* 
acDt beantifal alabaster monnment was erected to his 
memory by the Socie^ of Merton Cuikge, at the 
soggestioo of the celebrated Sir Henry Savile, then 
Warden. The figure of the Bishop, habited in pon- 
tificals, his hands raised and joined, lies on an alta»> 
tomb, on the finmt of which is the foUowing inscrip- 
tion, in two tablets, in Roman capitals. 

Waltero de Merton, CanceBario Aoglim sob Hen^ 
•* rioo Tertio: Episoopo Roflfensi snb Edwardo Primo 
*'rege: Unius ezemplo, omninm qsotqoot extant 

CoDepomm Fondatori: maximomm Europn toiioa 
" ingeniomm foslicisMmo porenti 2 Cnstos et scholarea 
** domns scholaiiom de Merton in Universitate Oxon; 

» This must have been once a very costly specimen of art. Nfr. Cougfa« 
io bis Sepulchral MoaumeDts, (vol. iv. p. 1 13.) brings to light an acn 
«MBt or4ai.Si.M.lbr thecBMBdledwofkarfUa aioiiua«nt. Eim- 
mJBiag to n i fc h rf in the twt^lfth cealHiy» parCkudirly at Limoges in 
Prance, and was much oniployed in ornamenting tombs. Mr. I>< on:\rd 
YatCy Fellow of Merton, and afterwards Rector of Cukham» infomied 
lir. Wood, in that when, ob icmov^ng the •tone, the Foundcift 
gnm irai«faM^dM potttiklM «f Ut bod^ ml iliieovcNd, and U* 
person seen to be tall and proper: that be had in one hand a crosier staff, 
whicb, when touched, fell to pieces ; that he bad in tlic other a silver 
dialicc, which would bold more than a quarter of a pint : that the War- 
dai and Fdlom cniMd it to 1w tent to the Odlagft, «iid to lie pot 
th tlMif Udajmalkimt hot that the Fellows in their ceal •ometimcf 
dMaking wine out of it, this their so valued relic wns brukm and de« 
etroyed. MS. A. Wood, quoted by the late Rev. Jo4. Kilncr, in his " Ac 
*' count of Fytbagoras's School In Cambridge : as iu Mr. Groie'a Anti* 
M^nutiee of EncUnd sad Walei, ind other nfltieee." TUtwerfcwM 
primed loaie ycen efo, but never published. I am ladriMidtoltlir 
meny totomlag wcawnndn mpccting Merton C(>U<fl*> 
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communibus collcgii impensis, dcbitum pietatis 
" monumentum posucrc, anno Domini 1598. Hearico 
" §avile Custode. Obiit in vigilia Simonis et Judse, 
" anno Domini 1277, Edwardi Primi quinto. lochoa- 
" verat collegium Maldonice in agro Sarr. anno Do- 
" mini 1264, Henrici Tertii qnadragesimo octavo : 
" Cui dein, talnbri oonsilio Oxooium, amio 1270 trana- 
" lato, eztrema maiiot fiB!idHimf«» ut cradi par est, 
** anspiciis acceasit anno 1274, ipsis Kalendis Aogosti 
" anno regni regis Edwardi Primi secondo. 
" Magne tenex titnlis, Mosarum sede secrata 
" Major Mertonidum maxima progenia: 
" Hmc tibi gratantes, poal aecala aera, nepotea 

En vodva locant maniioni» aancte Pareoa." 
lo l662» when thia monument waa repaired by the 
CoUegey after the injuriea it had received from popn- 
br fury daring the civil war, the folbwiug inscription 
waa placed on a aeparate tablet. 

" Hanc Tumulum fanaticorum ralMe (qam durante 
" nnpero pluaquam civili .beUo, pront in ipaa Templa 
. " aic in Heronm, Saoctoramqne reliquiaa ibidem pie 
" reconditasy immaniter asviebat) ddTormatnm atc|ve 
" fere deletomi Cuatoa et acholarea domna Scholarinni 
** de Merton in Academia Oxonienai pro ana ergn 
" ftinditorem pietate et gratitndine redintegrabant^ 
anno Domini 1662, Cuatode 0omino Thoma Clay- 
« ton Equite.*' ly^j 

Thia monument waa iqfirib repaired in^770, by th^ 
direction of the Society, and freed from a thick cover- 
ing of white-waah, applied by aome unakilfal " beaati- 
" Ber;" and a anm of money baa been regularly ap- 
propriated for its preaervation. *4r 
With reaped to the foundation of thia CoUegBf m 
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•piDMO bas loog prevailed, which tiic inquiries of 
tone recent antiquaries have rendered doubtful. It 
was stated by Wood and others, that Waller de Mer- 
tou dru founded a College at Maldon, as a oanctj 
for that at Oxford ; that at a certain age the Scholarii 
were removed from Muldon to Oxford, where the 
Founder provided a house for them on the site of 
the preseni College; and that the whole establishment 
was not removed from Maldon to Oxford until the 
year 1274, v»h(>n the third und hist charter was ob« 
tainod. 0>i ilic contrary, his original intention ap- 
pears tu have been to establisih a religious house at 
Malilon, eonsistiiig of a Warden and Priests, who 
were to appropriate certain funds, with which he en- 
trusted them, to the maintenance und education of 
twenty Scholars, at Oxford or elsewhere; and that 
when he founded Merlon College, he removed the 
Warden and Priests thither. What seems to confirm 
this account is, tliat the Founder appointed a Fellow 
of Merton College to instruct such of his Students 
as were ignorant of grammar, which fould not^have 
been the case had thej been brpugbt from a prepara- 
tory school 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than to be able 
to trace the progress of this great work from these 
small beginnings; but all that can be now collected 
is, that, having purchased several tenements on the 
ground where the College stands, he began his erec- 
tion, and, by charter dated Jan. 7, 1264, established it 
by the name of Domm Hchoiarium de Merlon, This 

• Wood's Aand^ ««|. tt. f. 713. Ifwoi'i BntifoiM, arU JMimi sad 
MiBiiiaf't Sony. 
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first charter, with the statutes prescribed in it, con- 
tinued in force antil If270, when it wai oonfirmed bjr » 
second, in which great additions were made to the en* 
dowmeut by estates in Oxford, Oxfordshire, and other 
counties ; the Schohin were increased, and the term 
fratru became used as a farther step towards the 
present form. A third charter was granted in 1874% 
All these which respect the creation in 1264» the en- 
largement in 1270, and the completion* in 1874^ and 
refer to and confirm one another, are now preserved 
in the library, and were consulted as precedents in the 
foundation of Peter-houae^ the earliest College of the 
sister University, and probably of others in both Uni- 
versities. The first ofiicers.of Merton were appointed 
in 1876. It yet remains to be noticed, that Walter dc 
Merton's preference of Oxford is thought to have 
been owing to his better acquaintance with the place; 
• there being a traditiott, that he studied some time 
among the Canoqs regular of Oseney, or in Manger 
Mall, in St. Martin's parish, Oxford. 

The other benefiKctors to this College were, Ehi 
Longspec, Countess of Warwick, about the year lfl05» 
whose monument was discovered in Rewly abbey in 
1705, and placed by Heanie in the Bodleian : John 
Willyott, Chanodlor of Exeter, in 1380, who provided 
by certain lands and tenements for a number of ex« 

' The allowance to Scholars, according to the statute^, wa* fifty shil- 
llngt/rroiMwm for all necessaries. When ArcbbUhop I'eckham had, at 
thdir inpofftutdty, made a aiMn addition Ibr wood, Iw WM obUfri 
vokc (he {;rant, as nut havinf^ well consklerpcl the Founder's statutca. 
Transcript of An hbishop IVckhain's Re^ster by Twync, in the Schools* 
tower, quoted by biuith, iu HisU of University College, p. 'lb. In the 
year 1S3S, when the Uolvantty w«a viM bj Heniy VIIL the averaga 
aUowaaea was onljr 41. fik 8d. 
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iHliitioiien, afterwaidi called ForiiomtUBf or P«il- 
moilm, Od the building of the chapel, these Post- 
MstefB <officiated as choristeis, and had a salaiy of six 
diUfings and foar-pence. jwr omiimi for tlus semce; 
hmt there was at that time no regular choir. These 
exhibitioners resided in a hall opposite to the Col- 
lege, which had been given to it by F^ter de Abiag* 
don, or Hahendon, the first Warden; and here thej 
lenained until the latter end of Qneen Elizabethls 
leign^ when they were taken into College. This hall, 
or a part of it, became afterwards the property of An- 
thony Wood's fother, and the birth-phwe of that 
inde&tigable antiquary. Bee. 17,.l638: and here in 
l64ft John Lord Colepepper, Master of the Rolls, and 
others of his Majestyjl (Charles the Firs^rivy coon* 
cil, took up their residence, during the short period 
that Oxford was enabled to mainbun its loyalty. 

Tiic provision for the Postmasters was augmented 
by Dr. Thomas Jessop, physician in 1595, and by 
John Chamber, Fellow of Eton, and Canon of Wind* 
sor, in the beginning of King James the First's reign, 
who increased their number from twelve to fourteen. 
Dr. Higgins, Sir John Sedley, Bart. Edward Worth, 
M. D. the Rev. George Vernon, Rector and Patron 
of Boarton-OB-thet>Water in Gloucestershire, are also 
am<Hig the more recent pontributors to the ipainte* 
nance of these exhibitioners. 

William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, and Sir Thomas 
Bodley, left a fund to be occasionally borrowed by the 
Fellows, on proper security; and the former built a li- 
brary, which he furnished with books. James Leche, C ds ^/ ->^*> 
a Fellow, and Grilhn Higgs, Dean of Litchfield, were 
also conuibutors in books ; and the former, in 1589* 
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purcliiisetl land in Cheshire, to enable the natives of 
that county to become eligible into the College. Be- 
sides Henry Sever and Richard Fitz-James, who were 
very extensive benefactors,^he name of the Rev. 
Henry Jackson, Minor Canon of St. Paurs, desenres 
honourable notice. On his foandatton fonr Scholan 
were added, who are to be iwdves of Oxford. He 
died in 1727 ; but, for whatever reason, hit benefiictkm 
did not pass into effect until the year 1753. 

Among the livings, now the property of thiiCoUege^ 
by the liberality of its Founder and Bene&ctorsi «ia 
the Reeiana of Cnxbam, Oxfordshire ; Farley, Sur* 
ry ; Ipstone, Bucks; Kibworth-Bcauchamp, Leicetler* 
thiie; and Lapworch* Warwickshire: and the Fkia^ 
ages of Diddingtoo, Huntingdonshire; Elhani> Kent; 
j^bleton, Novthumbeltland ; Kibworth-Harooart, hei^ 
cestershire; Ma|d|B, Surry; St. Peter in the East, 
HoliweU,\nd Wolvercot, Oxford ; Ponteland, North- 
umberland; Stiatton Sl Margaret, Wilts; and Great 
Wolford, Warwick. Of these the College has beea 
in the possession of Elham, Farley, Wolford, and 
Lapwortb, from its foundatioOf jLiJjitm, wa^ 4^ 

The number of Students in Merton College appean 
to have been regulated by the variatioiis which 00- . 
cuned in itt revenues. At present it eonsists of » 
chief by the title of Warden, twenty-four Fellows, two 
Chaplains, fourteen Postmasters, fonr Sdiolars, and 
two Clerks. In IfiQe, the rents were estimated at 4tt)L 
and in l6l£, the Society eonsisced of ninety-three pei^ 
sons. In the election of a Warden, the Fellows choose 
three of their number, whom they pr^ent to the Vi* 
si tor, the Arohbishop of Caoterbary^ who appoioti om 
ef tbm* 
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THS BUIJLtilNOS 
•f HerloB College^ which is tiuiiU«d lo the cast of 
Corpos Chrittt, consist of three courts. The onfcr 
co«ft to the street was rehnilt in 1580^ except the 
tower and gate, which were constrocted m dbe eailj 
part of tiie fifteeaih oeotory by Thomas Rodhome^ 
Warden in 1416, and Bishop of St. David's, one of 
iSbt abkft natfaematiciaos of his age. This gate 
was ornamented with the lustoiy of St. John the 
Baptist, and with stataes of King Henry III. and 
the Foaoder, under rich Gothic canopies; bat these 
were much defaced daring the Usurpation. In 168S, 
Wood informs ns, tliese aadent nManments of art 
were " repaired and new oyled over in white 0010014." 
Some portion of the Warden's lodgings is snpposed 
to be coeval with the foandation of the College; bnt 
about the year lO&S, in Dr. Lydall*s Wardenship, the 
antique windows were modernissed. Some alterations 
in the same taste had been iotrodaoed in 1674, in 
the Wardenship of Sir Thomas Claj^n: of tliese 
Wood has given a minute and very angry account*; 
and it is not improbable that these lodgings bad 
previously suffered considerably in 1647, when tlic 
Visitors appointed by the R^nbltoan Parliament 
took up their residence in tliem, and here principaUy 

* Jd liu Life, eifit. 1773. Perbtpt the foHowing will be a suffieicnt 
fftHmn. •*TlttW«An»lqrtlie motion of Malady, did put the CaUsgt 
** to ■nnecewary charge, and very frivolous expencct ; araoni; which 
" were a very larfe lookiug-gU-ss, for b«r to tee her Ufly face, aod body 
M to the middk, and perbapa lower, which «raa bovfbt in Hilaiy t«rnic^ 
Ii74, «ad coat, aa tha Bwaar toU me, abota lOl. AbadMaad aei 
•*baddfavtMoitli40LaMatalaobebanglit,beeanwtliafiinMrbedMada . 
** and bedtVing was too short for ]|lm» (lie belllf a tall man ;) so perhaps 
•» tiriMB«afcoit WsidamysMijsAoit M mm ba boogbt," Ae. p. 173. 
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carried on their proceedings, ejecting all members 
the University who would not submit to their author 
rity.'^The building over the kitchen, with its Gothic 
windows, and the gallery over the Warden's apart- 
ments, are evidently coeval with the fo^n^tiun ; but it 
is not so dear to what purpose^ thef wm4 applied. 
The former was most probably the'Foundei^s private 
chapel, m it atlll i gtains-4ha flhnp t )l pi ' upMHiuflg ' ^ i S p ' ' ^ 
The most ancient part of the College was built by 
^ Sever and Fitz-James, two of the Wardens, and men 
of such liberality and skill, as to divide the bonovil 
^'^'^,Hi-r of founderahip with Walter de MertoD. 
^ The outer court opens by a noble arch into the 

i#>««S*-«larger, inner, or garden court, which is one hundred 
ti- and ten feet long, and oue hundred in breadth, and 

/tJ!^*^ y was completed at the expence of the CoU^ in 1610. 

As a taste for mixed architecture was at this time pre- 
valeot, i^e are not surprised to find the south' gate of 
this quadrangle surmounted by a specimen of the Co- 
rinthian, Doric, Ionic, and Tuscan orders. The terrace 
formed on the city-wall in the garden admits the 
■pectator to the view of very rich scenery along the 
meadows, &c. 

The third or small court brings us again back to 
andent times. It was probaUy built about the sam^ 
time with the Li dr ah y, which forms nearly the south 
and west sides of it. This Library was founded in 
1376, by William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, an 
architect of great skill. It wns built from a plan 
furuished by him, and is lighted by two series of 
windows, the upper of the bay-kind, projecting front 
the outer roof in three compartments : the lower se- 
ries are oblong and very narrow, and in both am 
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puiated amt of the benefactoiBy kc. The wainicot- 
ting at one end u coiionslj cot in small nrehitectttnl 
figuei, probably of a later date than the rest of the 
boUding; the roof is of wood in angolar divisions. 
Bat whatever may be thought of this Library as a 
woric of art, it cannot iail to be oontemphiied with 
pecoliar veneration by the antiquary, as die most 
ancient Ltbiary in the kingdbm. Before the establish* 
ment of Colleges^ there was no distinct building under 
die name of Libraiy. In monasteries and other ie» 
Ggions houses, which were the only repositories of 
learning, books were kept in chests, where most con- 
venient. Mertpn, therefore, which exhibited the first 
regular CoU^, gave also the first exemplar of a 
Library. 

Bishop Rede contributed the first part of the col> 

lectioD of books, which has sioce been augmented, 
both in MSS. and printed books, by the liberality of 
many succeeding sdudlurs. In 1550, when the work 
of reformation was pursued, in some instances, with 
more zeal than judgment* snany valuable MSS. were 
taken from this Library, particularly such as related 
to divinity, astronomy, and matliematicks, and were 
the production of the Fellows of the College. Some 
perished in the general devastation ; but others were 
recovered, purchased by private individuals, and given 
to ilie public Library, when it was restored by Sir 
Thomas Bodley. Other libraries suffered in propor- 
tion on this occasion, as well as at other tumultuary 
periods ; and it is to these desolations that we owe our 
present uncertainty as to the respective merits of the 
founders, benefactors, and artists employed in erecting 
the more aocieat coU^es. 
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We enter the Hall hj an ancient door, the hingei 
of whidi are made to co?er the whole in variont 
Hguret, at was the mode before pannels were in- 
vented, in the foorteeoth century. This Hall, besides 
iht arms in the windows, is decorated with the por- 
traits of the Fooader, of the present Bidiop of Dur- 
ham, and the late Mr. Justice Rooke. The portrait of 
the Founder was the gift of Br. Berdmore, laie War- 
den, and was presented to the Society in the $9Sd 
year from the foundation of the College. At the 
Jower end is a large historical painting, representing 
the Founder sitting in his episcopal robes and mitre^ 
and pointing to a view of his College. The triumph 
of sound learning over superstition and bigotry is dis- 
played in allegorical figures. This piece was given to 
the Society by Dr. Wall of Worcester, who died in 
1776* He was originally a Scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege, and afterwards a Fellow of Merton; a man 
of great medical skill, and of considerable taste in 
painting. Some of his correspondence with Shen« 
stone ^ poet has been published. 

When Queen Eliiabeth visited the University in 
1598, her privy council, with many noblemen and 
others beloDgiag to the court, were entertained at 
dinner in this Hall, and after d inner were farther en- 
tertained with disputations performed hy the Fellows. 
But long before this, in 1518, Merton College had the 
honour of a royal visit from Catharine, wife to Henry 
VIII. who^ as Wood quaintly says, " vouchsafed to 
" condescend so low as to dine with the Mertonians» 
** for the sake of the late Warden Kawlyns, at thil 
" time Almoner to the King, notwithstanding she was 
" expected by other colleges." During the gmattf 
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part of the royal visits, it mm customary for the 
King to reside at Christ Church, and the Queen at 
Merton. A passage has been described, that led 
from the Warden's lodgings to the Hall, aiid ihence 
to the Vestry and Chapel, for her Majesty's accom* 
modation io bad weather: bat it is not now vi- 
sible. . • 'Cf yi'i i- ; — . ^1* I' y t. ^ J 

The CaAPBL» ivfaicb it aft thtt wett cod of ik» ontar 
coiir^ and it tlie paiitlMhnrch of St. John Baptist^ 
originaUj' bckN^ed to Ae abbey of Readiog. Rieb- 
anl, one of the abbots, gave it to Walter de .Merton 
io 1265, and the gift wai eoofiimed bj Heniy III. 
and by the Biriiop and Chapter of Idnoolo, of wliidi 
diooeie Oxfeid fMined a part, intil the leiga of 
Hcoiy VIII. In ]«08» on llie death of the moan, 
beaty OKvtr Bisiiop of Lincoln appropriated it to tiie 
Sdiohut.of Merton, and made it aodlegiate paritb- 
charab^The paroohbl dntict are ditdiarged by one of 
die Chaplaint of the College, and a certain part of the 
interior b allowed at a burial pboe for the parithioii- 
en» who once iveie vtrj few in number. In Wood't 
time there were only seven hooset -and ten ftmiltct; 
and in 1771 there were teventeea hoases and eighty* 
five inhabitantt; bnt, aoomding to the last letoms of 
popolatioo, there are now twenty-one houses, and one 
handred and eleven tnhabkattts. 

This Chapel, or Church at it then wat, appean to 
have gone to decay about the beginning of the ££• 
teanlh ceotuiy, when it wut rebuilt from a plae which 
tOBM thbk was luniished by Bishop Rede before 
areationed. According to Wood, it was re-dedicated in 
1484: but as Rede died in 1385, it seems more proba- 
ble that Rodebume, to whore tkill the CoU^ wat in- 
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dcbted about this time for other boUdings, was also 
the architect here. The whole exhibits a specimen of 
rich Gothic workmanship, not inferior in its principal 
features to the most celebrated structures in this 8^le» 
and in higher preservation than we generally find 
buildings of the same age. It appears^ however, to 
form but a part of the architect's original design. As 
in the best davs of our ancient architecture the coUe- 
giate church, or the cathedral, and the insulated diai- 
pel were built on fixed and distinct .plans, and as we 
find here a choir and a cross aile, features of the ca- 
thedral structure, it has been very justly •supposed 
that the architect's design was to have erected • 
much more extensive ediBce on the latter plan, but 
that he was enabled to complete only the choir, 
which is the longest of anj^(exoept that of New Col- 
lege,) and the cross aile. 

The choir is illuminated by seven windows on each 
side, richly ornamented with painted glass of saints, 
martyrs, &c. the colours of which arc remarkably vivid. 
The north, west, and south windows of the cross aile 
are noble specimens of the original architecture; but 
the great east window in the choir will probably attract 
roost attention, from the exquisite proportions of the 
mullions and tracery, and the beautiful paintings in 
the interstices. The body of this window is tillt d up 
with a scries of scripture-paintings, executed by Price 
in 1700, and the gift of Alexander Fislier, some lime 
senior Fellow of this College. This benefactor, wlio 
died in 1671, also paved the Chapel, and wainscotted 
and seated it with oak. The wainscotting and seals, 
however, as well as the screen, which might have de- 
corated a modern temple with propriety, are evidently 
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bcoDgruons with, the Utyle of this Chapel. The old 
ttalb were oraamented with portraits of the prophets, 
lamti, and martyrs, painted in the reign of Henry 
VIL and probaUy with a due attention to ancient 
cottnnie. The mob daring the Uturpation daubed 
theni ofer with paint, and in 1659 an attempt to le- 
More them ended in complete obliteration. In this 
•tate Fidier found them, and the wood*>work being 
aadi decayed or destroyed, he supplied its place in 
the then reigning taste. .The expeoce of the painting 
in the east window, to which Dr. LydaU, Warden, 
lad execntor to Af r» Fisher, liberally contiibated, ia 
said to have amounted to 2601* 

The altar-piece", under this window, is a picture of 
the crucifixion, supposed to be an original by Tinto* 
ret, which was given a few years ago by John SJcip^ 
Esq. a gentleman commoner of Merton* Tintoret'a 
finest cmdfizion is in the Albeigo of the Scuola di 
8. Rocoo, if not removed by the French plunderers. 
It ii much to be regretted, that the north windows of 
this Chapel, which are to the street, are fiequently 
damaged by the wantonness of the rabble. In the M 
fcstiy, adjoining to |he Ciiapel, are many fingments 
of painted glass destroyed in times of public inrbup 
Icnoe, (NT by the ignorance of repairers, and the inat- 
tention of their employers. From such a sight we 
tarn with pleasure to a more gratifying subject, the 
tsste and caie of the late Warden, Dr. Berdmore, to 

*IHBillf Ibe residence of the puliamenUry visitors, Sir Nathaniel 
Bmit, ooe of their number, tuuk down the rich han^ngs at the altar of 
ttii Chafiel, and ornamented his bed-chamber with them. Wood's Aii- 
Mii,«ol.lLp.ClS. TlMi«btdllaNNbsiwlnttapMlqriBtha«MNt 
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whonr the admiren of this CoUege are mider great 
obligation!. 

The tower, which rises from the centre of the crofi 
aile, and to which Rodebame b supposed to have 
iulded the vxtemal panneUing and the pinnacles, is 
not onlj a noUe object in itself, but contributes a 
very important feature in the magnificence of Oxford, 
when viewed from the vicinity. This tower ha« since 
undergone some, although not very important, altera- 
tions. When the bells were recast in 1657^ a new 
belfry was built, and the window next to Corpus was 
opened. Of the cross aile a singular accident ia re^ 
corded. On Oct. 17, 1655, nearly half the roof of the 
ionth end adjoining to the tower fell inwards, and 
damaged the monumental stones on the floor; but on 
the removal of the rubbish, Anthony Wood r e c overed 
the brass plates on them, and recorded the inscrip- 
tions in hU valuable bistcwy. 

In this Chapel is the monument of Sir Thomas Bod* 
ley, executed by Nicholas Stone in l6l5, for which 
he was paid 2001. The funeral of this great benefao- 
tor was conducted with a solemnity and pomp becom- 
ing the University which he had so amply enriched. 
The body lay in state for some days in the hall of 
this College, surrounded by three heralds at arms, 
the relations of the deceased, his executors, the Vice- 
Chancelior, Dean of Christ Church, the Proctors and 
Bedels, and the whole Society of Merton. On the 
day of the funeral, March £7, 16 13, a procession was 
formed of the Heads of the several Houses, aU the 
distinguished members of the University, and sixty- 
seven poor Scholars, (the number of bn years,) chosen 
by the Heads of Houses: the body was reaioved ftom 
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MertOQ CoDege through Christ Ghoirch'to Carfiiv, 
and thence thfovg^ the High-stfcet to the Divinity. 
School, where it was deposited, while an otattonVat. 
defirered; it was then removed n> St. Mary's chtirchy 
iffaere m laneral sennon was preaehed by Dr. 
Sam Goodwyo, Dean of Christ Orarch: and these 
eeremenies being over, the corpse was conveyed to 
Uerton College; and, after another speedii it was; 
hiteired at the upper end of the choir, under the 
north wall. The whole concluded with a funeral din*, 
ner in the hally at which were present the greater part 
of those who £»rmed the procession. . 

Hue Chapel also contains the numnm^nt pf Sir. 
Henry Savile, which. is honorary, as- .he was buri^ jit 
Eton: those of Dr. Bainbrldge, Henry Briggs» thjs 
first Savilian Professor, Dr. Wyntle, a kte iyaide9» 
and, among otlteta of inferior note, that of. Earle^ 
Bidiop of Salisbury,, to whom Walton aacribfs more 
innocent wisdom, sanetified leaming, and a rnqra 
pioua^. peaceable^ . primitive temper, iban were to be 
fbond in any afler the death of Hooker. To this may 
be added, that his ** Micraoosmograpliy,'' whieh Lang* 
baaae has improperljr'aacribed to Blount, a boqkselljer, 
proves him to have been a satirist of genuine humour. 
In. the antechapel lie the remains of Antony Wood, 
a man, .who,, by his indefatigable researches into its 
history, antiquities, and biography, must be acknow>» 
ledged, in these respects, the greatest bene£Eu:tor the 
University ever had. It is much to be regretted, that 
he. was diverted by his other undertakings from the 
particular histmy of this College, for which he h^d 
made some preparationi. 

One of the finest variety of crossfs which Mr. 
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Gongh Goold recollect id England it in this ante- 
chapel, for John Bloxhsm, seventh Warden. The 
flowered shaft rests on a tabernacle inclosing the 
Holy Lamb, and nnder the two steps is a scroll, in- 
scribed with the names of the two persons whom it 
commemorates, Johttium Bloikm and Jahatnm Whyt- 
ion* This was formerly placed at the bottom of the 
steps leading up to the altar, but was removed, with 
others, when the Chapel was paved in 1G71« Jokm 
Wi^Um is omitted by Wood among the '^divert 
'* benefactors whose gifts were small*." 

This College was fisted to be a precedent in every 
appendage. The first Commow Room was fitted up 
here in l66l. Common Rooms made no part of the 
plan of the Founders. The progress of society to* 
wards communicative habits, interchange of senti* 
ments, and mutual kindness, first produced meetings 
among the senior members of the Colleges, which 
were hdd by turns in each other's apartments; and 
this yielded to the superior convenience of having a 
room in common, to which such members as eontri- 
buted to the ex pence of its fumiture, Uc, might havQ 
access, and where strangers are entertaiiicd with ek* 
gant hospitality. 

The present Wardbn is the thirty-ninth from the 
foundation. Of these the most eminent were, Thomas 
Rodbume, a man of great learning and skill rn archi* 
t6eture, who died Bishop of St. David's about thtt 
year 1442 : — Sever and Fits^James, already noticed at 
benefactors; Fitz-Jamcs was successively Bisllop of ■ 
Rochester, Chichester, and London, and occun among 
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ihe contributors to the erection of St. Mary's church : 
—Dr. John Chamber, wlio, with Lynacre and Vic- 
toria, founded the College of Physicians in Lon- 
don; he was also a divine, and the last Dean of St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, where he was the ar- 
chitect of a cloister of exquisite workmanship: — Dr. 
Thomas Bickley, Bishop uf Chichester, and a bene- 
factor to this Society and to Magdalen College school; 
the sermon preached on May-day in this College was 
one of his foundations : — Sir Henry Saviie, a very ce- 
lebrated scholar, and founder of the Geometry and 
Astronomy Professorships; he died Provost of Eton, 
Feb. 19, l()'2l-2: — Sir Nathaniel Brent, a lawyer of 
great learning, but unfortun.ately a deserter from the 
iaws and constitution of his country in the grand 
rebellion ; yet he had been knighted by King Charles, 
when on a visit to Oxford in l69Q, and the royal 
party were sumptuously entertained in this College in 
boaoar of the newly-knighted Warden. To these may 
be added, the very celebrated ])r» Har5fey» the dia* 
covcrer of die dicaUttion of the blood ; and Dr. Rey- 
aoUi, DcsB of Chriit Chorch, by suthorHy of tlib 
paiiinBeiit in 1648, bot on the mtoratioii made Bi* 
shop of Norwich. The style of hit worles has a tI* 
gour and poUth of which we find few instances at tlint 
ftfiod. In 1074 ho gsfe lOOl. to adorn tlie chapel. 

Of the AncMBitBOM and Bisaops who leceiTed 
iheir edocation hen, the most eminent names of anti- 
^otty are those of Biadwaidine and Islip» Aichbishops 
•f Canterbury in the ionrteenthcentttfy* Bradwardine^ 
one of the first mathematicians of his age, treated 
theologiosi sobjeeti with mathematical accaracy : his 
tnatiae against the Pdagians eilended his iame 

oft 
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ftU Eorope. The learned Savile became his editor and 
biographer. The title of Profound, bestowed on him 
bjhis contemporaries, appears to have l>een not unme- 
rited, and of" his piety and integrity tliere are iitdubi- 
tablc proofs*tlKede, Bishop of Chichester, and Hod- 
borne, already noticed. — William of Wainflcet, Bi« 
shop of Winchester, and Founder of Magdaleu Col- 
lege, is supposed to have belonged to this Society; ** 
iHid HoopMf , th e niaitjutd DisUup 6f Qi e a taatt i md. J^^^^^ 
W w w.jttf4 but with more certainty Mertoa College 
may boast oftbe pioiii iad cocceBeiit Dr. Jewell, Bi- 
shop of Salttbury Parkhwrst, haa tutor, a poet, and 
one of the tiwialatofa of tbe Bible ; and Dr. Gurleioii^ 
of Chicheater* Dr. Robert HontiagdoD, Piovoat of 
TkiDiQr Colhge,.Diiblin> a u d tt w buji uf Binihu a ^ waa m 
Fellow of McrtOD, an able oriental Scfaolar, and a 
benafbelor of valnable MSS. to tbe Bodleian Librarj, 
tbe Cnraton of which parchaaed the remainder of bia 
coDeetioii in l6t)l. He died Sept. % 1701» a finr di^ 
after being coMecialed Bishop of Raphoe. 

Among icholan of other ranksy the once oeiebrated 
John Dnna, or Doni Scotas, as be ia ntoaUy called* 
waa educated here. Engbnd, Scotland^ and. Iicbmd 
contend for hb birth ^ bnt the coocluaion of bia lfS^« 
worfcaitt ibe libimiy of tUa GoM^ gifea the pideranoe 
to England, and states, that even by.birth he waa Qoa^ 
aected with Merton, haTing. been bom in a certain 
** village called Duoatan, iijk the parish of EoMldoi^ 
" (Embleton,) in the county of Nortbambeiland» be* 

k)ng)og to the house of the Scholars of MerltMt 
** Hall, in Oxfoid." He was titled IhctBr SMUt^ 
as his successor and opponent in this CoUcge wao 
lamed Doctor JamtuibUU* Scotua died ia 190^^ bub 
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llicre appears no foimdatio& for the itport that lie 

WW buried alive. Occam died in 1347> The no feti 
celebrated John Wickliffe was admitted a Commoner 
4>f Queeo*s, Iwt removed afterwards to Merton, of 
which he became a Fellow. He too acquired a tiU* 
of respect, that of Doctor Evtuigtliau, To these m$f 

be added, Dr. Oeorge Owen, physician io Heniy f 

VIII. praised by Leland for his extensive learning 

Dr. Richard Smith, the ablest supporter of the catho- 
lic religion in the reign of Mary: — Grimoald, poet 

and translator, the author of a spirited paraphrai>e OQ 

Virgil's Georgics, published in 1591 : — Jasper Hey- 

wood, a poet : — The celebrated Drusius was admitted a 

member of this College, and handsomely entertained 

by the Society, in return for the instructions he gave 

in oriental languages: — Dr. GouJston, founder of the 

Goulstonian Lecture^ — Sir Isaac Wake, ambassador^ * ^" • * f*-^-^ tr^OSL 

a man of various learning; he >yij^ Public Orator in ^""•^^t 

1604, and Representative of the University in 1624: — 

Dr. Bainbridge, originally of Cambridge, astronomer 

and Savilian Professor : — Robert Devereux, Earl of 

iisscx, the parliamentary general, whose character bj 

Clarendon does so much honour to the impartiality of 
that illustrious historian : — Farpaby, the eminent claSi> 
Meal scholar and tftpcber;— Francis Cheynell, to wbo«9 
hiitofy I>r. Johnwm'i elegant pen has giYenaooiisiF 
detaUe dcgvee of interettz^-Sanpnel CIiiIec^ the orient 
talitty Hid fint aicbetypographer of the UaiTenil^ 
High Cretsy, ^ Roman CMholic historiea, vm pf 
the firmest chimpioiM of thtt religion ^9 mim^ 
teeoth eeotmj, hn^ lemitfhtblB Ibf lofkimiag the a»- 
peritiea of oootioYersy by hit ipeaoen m well hie 
pcB»— Pr. Edmimd Didnmoa, a phyMcimi of gfe«t 

tt 
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caiinence in an age that could boast of Willis, Sydeti- 
ham, and Lower, but who, as a philosopiier, did not 
Itoep pace with Boyle, Ilooke, or Newton: — Antony 
Wood, the Oxford historian : — Sir Kichard Steele, the 
father of periodical essayists, was at one time Post- 
master here; and the ingenious editor of Cliaucer, 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, look his Master's degree in this 
Society, but wtU occur bereafber as a Scboiar of 
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1 HE origin of this College has been involved ia 
a considerable degree of obscurity, by the zeal of 
soiue ancient chroniclers and historians, who have 
wished to carry it so far back as to be beyond all 
power of illustration from authentic records. Their 
opinion was, that the justly celebrated King Alfred 
was cither the founder or the restorer of it. To con- 
firm this, a petition has been produced, in which, in 
the eleventh year of Richard II. 1387, the College ad- 
dressed i'arliaincnt for relief in a certain matter at issue 
in liic courts of law, respecting part of their estates, 
and represented, as a fact whk^ might procure them 
fnonr, that John of Beverley, ArcbbUhop of York, 
the fca^hle Bede, and other femdna ]X>cton of an* 
cient tinm, bad been atadeofii or tdiohua beve. One 
coosequeooe of the piodecttoii of this petHloft was^ 
that when the College came to be bailt a quadraih* 
gnkr Ibrai m the time of Henry VL the efllgiet 6f 
John of Beverley and of Alfied were placed in the 
windowBy and tenred to create and perpetfiale the' 
bdief ef'a fiiot, which before that time, bad Qev6r 
been aiacrted, and wae not now proved. 

Attf indeedi that aeema neoenary to remark on thit 
petition u, that Bede and John of Beverley had been 
dea^ above a century before Alfred was boni', and 
that 8789 the year usually assigned for the fouadatton , 
«f the College was the second of tlMt monarch'! 

c4 
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reign, durinc^^which he was involved in difficnltie* 
which precluiied hii^from attention to any other ob- 
jects than the preservation of his throne and people. 
He must, therefore, accmding to the opinion of 
Camden, Powcl, and Hearne, have been only the 
Restorer; but what he did restore docs not appear 
to- have been a College, or any regularly constituted 
Society deserving the name; nor, which is of more 
importance, is there lo l>e found in any of the records 
belonging lo the University the smallest intimation 
respecting any benefactions, halls, or schools in Ox- 
ford, given or founded by Alfred. The most ancient 
historian^, his contemporaries, are equally silent ; and 
Ralph Higden is the first, who, in the fourteenth 
/ ccntnrv, introduces him as establishing a common 

nf * school at Oxford of divers arts and sciences: but on 

r* * 

A /■ ' what authority Higden a -sorts this, h;is not yet been 

^^j^ ' l"^^ s»\'¥L>^^^^'^^^^^'^' '^^ respect to the eiistom of praying 
• ' ' for King Alfred, it is not older than the reign of 

Queen Mary, and then he was not mentioned in the 
prayer as the Founder of this College, but as the 
** Founder of the University';" an honour to which 
lie seems to have a better title. 

The historian of this College has very clearly 
proved, that it was created by the liberahty of Wil- 
liam of Durham, Hector of Wearmouth, or Bisho{^— 
Wearmoutb. Very few pnrticulan have been haiided ' 
down to us of hia personal character. It is probable' 
that he was a native of the phoe fmm which bo takes * 

• Smitb'i HUt. of University Collfgc, p, 236. The entire object of 
this li'. tory was to give llie Found' rship to William of Durham, or to 
the Uiuversity, with his nione^i aud the tnia of proof and argumeat ' 
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liii name, and was educated there, or in the mona- 
ftcry of Wearmoulli adjoining, and afterwards sent to 
study at Oxford. He died in the year 1249, at Rouen 
in Normandy, on his return from the Court of Rome, • 
whither, it is supposed, he had gone for the purpose 
of soliciting tlie Bishopric of Durham, on the resig- 
nation of his friend Bishop Farnham, which took 
place in February of that year. Leiand says, that the 
issue of this journey was his being appointed Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and that he was buried in the 
church of that see. 

By his will he bequeathed to the University the 
sam of three hundred and ten marks, to purchase cer- 
tain annual rents for the maintenance of ten, eleven, 
twelve, or more Masters, which was at this time the 
highest academical title, and implied the highest 
degree in Divinity, Law, Physic, or Arts; and these 
Masters were to be natives of Durham or its vicinity. 
On this money being deposited in the hands of the 
Chancellor and Masters of the University, the first 
mode they seem to have adopted was, by lending it 
to Scholars upon proper security, and upon interest, 
which interest they carried to the account of the 
Masters to be sustained. They then began to make ' 
purchases, the fint of which, in 1953» was a corner 
hoite in Scboolrstieiety now |»art of the ftont of 
Bmenoie College ; the teoond, ip 1255, a hoote in 
the High-etnet, opposite to the pfeteot College; 
the thifdy in 1968, on the fo^tb tide of the Ant,' 
whidb in the torVey 7 Edw. 1, }97^ ynM calM Brace- 
note Hall. With the fbinierlioiiRe it now fonns^the «^ 
iMe fnmt of Braaenoee Co\\fge, and had andendj 
fm achools hdoBging to it* |b 1970, a Ibuith and 
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last purcbaie was made of two houses west of tbi 
Angel hm, in St. Peter's parish. At this time, ten 
years was the accustomed rate of purdiaae ia Oxford^ 
mod eleven per cent, the interest of money* 

The rents arising from these purchases were at first 
distributed among Masters of Arts, or lent to perM)n9 
of rank. Such use of the money appeared most con- 
formablo to the testator's will; but man}- inconvenien-» 
cies arose from it, especially as the money was given 
to students over whom the executors had no control 
or inspection, and could not always determine by 
whom it was best merited, or how long the pension 
ought to be continued. They might likewise be in- 
duced to divert the money to a better and more 
secure purpose, from observing the plan adopted in 
Merton College, which was now endowed, and not 
only exhibited an unexceptionable precedent, bat 
contained some of the most eminent Jiien of the age. 

It may be here noticed, that while Smith, the his- 
torian of University College, is unanswerable in his 
proofs that Alfred was neither the founder, restorer, 
or benefactor of it, he is less successful in giving the 
priority to this College, and censuring Antony Wood 
for preferring Merton. Smith calls William of Dar« 
ham the first founder of a College, because he be- 
queathed his naoney in 1249» and adds, that his do** 
mtton eretted » lociety, and that society ought pro* 
perly to be called a College, which, be says, " It not 
" a building made of brick or ttone, adorned with 
** gates, towersy and qaadiangles, bnt » company, or 
** aociety, nniied in a body, and enjoying the Mofee 
^filte pririteges one widi aootber." Bai granting 
tfti» to be true, at a dbfinitioli, it does not apply- f9 
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the present case; for the persons who profited by 
Durham's liberality were not a society, but chosen by 
the University from various societies, as proper ob- 
jects, and remained in subordination to the halls 
or schools in which they were educated. William of 
HariuuB does not i^peu to Ittve had a College ia 
contemplation, nor was sodi an institotion known in 
his time; nor was it till the year lS8p that the Uni- 
versity, by resigning his property to hu scholars, 
took the first step to fonnd a College, independent in 
itself, and independent of the mode in which he pre* 
acribed that his money shoidd be employed. And it 
nay be Inrther observed, that no College in Oxford 
was titled or considered at sodi^ either popularly or 
hisiorically, notil it had received those yeiy bnildinga 
of hrick and stoae^ g*tes, towers, and qoadraagltti^ 
which Mr. Smith seems to consider as non-essentials. 

In die above-mentioned year 1^80, an inquiry was 
oi d c ro d by the University, respecting the uses to which 
WiUiam of Dnrfaam's mon^ had been applied; and 
the Masters who were delegated to make this inqniry, 
alter a scmpnloas ezanunatitMi, appointed foav Mas- 
ters, who were to conatitnte the managing members of 
a aoeie^, nndcr certain conditions. This, which ap- 
pears to have been the first foundation or appoint- 
flient of any thing like a College, was afterwards ia 
190ft confirmed by a small body of statutes, agreed 
vpon between the University and the Scholars, at the 
procurement of the executors of William of Durham. 
According to these it appeared that sufficient care had 
not heea taken to restrict the objects of his liberality 
to the city orcam^y of Durham, and it was now 
oideiiad».tha^ jaek kcal pcefenace should be punc* 
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taaUy obBerved ; and that if there were • deficieoej 
of Masters of Arts applying, Bachelors ehoold he 
preferred, and even Sophisters, who were born in or 
nearest Duiham. Their next statutes were dated 
1311, and here the same preference was confirmed; 
the Fellows were to reside in one house, and their 
numbers to be increased according to &e increase of 
their revenues. In all these documents WiUiam of 
Duriiam is recognized as the Founder, withont the 
remotest mention or alhtsion to Alfred, or to anj 
hall, college or odur institution made by him, and 
connected with this new foundati<m; but as the house' 
where Durham's scholars first assembled had been 
many years called University HaU, and those thai 
lived in it University Schoiars^ in these last statutes it 
was specially provided that they should be called' 
William of Durham** Scholars. 

With respect, however, to the house, or hall, where 
they first met, there is no positive evidence. Historians 
have generally placed them in University Hall, which 
now makes part of the site of Brazenose College, be- 
cause that Hull had been purchased by them ; whereas 
the other Halls, Bjrasenose Hail and Drowda Hall, 
which they had occasionally occupied, were only 
hired by them, and were of \oo ^re^t rent for them 
at present to afford. 

From this HaU they removed to the present site ia 
the High-street, according to the most probable calcu* 
lation, in 1343. On this spot, >vhere the College now 
stands, was Durham Hall, so called from Andrew of 
Durham, an Alderman of O.xford ; it had afterwards 
the names of Sclvcrno Hall, and Spicer's Hall. This 
they purchased, in 1332, from the three daughters of 
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Adam Feteplace, many years Mayor of Oxford: and 
to this they added the purchase of White Hall and 
Rose Hall in Kybald-street, (a street which no longer 
exists,) and Ludlow Hall in St. Peter's parish. On 
their removal to this situation, they styled themselves 
the Masters and Scholars of the Hall of the University 
of Oxford. Their first house they had named Univer- 
sity Hall in School-street, their present was called 
University Hall in High-street. From the year 
13<Jl, their leases ran in the name of the Master 
and Fellows of the Hall of William of Durham, 
commonly called University Hall; but in 1381 i( 
was called Great University Hall; and from that time 
the names j^uJa Universitaiis and Magna Aula Uni^ 
versitatis were used promiscuously until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. This title of Great University 
Hall was used either to distinguish it from the one 
they had left in Scliool-street, or from one upon the 
spot, which they purchased in 1404, and w^hich was 
called Little University Hall. Other purchases made 
hj the Fellows are carefully recorded in their books, 
vliicli evidoitfy prove, that every thing which be- 
haf^ or cm did belong, to thii College, was pur* 
rhwed with iSait mam^ otWWkm of JhHiiam, or of 
die sMoeadiog benefikdon. In 1475 Umj neAweA 
a.thifd body of stitates, wlOcb, improfed by •ome 
•ibsequeat tdditioM^ continues still in foroe. At 
wkat time the corporation was completed it in* 
cotnn; bot they had a comnion leal in or before 
the year 1580, and soon after, tbeir fint College 
vat bnilc in a qnadraogular form, and continned 
imftiltfaeyetf 160B. 
^eoefodoiB appeaitd veiy carly^ in 1490 a coa- 
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sidcrable addition of landed property wai giTen by 
Gilbert Ynglebred; and in 1320, Philip of Beverley 
gave a mill and lands in Hoklerness, to support two 
Scholars or Masters, born near Beverley. He was 
•Rector of Kaagham, or Canjgliain» probably a Fel- 
low of the College, and the only Doctor of Divioity 
in the Archdeaconry of the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
After his death he waa reputed a saint, and miraclea 
were attributed to him. Robert de Reply ng ham. 
Chancellor of York, who died in ia3£, is also ena* 
merated, silthongh doubtfully, among the early tup- 
porteiB of this house*; but the following are named 
with more cerlaittty; King Henry IV. and Walter 
Skirhtw, Bishop of Durham, in 1403, gave the manor 
of Rothyng Margaret, or Mark's Halli in Essex, for 
the maintenance of three FeUows, either Gradnatea 
or Undergraduates, natives of York or Darhani. 
^kirlaw furnished the library also with some manu- 
scripts. He was a native of Skiilaw, or Skirley, ia 
Yorkshire^ and is said to have run away Iron his 
ftther's houses when a boy, to the Univeisi^, wheve 
he cultivated learning widi sooh suoeess, as to be 
made, first. Dean of St. Martin's^ afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry, then of WeHs, and lastly 
of Durham, where he died, April, 1406. If we nitty 
credit his biographers, his parents knew nothing of 
him from the time of his elopement, until he arrived 
at the see of Durham, when he found them oat, and 
provided for them suitably to his rank. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, about the 

•Wood and Smith differ much id Uidr acMNints of the fint beiief«c- 
tont»adiC«^lagB. IaBaoc««rtaintltttIlMirali^ableioicce«d]« 
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year 144t, gave the Society a quantity of lancl^ and 9 
the ■dvomoQ of the Rectory of Aradiffe in Craven^ oa, . 
in the county of Yoric, for the maintenance of three 
Bachelors or Masters of Arts, of the dioceses of Dur« 
ham, Carlisle, and York, to study divinity, and to be 
accounted Fellows. By this donation, and a sum of 
Booey given by Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winches^ 
ter, and Cardinal, the Society were enabled to build a 
refectory and other additions to their house. In 1566, 
Joan Davys, wife of Roger Hcwet, citizen of Oxford, 
gave estates in the parish of St. Martin and St. Tho- 
mas, for the support of two Logic lecturers, or one on 
Logic and another on Philosophy, and for increasing 
Hie diet of the Master and Fellows. In 1584, Francis 
(lussel, second Earl of Bedford, bequeathed 20l. per 
«m. to be given to two poor Students in divinity, who 
were to be called The Earl of Bedford's Scholars : and 
in 1587, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, gave lands 
for the maintenance of two Scholars, at the rate of 
801, per ann. each. In 1590, Otho Hunt, the clergy- 
man of Methely in Yorkshire, provided by lands for 
a Scholar, to be chosen from Swinton, in the parish 
of Wath, or from that parish generally, or the 
parishes of Metliely or Kirkburton, or in Yorkshire 
geoerally, or the places ne-xt adjoining. In 1592, 
John Freyston, of Altofts in Yorkshire, Esq. gave 
•a estate in Pontefract, for the maintenance of a 
Fellow and two Scholars, who were to be natives of 
the county ; he gave money alao for the purchafc of. 
a haiMC on the west side of the College, now part of 
the great quadrangle* In iGOff, John Bimnw, B. D* 
Viou* of Bteiogstoke in Hampshire, Fdiov of BalUo^ 
•i of tUi College, gaTOaaoshiUtiQik laUUSytlio 
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Rmr. Robert Gontfey, Rector of Titsey io Surry, 
bequeathed the rectory jand parsoaage of Flamsted 
io Hertfoidthire to the College, for the maioteoaooe 
of two Schokrt^ for a certain period, ood afterwanb 
of two more, all of whoni shoald be choaen by the 
Muter and FeUowsy two ont of the .Gnunmar-eohool 
of Rochester^ and two ont of that of Makktooe, all 
natives of •Kent, except such as might bis of his lun^ 
dfed. Their present albwance is I5l, permmtm, and 
chambers in the College; and nearly one half of the 
Scholais who have ei^oyed this bcnefrction appear 
to haive been of the namaior Jdiidfied of the testator. 

ihe .Btt.cGharles Greenwood,^ 




bequeathed money 
foi^tha:niaidtenafioa6f4aiiMn%dk»w8 and Schdan; 
'T^oi.rfr^ butone of his esecntors, having disputed this . at law, 
it was not recovered in snoh a manner as to fbifil the 
intention of the testator. It appears, however, that 
he contributed the sum of 15001. towards raising the 
present buildings, and that part of them were effected 
from hw plan. In 1631, a pupil of Mr. Greenwood'^ 
Sir Simon Be met. Bart, by will, dated August I5p. 
t^ed^'dSPestate of Hanky lodge and parte, in Tow- 
caster hundred, Northamptonshire, in trustees to the 
use of Darac Elizabetli his wife, for the term of her 
2i£^ settliag the reversion on this College, towards 
' completing the new buildings, and for eight Fel- 
lowships and eight Scholarships; but the lands not 
being so productive as was expected, the number 
was reduced to four each. Sir Simon purcliased. 
this estate for 6000I. It has since beea deadorested» 
and converted into pasture and tillage. 
By the liberality of these and other benefactors^ thf . 
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College is now in possession of the V icarage of 
Araciiflfe in Yorkshire; the Rectories of North 
Cemey, Gloucestersliirc; Chtckendon, Oxfordshire; 
tltuii, Huntingdonshire; Melsonby, Yorkshire; Tar- 
rant Gunville, Dorsetshire; Headhouriic Worthy", 
Hants, &c. and ilic perpetual Cuuacv of Fiainstedi 
to be given to one of Mr. Gim^Icy's Scliolars. 

In atlditioii to these benefactions may be mentioned 
that of Dr. Radclifie, who left to the College iiis estate 
of Linton, near York; and directed by his will, that two 
tfrnvelUng Fellows^ to be appointed by tiie Lord Chan- 
cdlor, tlw Chanodbr of the Unimaity, the Chancel* 
lor of the Eicfaequer, the Aichbithop of Centerbiiiy, 
the Bithops of Loiidoii end Windieater, and the Maf* 
ter of die Rolfa^ thonld receive 9Q0l. jpff aimaMi each, 
for ten years, the first five of which they are leqaired 
to spend abroad; and that' the smphis of the estate 
jdwaU be applied to the ptuchase of advowsons. 

Dr. Browne, Master of the College^ who died 176*, 
ibaaded two ScfaoUoshtpSy worth flCd. per mmum, tot 
natives of Yorkshire, and iacreased the other York* 
ahire SdioJarshipt lo die same valne. 

In 15SN|| die rents of this Colkige were valued at 
lOOi. and in 1012, the-Sooie^ oonsisted of seventy- 
two persons. It now consists of a Master, twelve 
Fellows, and seventeen Schohurs, with other stadeots. . 
The King is the Visitor. 

• This IWing, l^the will of t>r. RaddilTe, dated 13 Sept. 17N, -H 
often as it txcoincs voUl« is to be bestowed on a Member of Uuiveraitjr 
CoU^, to be nominated fay the Vlee-ClMiMellor, tbe two DMnitjr 
imaa, die llaiCtr «r Univtid^Coilefe, ud tbe Rector of UimoIh 
CAf% Ik As tiMt Misf ( or (bs ■^|or |wC «f thtnt 
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Very little inrormfttion can now be recovered respeet« 
ing the original BUILDINGS belonging to this Col- 
lege, as to the time of erection, the architects, or the 
form* It appears, however, that in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry IL the various tenements, sdiools, 
or halls, inhabited by the Society, were pulled down, 
and the whole re-edified in a quadrangular form, but 
without exact proportions, as its progress depended 
on their funds. About the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIH. a tower was added by Ralph Hamsterty 
over the public gateway. .The whole was executed 
in a plain, substantia] manner, But of no great height, 
which was the case with ail the original CoUegea. 
When the more ancient part began to decay, 1i new 
quadrangle was projected, and built at various times, 
from the year l6S4 to 1675, with the architectural aid 
of the before-mentioned Charles Greenwood. It b a 
noble Gothic structure of an hundred feet squaic^ 
containing on the south side the Chapel and Hall. 
Many judicious alterations have been lately made oa 
the exterior of this square, to which the designs of 
Br. Griffith, the present Master, have given a more 
decided Gothic character. Above the gateway are 
two statues, that on the outside of Queen Aniw, 
and that within of James IL the latter preseote^- 
to the Society by a Roman Catholic, and placed heic 
in the Mastership of Mr. Obadiah Walker. 

The other and newer court, of which thia CoUegc 
is composed, has only three sides, each about eighty 
feet in length, and opens to the Master's garden on 
the south. The north and east sides, which were 
built by the munificence of Or. RadcKflfe, contain 
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ihft Matter's lodgiogt. Above the gateway of this 
. coart, oo the outside, is a statue of Queen Mary, 
and another within of Dr. Raddlffe. These two 
quadrangles form a grand front towards the High- 
street, of above two hundred and sixty foet in length, 
-with a tower over each gateway at equal distances 
from the extremities. The whol^ from its numerous 
Gothic ornaments, and especially when oontraAed 
with the airy grandeur of its opposite n«ghbour, 
Qaeen's, exhibits an appearaooe of hif^er antiquity 
than is justified by its history, -and serves to per- 
petuate the notion, that this is the eldest daughter 
of Alma Mater. 

The Hall was begun to be built in l640^ but, 
owing to the interruption given to the University 
during the Usurpation, was not completed until the 
time of Charles IL In the year 1766, the interior 
was much iippioted by the removal of the fire-place 
from the centre of the room, where it was usuailly 
placed in College-halls, as well as in the ancient balls 
of oar nobility and gentry*. A chimney was then 
constructed on the south side, and a wainscot put up 
with a screen at tiie lower end, and the whole orna^ 
men ted in the Gothic taste. The entire ex pence of 
these alterations was borne by the spirited contribu- 
tions of the Master and Fellows, and of some gentle- 
men who had left the College with a grateful remem* 
bonce of her favours. The elegant chimney-piece * 
was one of the n|any donations of the late Sir Roger 
lilewdigate, Bart, some time Gentleman Commoner 
here, and for many Parliaments one of the Keprc- 

• Chnitni's Lives of tiM Foonlin of BniMMe Ceikfi, p. SCr 
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sentativcs of the University. The arms of most of tlic 
other t untributors arc placed on the wainscot, toge- 
ther with the portraits of Sir Roger Newdigate, Lord 
Kadiior, Sir William Scott, and Sir Robert Cham- 
bers. The south window contains the figures of 
Moses, Elias, aiul our Saviour, in painted glass, by 
Henry Giles, dated l687 ; and the roof is decorated 
with the arms of the principal benefactors. 

The Common Room contains Wilton's excellent 
bust of Alfred from Rysbrach's model, given to the 
College by the Earl ot Radnor ; the portraits of Henry 
IV. and Robert DucUry, Earl of Leicester, burnt in 
wood by Dr. Griffith; a mode of delineating objects, 
which certainly produces a very extraordinary effect, 
and may be ranked among the must ingenious substi- 
tutes for the penc il. Eroni the same artist, is a beau- 
tiful drawing of the High-street: and prints of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and Sir William Jones have lately 
been added to the decorative memoranda of thi» 
room. 

The old Library was an upper room at the west 
end of the Chapel, and as far back as lG32, when 
Dr. George Abbot, the Master, gave an hundred 
pounds for the purchase of books, consisted of a 
considerable number; but when the old Chapel was 
pulled down, the present Library was erected on the 
south side, and beyond the principal quadrangle, and 
finished in H)(39. The collection has since been valu- 
ably enriched, both in MSS. and printed books, by 
various presents. Wood's notice of tltis Library in 
its infant state is illustrative of the manners and 
learning of the times. ** At first the Society kept 
" those books they liad (which wore but few) im 
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" chfiiliy md .onoe, tonetinifit twice in a year, made 
"choioe for the bonowing of Bvcb as thej liked, 
** by gtviog a certificate onder their hands for the 
<* restoring of them i^au to their j^per phoe*.* 
Hov ardoons the pusoit of litetatiire, and how slow 
fits progress, before the invention of printing! 

It does not appear that, for some years after the 
foundation of this College^ the Society had any place 
for divine service belonging tp themselves, hat au 
tended either in St. Mary's, or St. Petei^s in the East. 
Aboat the year 1969$ they possessed an Oratory, or 
Cbafil, within their own premises, of which little 
CHI be traced. The Chapel which preceded the pre- 
sent was finished and consecrated to the memory 
of St. Cnthbert on the second of the Kalends olT 
April, 1476. This continned in nse until about die 
year 1699, when a design was formed of building the 
present Chapel on the south side of the new qua* 
drang^; but this was interrupted now, and again in 
1657, by the distractions of the Interregnum, and 
the bnildiog was not finally completed until 166S. 
On March 20, St. Cathbert's day, it was consecrated 
with great solemnity by Dr. Blaadford, then Bishop 
€>f Oxford, afterwards of Woroester; a man, says 
Burnet, " modest and humble even to a fault." 

The painted windows were executed by Abraham 
van Linge in i640-i, and as the Chapel was hot then 
read J to receive them, escaped the general destructioo 
to which most works of art of this description were 
devoted. The fine east window, whose colours are 
mach decayed, was the 'Work. of Henry Giles, already 

• 

• •Wo«d'•<Mh9ai■mlHdta|•atOa(e^«o|.l.^«l. 
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noticed, a t'ainmis glass-painter of York, and wa« 
given by Br. HadeliflV in 168*. The ceiling of this 
Cliapel is (jl (lolliic p^roined, and ot" nioic recent 
date than the walls. The screen, as usual, of the 
Corinthian order, is exquisitely carved by CJrinlin 
Gibbons. Tlie ah;n-jiiccc is a copy of Carlo Dolce's 
Saivator Mundi, burnt in wood by the present 
ISIaster. The anto-elia[iel has ]at( ly received an 
addition calculated to excite the highest emotions 
of veiUTation, the ruonumcnt of Sir W illiatn Jones, 
from the classical chisel of riaxuian, and presented 
by Lady Jones. The bas relief represents Sir Wil- 
liam employed, with the assistance of some Bra- 
mins, in preparing that great work, a digest of the 
Hindoo laws, on which he seemed to wish that his 
fame, as a public benefactor, should rest. IJut the 
fame of such a man could not be circumseribed. He 
had pcrliaps more various learning, and more ex- 
tensive knowledge, than any scholar of lii> lime. This, 
by comparisf)n, is only preeminence, but, joined as it 
was in him to the exquisite sensibility of the finest 
taste, was truly wonderful. A monument by Flaxman 
has lately been erected to (he memory of Dr. Wcthe- 
rell, the late Master. 

We find no Master or Custos on record before 
tlie year 1332, which is consistent with the date as- 
signed to the habitation of Durham Hall before men- 
tioned. The first Master was Roger de Aswardby, 
and he was succeeded in 1368 by John Podclington^ 
who, in Wood's opinion^ had been Principal of Bal- 
liol Hall. In this list we find the names of Dr^ Ab» 
bot> afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; Dr. Ban* 
croft, Bishop of Oxford; and Ohadi»h Walker, who 
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iloetbu Fdbwihip, doring the Rebellbii, for bit ad- 
heieBoe to the Cbonsh of Engbuid, and his Master- 
ship, at the Revdutioo, for bis adherence to the 
Drarch of RoiAe. Br. Raddiflb, who had beca bis 
pupil, kindly maintutaed him until his death in l6Q9t 
and intened him in St. Ftaoras churoh-yard, London, 
with a short epitaph, intimating that he had rCMhed 
tbe grave ^ through good report and ill report."^'^^ 
piasent Master is the thirty-sixth on the list. 

Among the AncBBiSBors and Bishops educated 
in University College, attention is first due to Slcir- 
law. Bishop of Durham, already noticed as a benefao-. 
tor to thb College, but probaUy in a less degree than 
to other plaoes. Besides the erection of several bridges 
and gateways, and the repairs of churches in his dio> 
case, he built at his own ezpenoe a great part of tbe 
tower of York Minster, usually called the Lantern. 
He founded a chantry likewise in tiiat church, erected 
part of the beautiful cloister of Durham, and a chapel 
called from his name in the parish of Swine in UoL 
demesse. His will affords additional proofs of bti 
munificent spirit. His succdsor in the Bishopric 
of Dnrham, Thomas Langley, was also of tliis Col- 
lege, according to ^V''ood, although Hutchinson places 
him at Cambridge. When appointed to this Bishop- 
ric, he resigned the seals as Lord Chancellor, and 
afterwards was made a Cardinal by Pope John 
XXIII. He was likewise a very extensive bene- 
factor in his diocese : — Richard Fiemraing, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Founder of Lincoln College : — John 
Shirewoode, or Sherwood, Bishop of Duriiam (roin 
1485 to 1493, had the reputation of a poet, and, what 
was perhaps more remarkable in his tine, that of 

»4 
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a Gieek scholar ^— Bishop Ridley, the martyr, waa 
sometime Fellow here, but properly belongs to Cam- 
bridge : — Dr. Tobie Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
belongs both to University and to Christ Church; 
one of tlie most eminent and laborious divines of 
his time, and a man of extensive benevolence and 
learning : — ^Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, whom 
Balliol may claim as a Fdlow, has already been no- 
ticed among the Masters; and to him may be added 
Bancroft, Bishop of Oxford ; Potter, Bishop of Ox- 
ford and Archbishop of Canterbury, and author of 
the Grecian Antiquities; and Dr. Charles Lyttelton, 
Bishop of Carlisle, President, and a considerable be- 
nefactor of books and MSS. to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

This College gave education likewise to Richard 
Stanyhurst, a poet of a very singular cast, but more 
deserving of notice as one of our earliest poetical 
critics: and it may claim the whole of the learned 
family of Dtgges ; Leonard and Thomas, celebrated 
mathematicians; Sir Dudley, Master of the Rolls, 
his son Dudley, and his brother Thomas, the poet 
and translator:— Sir George Croke, Chief Justice of 
England :-^Lord Herbert of Cberbury, who has been 
characterised as a man of a martial spirit and .pro- 
found understanding, and who exhibits in his writ- 
ings the inc6nsistencies of a credulous infid^; « 
character less uncommon than- the pride of infi- 
delity IS disposed • to allow General LangbaiDe^ 
son of Dr. Gerard Laagbaine of Qneen'% the first 
Iregulallr biographer of dramatic writers^ aftd die fiiat 
collector of a dramatic library ^— Dr. Dudley Loftas^ 
Civilian, but more eminent as an oriental acholarr— 
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Dr. John Hudson, Keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
, » Tery learned classical editor, originally of Queen'* 
College, and aftenraids Principal of St. Mary Hall. 
Whea Dr. Radclifle was inspired with the incli- 
nation, but irresolute as to the proper mode, Dr. 
Hodton is laid to have directed Ilia attenlioB to 
those objeou, in thig University, which hit nmni- 
fioenoe. allefwuis pfomotBd and cnriehed »— Flatel, 
aMQOonferaiist writer of oootidenble kaming, and 
■nuitenrapted popularity :^Wi]]iaiii Snidi»lKActor of 
Mdiooby, who pnUished the hiitory of thb CoOege 
m 17fi8. He became a member of it in l606| and 
was elected Fellow in 1675. Hn hiitoiy would have 
been of moch higher Taloe had he not delayed it to hb 
Imt dayi, when age and infirmt^ nearly o terpow ew d 
hhn ; and had he made it to embiaoe die whole pro* 
gien of the College^ instead of confining it to the 
single point of William of Durham's right to the 
honours of Foundership>-Dr. Raddifie was of this 
College before he removed to Lincoln The Rev, 
Joseph Bingham, whose Qnjgtiiet ficcfaio i ltcjB induce 
OS to regret that he should have been obliged to 
resign the advantages derivable from his Fellowship, 
a Gtrenmstanoe which the editors of the Bioigraphia 
Britannica have for some reason omitted ; he was the 
tator of Dr. Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury >-The 
teamed William Elstob, some time a Commoner of 
Queen's, was elected Fellow of this College by the 
friendship of I^r. Charlet and Dr. Hudson. His life 
and that of his equally learned sister were discovered 
ia the Bodleian Library by Dr. Wetherell, late 
Master of this College*. Carte, the historian, took 

• MicfaoU't Lif« of Bow}-er, vol. iv. p. 1 12. 
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his first, degree here, previon-'y to his removing to 
Cambridge: and lago, the poet aiiu frieud of Sheii- 
stone, was Servitor here in 1732. •Among the law 
scholars of more recent times, the name of Sir 
Robert Chambers will readily occur. He was Vi- 
nerian Professor in 1777, when he was appointed 
second Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal. On this occasion, the University, in full 
Convocation, passed a vote for appointing a substi- 
tute, and allowed Sir Robert the option of returning 
to his professorship within three years, a mark of 
respect which would have been sufiieient to fix 
the character of this learned and amiable man, had 
we no other testimonies of his worth. Sir William 
Jones has already been noticed, and cannot too often 
be recommended to students, as a pattern of literary 
industry, and a proof that the most indefatigable 
labour is no obstructiou to the energies of naturai 
tast« and gcoius. 
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The Sbonder of this GoU^ was John de BaIUol» of 
BemanTs castle m the eoonty of Daifaam, a man of 
gfeat opolence aod power in the thirteenth oentaiyy, 
and a steady adherent to Heniy III. in all his ctTil 
oonlnsts and wan. His ancestor, Guy Balliol, came 
into fibgfaaid with William the Conqueror; and the 
second of the fiunily bnilt Bemaid's or Baniaid 
casd^ the rains of 'wliich still remain. 

The wealth and political consequence of John de 
BaUiol were dignified by a Iotc of learning, and a 
henevolence jof disposition, which about the year 
IflGS (or lfl6B, as Wood thinks) mduced him to 
maintain certain poor Scholais of Oxford, in nom- 
ber sixteen, by exhibitions, perhaps with a view to 
some more pennanent establishment, whoi he should 
have leisure to mature a plan for that purpose. On 
lus death in ISfiD", wliich appears from this circum- 
stance to have been sudden, he could only rccom- 
aacnd the objects of his bounty to his lady and bis 
eatecnltMts, but left no written deed or authority: 
nnd as what he bad formerly given was from bis- 
personal estate, now in other hands, the farther care 
of his Scholars would in all probability have ceased, 
hail not his jady been persuaded to fulfil bis intention 
io the most honourable manner, by taking upon her* 

• Sa.r%Bt, the btatoriaa of this CoU^^ iS «f Ofillioil> that fas Ati 
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self the fatnre maintenaiice of them. Bat, without 
detracting from the merit of her own libeiBlity« it 
would be injurious to suppress the name of Richaid 
Sllckbury, a Minorite Friar^iMid her Confessor, who 
was her priadpal adviser in this matter. His argu- 
ments, we are told, were backed by those of another 
ecclesiastic, the Coofessor of the Comiless of Pem- 
broke, who had succeeded in persuading thai ladj to 
endow Pembroke Hall in Cambridge ; but the 
between the periods renders this ciremnstance son^ 
what improbable, as the Countess of Pembroke did 
not begin her foundation until the year 1343. 

John de Balliol's lady, styled the Lady Denrorgille^ 
was one of the three daughters and coheiresses of 
Alan of Galloway, a powerful Scotch Baron, by Mar- 
garet, the eldest sister of John Scot, last Earl of 
Chester, and one of the heirs to David, sometime 
Earl of Huntingdon, younger brother of William, 
King of Scotland. By her marriage with John de 
Balliol, she became mother of John de Balliul, the 
ill-fated King of Scotland. 

The first step which Lady Dervorgilfe took, in pro* 
Tiding for die Scholars, was to hire a boose in Hone- 
monger lane, afterwards called Canditch, (from Cms- 
dida Fossa,) in St. Maty Magdalen's parish, and on 
the site where part of the present College standi; 
and, being supported in the design by her hasbaiid'a 
executors, continued the provision which he aflotted. 
In 1889, she gave them 'statotet under her seal*, and 

■ Tilts seal coutains a portrait of her, the dress of which was copietl 
in her portrait in the I*ictuic Gallery ; but tfa* hot h aaid to kftTe bccu 
taken Iron aa Oklbid btsulgr, aa syA— n/tJaa i ^lw cf titaMwl' 
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tffohUHl Hi^de Hirtipoll and WiUiim de Bfenyk 
■I Pnemntam, or Gofomon of her Sdiolan. Theto 
■tatom, which ranaioed in font for feveial 
»iD lerre to tiiroir aome jight on the modes of ooUe* 
giaie diicipline end oider in the thurteenth century. 

After the appoiataent of the Proenrntors, the 
Schohut* wete enjoioed to be pieient aft divine offioet 
on Lord's days and principal festiTals, and also at 
senuMis on those days, unless urgent occasions di* 
TBfted dMBH. On other days, th^ ivcie to freqnent 
the Schooh, and ioDow their studies aooording to the 
siatnieB of the Universi^: they were to obey her 
Ftocuatort in all things which she had ordered foi 
their govemment and good, and woe to <dioose from 
OHMOg themselveB a Prinoipa], wfaQm all should ob^ 
in tUi^ according to statnter and customs approved 
and used by them. The Principal, after bemg duly 
sleeted, was to be piesented to the Proenmtors, to be 
ep p ro iud and oonfiimed by them, till' which time he 
shoddnotexeiciseanyaathori^. The Scholars wer^ 
to pioeuve three masaes to be^tckmnly oddirated 
efcry year Ibr the -soul of her husband, the souls of 
her predecessors, and her own health and safety, Sk. 
Bveiy day, before and after dinner and supper, they 
vcfe to ssj a bcnedictioa, and pray especiaUy for the 
soul of her husbend, and for her Pkocontors, accoid- 
ipg to n pieseribed form. In order that the poor 
mi|^t be the better mamtained, the ridwr Schohrs 
were eijonied to live so tempeiatdy, that the said 
" poor be not grieved by burthensome eipeoces 

■ 

Iwhi. Cwstiim ly llr.HiiliiihHl, iwmlMi Kwpwsitlw Aih* 
■ilialfciiswitoflfuw. Iw Hilt. sTSi^M vol. 
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nnd such Scholars ns inurmiired against this and 
some other injunctions respecting extravagance, were 
to be renioved immediately, without any hope of re- 
turning. The Scholars also were to speak Latin in 
common, and in case of disobedience should be re- 
buked by the Principal, who, after two or three 
admonitions, had the power to remove them from 
the common table, to cat by thcniselvis, and be 
served last; and if they remained incorrigible lor a 
week, the Procurators were to expel them. Every 
other week a sophism was to be disputed and de- 
termined in the house among the Scholars by turns, 
so that they both oppose and answer; and if any 
Sophister advanced so far as to be able to determine 
in the Schools, the Principal was to inform him that 
he should tirsi determine at home among his fellows. 
At the end of every disputation, the Principal was to 
appoint the next day of disputing, and was to mode- 
rate and correct the locpiacious, and appoint the so- 
phism next to be handled, and also the opponent, 
respondent, and determiner, that so they might the 
better provide themselves for a disputation. The 
only other regulation worthy of notice was, that tliey 
were to have a poor Scholar assigned them by the 
Procurators, to whom they were bound to give every 
day the leavings or broken meat of their table, unless 
the Procurators should think it fit to be omitted. 
The Scholars appear at this time to have amouated 
to sixteen. 

In 1284, the Lady Dervorgille purchased a tene- 
ment of a citizen of Oxford, called Mary's Hall, as a 
perpetual settlement for the Principal and Scnolars 
of the House of BaliioL This edifice, after jreceiviog 
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•uitable repairs and additions, was called New Baliiol i /. • ^ 

Hall, and their former residence then bogaa to receive *P. 'J'>' / 

the name of Old Baliiol Hall. The same year she 

made over certain lands in the county of Norlhum- 

berland, tlic greater part of which was afterwards lost. 

The foundation, however, was about this time con*- 

firmed by Oliver, Bishop of Lincoln, and by ilic son 

of the Founder, who was afterwards King of Scotland, 

and whose consent in this matter seems to entitle him 

to the veneration of the Society. 

The revenues of this College were at first very 
tmall, yielding only eight-pence' per tceek to each 
Scholar, or twenty-seven pounds nine shillings and 
four pence for the whole per annum, which was soon 
found insufficient. A number of benefactors, how- 
ever, promoted the jjurposes of the Founder, by en- 
riching the establishment with gifts of land, money, 
and church-livings ; and althougli some of these were 
lost by various accidents, or wrested from the College 
by iojastice, yet what remained proved, under judi- 
cioat management, infficient to answer the liberal in- 
mtHNw of the beDefiMStm* 

In 1294, Hugh de Wychenbroke^ or de Wyer, gairt 
the adrowson of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, and 
■mne other property in that perish. In 1310^ Hugh 
de Werkenbj, Principal, and Wiilisin de Gotham, n 
Fdkiw of the College, gave four mei«aaget in School* 
street, for the support of a Chaplain to officiate m 
the Qialoiy, which had been provided a few years 
before. In 1380, Richard de Hunsi ng ore^g ave a te*>« ,t/mmV'^ 
ncmcnt in Oxibid, in St« John's parish/which is now /tv^^^j^ ^ ^ 
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port of Alban Hall, and some lands. Bat as with all 
these helps the Scholars bad no more weekly than 
the eight-pence before mentioned, and that no longer 
than until they became Masters of Arts, many of 
them were obliged to relinquish their studies, and 
even to follow mechanical trades for a maintenance. 

The first benefactor who stepped forward to relieve 
them in this distress, and to support the CoU^^, was 
Sir William Felton, Knt. who about the year 1340 
gave them the Rectory and manor of Alboldesly, or 
Ahbotsley, in Huntingdonshire; and Pope Clement, 
who confirmed Sir William Felton*s gift, joined with 
him likewise in introducing a regulation, that the 
Fellows might keep their place, even after becoming 
Masters or Doctors, until they succeeded to a living* 
About die same time, both their numbers and re- 
venues were augmented by the liberality of Sir Philip 
Soroervyle, Lord of the Manor of Wykenore in Sta£* 
fordshire', who gave the church of MikeU Benton, or 
Long Benton, with lands in the county of Northum- 
berland, for the maintenance of six Scholars, who 
were to be chosen by the sixteen Fellows already be- 
longing to the College, and to be natives of the piacea 
nearest to the estates he made over to them, and such 
as were the poorest, and of the most promising abi* 
lities. 

This benefaction was accounted so coDsideiable, as 
to give Sir Philip the privilege of introdactng a new 
body of statutes, the principal articles of which were, 
^ ?cj kt( ' i U, ^ Socie^ should choose out of their nvniber 

* He held this manor on condition of keeping a flitch of bacon h«ii|;- 
taig in U» haO, to be gbvn to any couple wbo bsd bMB flMffikd S»r a 
yMnrichouifSttiidltaf. Sn Spectator, No. «nf» ^tw^SK^ TAu^ 
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one wbo should govern all the House, and he and 
bb soooesaon to be always <!alled by the name of 
Mastxb *; that, after the election, he should be prfr- 
■sated, first, to the liords of the Manor of Wykenoie, 
if of the posterity of Sir Philip Somenryle; secondly, 
to the Chancellor of the University $ thirdly, to the 
Gaaidian or Warden of Durham College in Oxford ; 
and, lastly, to the extrinsic Masters of this College, 
who were to oonfirm the election, and make him 
Miear to maintain the statutes, &c. of Sir Philip 
Somerryle. Odier regulations were introduced re» 
speeting their studies, and the weekly allowance of 
the Fdlows and Sfchdafa ndsed to eleven pence % 
which, in case of deamess of victuals, might b^ in- 
creased to fifteen pence. These new statutes tm dated 
Oct. 18, IS40, and were confirmed by the Bishop ef> 
Bniham, Anngervitle, either as Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Treasurer, and by Edward Balliol, King of Scotland. 

Two years after, Thomas Cave, Rector of Wel« 
wyke in Yorkshire, left one hundred pouuds for the 
purchase of benefices in Lincolnshire, oot of the pro- 
fits of which tlie number of Scholars was to he in* 
craased. William Broklesby, Clerk, to whose caie 
this money was entrusted, purchased, ia 1343, the 
livings of FilUogfaam, Riseholme, and Brokleby, or 
Brattleby, which were settled on the Coll^i but it 
does not appear what number of Scholars was added*- 
Their number at all times seems to have been regu- 
lated by the state of their levenves, and to have flno- 

• According to the itatiitM of 12$9, Um itodof CUi Him$ HIS 
ovdiiiate to tb« Proconton. 

»«*As gnoi ai.flli^KMn shUiflfi sad iw penot now (ICCB).'" 
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toaled accordingly ; and it was wisely pcovided, that 
the number of Scholars on any partienlar fbondation 
should he reduced, if that foundation proved inade- 
quate to their maintenance, and thus avoid infiringing 
on tiie general revenues, or other foundations of the 
College. 

In 1S64, Simon of Sudbury, then Bishop of Lon- 
don, and afterwards the unfortunate Arohhishop of 
Canterbury, gave this Society a new body of statutes, 
which remained in force until 1507, when, in conse- 
quence of an application of the Masters and Scholars 
to the Pope, Julius IL the Bishops of Winchester 
and Carlisle, Fox and Sever, drew up another body 

of st^ute ^i ni l i i i n^ i V u mh s ff ef P a ll awifc i s I an, 

j»itf^i4riM^*#afa all to study divinity, and enter into holy 
orders afker some years standing in the degree of 
Master. Each Fellow Was* to have the prcaentatimi 
of one Scholar, and the Master two, who were to 
serve the Master and Fellows consistently with the 
prosecution of their studies. Of the Fellow^ two 
were to he Priests, perpetually officiating in the cha- 
pel, and two were to be Beans, and two Bu(sats» aonn- 
ally chosen. The exact number^ therefore, at this time« 
was one Master, ten Fellows, and twelve Scholam. ' 

This number was afterwards increased by lands be- 
queathed in 158ft by Thomas Hartiope, or Hancaie^ 
Rector of Haady in Oxfordshii«: and in 1566^ Dfw 
J^hn Bell, Bishop of Wosoester, who died in that 
year, founded two exhibitions, for youtha bom in the 
diocese of Worcester, on certain lands in the parish 
of Clerkenwell, London. William Hammond, fisq. 
of Guildford in Surry, and sometime Mayor of that 
pUce, who died 1575, bequeathed lOOl. ftf mmm i 
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but no more of that legacy was recovered than the 
principal sum of 2(X)I. with which the Society pur- 
chased Hammond Hall, afterwards called Hammond** 
Lodgings, on the west side of the College, and which, 
in the opinion of Wood, is the some that was once 
called Sparrow Hall. i\hout the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, Peter Blimdell*, of Tiverton in De- 
vonshire, clothier, gave 20001. for founding six Scho- 
larships in Oxford and Cambridge, to be supplied 
from the Grammar-school of Tiverton, which ho had 
endowed ; and a third part of this money was laid out 
on lands in Oxfordshire, for the maintenance of one 
Fellow and one Scholar in this College. In 1G05, 
Mrs. Mary Dunch, wife of VV'illiam Dunch, of Bright- 
. well ia Berisshire, gave ao annuity of lOl. charged 
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• Thii wai one of the moft extensive Jt»eneK^^^^^^,_^^____ 
g»rfei«iii auMknC MttittiiilDS biM«o lumo^^ 
MDoik «iD k^a vtiy lirtanMiiv awBuaC of Ub MBMf U* WortU«i 

of Deron, pvct a different statement of his benefaction from that we 
bave taken from Woo^l. 15y his will, he founded three Scholar.->ljips iij 
Oxford and Cambridge, which bis trustees afterwards increased to four 
telillM»aa4lig«uriaflidMyColkiB.^Wact. Itav an^ lioiMftr, 
BOW only two Fcllowa and \m Si^olan af his foundation «t Caiabridge . 
Blundcll died in Londgii^ 1^ % 1«D1, wd WW bufM la Uw durch of 
SC MisUri RojraL 
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B. A* This lady was sister to the celebrated Lord 

Bacon. — 

The last considerable benefactions appear to have 

been suggested partly by a grateful remembrance of 
the favours, though distant^ that were conferred on 
this Society by the motlier of the King of Scotland, 
and by the King himself, and partly to extend the ad- 
vantages of an English University edacation to sucb 
of the natives of that kingdom as belonged to tha 
English Church. With these views, Dr. John Warner^ 
Bishop of Rochester, the founder of Bromley College, 
the first of its kind in England, gave, in 1666, part of 
the profits of bis manor of Swayton in Lincolnshire, 
for the mainteaance of four Scholars of the Scotch 
nation, to be ciiosen, from time to time, by the Arch- 



hither } and ilic fund for Scotch 

Scholars has since been increased by the liberality oS 
John Snell, Esq. who gave the manor of UfFton itt- 
Warwickshirc for that purpose. Mr. Snell was a . 
native of the county of Air in Scotland, and educated 
in the University of Glasgow. He was at 6rat Cleric, 
to Sir Orlando Bridgman, afterwards Crier of the 
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Court of Exchequer and of the Common Plons, and ^ 
kttJIf Seal-bearer to the Lord Keeper. All these .^^C*,^ 
offices he held under Sir Orlando as chief of the re- 
spective courts. He bore thr Seal again under the 

Chancellorship of Anthony Earl of Shaftesbur}-. Dur- / 
iog this time be acquired the estate which he left for ^^A<^««- 
the maintenance of certain Scotch Scholars in such ^ ^a«-«vv 

College or Hall of Oxford, us should be chosen by 

the Vice-Cliancellor, the Provost of Queen's, the /" ' 

Master of Balliol, and the President of St. John's, » . O^^, 

whose choice fell upon Balliol. The estate was then 
▼alued at 4501. per annttm, which, after a certain num- 
ber of years, and money expended thence, was to be 
applied for the benefit of not more than twelve, nor 
under five Scholars ; to be chosen from Glasgow Col- 
lege, from such as had spelit three years there, or two 
at the least there, and one or* two in some other Col- 
lege in Scotland.'^This benefactor died in Holywell, 
Oxford, Aug. 6, 1679- 

By means of these and other benefactions, this Col- 
lege is now enabled to enumerate among its chnrdl- 
livings the Rectories of Brattleby, Tillingham, and 
«iiaholmc,' Lincolnshire; All Saints, Holy Trinity, /'.A^** 
and St. Leonard, in Colchester; Huntspill, Timsbury, 
and Kilve cum Stringston, in Somersetshire ;^and .>'»4c<^ •^du^^iUA.^ 
Tendring in Essex: the , VicAKAfiKs of Abbotsley, JjfiiUlL fUAO^^f^gJ^f^ 
Huntingdonshire; two^^Henton, Northumberland; 

Here Regis, Dorsetshire ;''Duloe, Cornwall ; St. Law- ^'v**^*^ ifi^wt***^^ 
rence .Jewry, London, alternately with th^Dean and , 
Chapter of St. Pauls ; and I ^jlagks . Essex iff" 

• Of thcw livinOi Bere Reins was givea bjr Dr. Mander, Master iu 
I7M» «ad dia i«i Vw'mgt in Bms lijr Dr. Heaiy Co^pton, Bhlwp«r 
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la tbe 96 Henry VIII. 1535, the lente of this Col- 
lege were estimated at 74l. Ss. 4d. and in 1598, at 
lOOl. In 16 12, the Society consisted of one hundred 
and twenty-seven persons. It consists at present of a 
Master, (called Procurator until 1889, and Principal 
or Warden until 1340, when the title of Master was 
introduced in Somervyle's statutes, and confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth's charter in 1588,) twelve Fellows, 
fourteen Scholars, and eighteen Exhibitioners^ with 
other students. The present Visitor is the Bbhop of 
Durham, elected by the College, which is th^ onlv 
one that enjoys the privilege of electing a Visitor* 

The site of the BUILDINGS was originally occn« 
pied by the tenements or halls already mentioned, maA 
which were purchased by, or presented to, the So- 
ciety in its infancy. The front of tbe quadrangle 
is divided by a 6ne Gothic gate, on which are the 
arms of the BalUol family. Bell, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, is supposed to have had some share in building 
^ this gatc^ Part of tbe quadrangle was built in the 
time, of Henry VI. and part in that of Henry VII. 
After various alterations and repairs, which render 
the ancient forms rather objects of conjecture than 
description, tbe east side;, and the south-east irom the 
gate, were entirely rebuilt in the begtoqing of the 
eighteenth century. The whole is one hoadred and 
twenty feet long, by eiglity in breadth. 

^ Besides this quadrangle, there is an area on the 
north-west, ocmsisting of several detaclied lodgings 
for tl^ students, and purchased for their use by 
'Archbishop Abbot, in the beginning of the reigti of 
Charles I. They were called Cicsar's Lodgings, from 
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Henry Caesar, (bro^ier to J>r« Julios Caesar, Master 
of the Rolls,) who was a member of this society ia 
the reigii of Qaecn Eiinbeth, &od afterwards Bean of 
£lgr. There is likewise a new bnilding at the tontfa* 
west angle, fronting the street, erected at the expenee 
of Mr. Fisher, late Fellow of Baiiioi, who enjoined 
the following HMO^tioii to be placed on the north 
fide, Verbxjm non ampliub — Fisubb. The front, 
vhioh ia one hundred and eight ieet long, is liivided 
into three stories. Hie pediment over the centfe has 
m shield within its flat mufaot, the wiiofe snrronnded 
vith a block oomice. 

The Hall, on the west side of the gnadrangk^ 
originaUy bnik in the veign of Henry Yl, once con« 
tainnd Iht arms of aiMiy of the benefactors ; but the 
present interior is modem, ind the only arms in it 
nre those of the College. 

The LiBSARY, vh'hicli in Wood's time was esteemed 
Me of the be£t iu the University, was cwiginally built in 
two parts, the lower or vtst p«rt, ia l4IXf, by Dr.Tho- 
jDsa Chacc, and the upper or east part, about the yenc 
1477, by Mr. Robert Abdy, both some time Masters. 
A\ illiam Lambert, who was Master in 1406, and Robert 
Tbwaites, who attained the same honour in 1451, gave 
sianj valuable MSS. and William Wilton, a Fellow, 
wmd afterwards Chancellor of the Univeisity, was also 
a cootribator of books in 1499. Qrey, Bishop of 
£Iy, in 1454^ proved a most noble benefactor, not 
only in money libr the building, hot in adding to the 
collection about two hundred manuscripts, many of 
4hem richly illuminated, which l|e had pordMsed in 
^igland and Italy. In the latter country fae employed 
tnoscribtfs and illuminators, as appears by some of his 

B4 
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MSS^ still ia this Library; but this collection, like aD 
otiiersi suffered by the depredations of King Edward'* 
Visitors. Some books, thus removed, are said to have 
been sold by Robert Parsons, Bursar, and Protestant 
books purchased with the money. He changed his 
opinion on these matters afterwards, when he became 
Parsons the Jesuit. There is a curious MS. by him 
now in the Library, entitled. Epitome amirovernarum 
hiifiu tempotis. Balliol Idbrary, about the year 1550, 
had a supply of books from Durham College. In 
1670, Sir Thomas Wendy, of Haselingfield, in the 
county of Cambridge, K. B. once a Gentleman Com- 
moner, bequeathed his collection, supposed to be 
worth GOOl. and Archbishop Abbot contributed with 
his usual liberality, and in some measure repaired the 
damages occasioned by the mistaken zeal of the 
Visitors.^ The interior of this Library was rebuilt by 
Wyat a few years ago, in a style peculiarly chaste 
and elegant, in imitation of the Gothic; and the. 
windows contain the arms, &c. of the benefoctors,' 
which were formerly in the old Lilurary windows. 
At the same time a new Common Room and offices 
were made underneath. 

The Chapbl was b^^n to be built in 1581, and 
6nisbed some time before 1529*'^ The site of the 
former Chapel is doubtful, unless it stood where the 
Master's lodgings now are, the beautiful bay window 
of which has the arms of Bishop Grey, who bnik 
these lodgings. There appears to faa?ie been a Chapel 
as early as ISSTy^dedieated to 3t. Katharine. The 
Abbot of Reading gave ten marks towards the build- 
ing of it, and a glass window which cost lOl.* The 
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fmeni Chapd, however, row od the mnnifioenoe of 
individiials whoie names have not been pretenred, 
eieept tome of thow who contributed to the wuidowi* 
Tbe great east window, which contains the Pasnon^ 
Resnrrectioo, and Ascension, in glowing cokmrs, waa 
the gift of Dr. Laurence Stobbs, in 15«9. It affords 
10 iooonaiderable ^roof of the value in which thia 
window was held, that Wadham oflfered ML for iv- 
widi a view to place it in his ohapd. Oh what occa* 
iioB he thought himaelf enooniaged to malce this offer 
we are not told. The other windows are oniaaeated 
with Scriptore pieces, portraits of saints, and henldio 
devices belonging to the respective donors. In the 
second window on the south side is the story of Hese» 
kiah's sickaeas and recovery, by Bernard van Linger 
dated lfiS7, and pcesented by Dr. Peter Wentworth, 
FeUow. Lord Orford enumerates Van Linge among 
those who have pieserved the art of glass-painting, 
bat makes no mentioo of this piece* 

Since the foundation, this College has been super- 
inteaded by two Procurators, eight Principals, or 
Wsrdens, and forty»two Mastbbb. Among these 
we find the name of the first leformer, as he is 
ososUy reckoned, the celebrated John Wickltffe, 
whose real merit has been more obscured by in- 
temperate praise and censure, than that of any man 
whose history is interesting to the /riends of religion 
and learning. Of a different stamji was one of his 
successors, Brookes, Bishop of Gloucester, a subde* 
legate Irom the Pope, and one of Cranmer's judges, 
but whose authority, and his only, that illustrious 
martyr refused to own. The name of Cranmer ne- 
cessarily recalls to memory, that he and Ridley and 
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lAfcimer tuifered martyrdom in Csaditcb, opposite to 
the hoot of this College. Some years ago, the stone 
OQ which the fatal itake was placed used to be shewn 
to strangers ; but so remaikaMe an event seems to de- 
mand a more distinct memorial*. 

Br. Henry Savage, who was diosen Master during 
die Usurpation, but conformed afterwards, published 
a work, entitled, Balliofergus, or a Commentary 
" upon the Foundation, Founders, and Affairs of Bal- 

liol College, 4to. 1668." Wood says he had no na- 
tural gff^ for a work of this kind, and has committed 
many blunders ; and it may be added, that his style is 
nncommonly vague, diffusive, and pedantic. His aim 
was to appear great in little things ; and the gravity 
with which he discusses the origin, derivation, 8ic. of 
the name Katherinc, whether it should be spdt with 
a K or a C, at what time the h was introduced, and 
the double / in Balliol, is truly wonderful. One of 
the last Masters, Dr. Tbeophilus Leigh, who died 
Jan. 3, 1785, was a man of learning and wit, and a 
remarkable instance of academical longevity. He 
held the ofRce of Master for the very long term of 
fifty-nine years). He took the degree of M. A. at 
Corpus in ]7l<5,.and had been a resident in Oxford 
nearly seventy years. 

Of the Pbblatks educated in this College, some 

■Hm public i^rit or a Miir(hy citizen of Oxford has preSMtad a 
very interesting nM inorial of these illustrious confessors. Some year* 
■go, when the Bocardo, or prison in which they wen confined pn \ iotuly 
to Uwir uMutyrdon, was pulM imm, Hr. AUsnnsa FklAef (now, 
Iwtkt tbii^ tine. Mayor of Oifeid)eMiw4tht dooroT tWreaU toba 
icmoved, and A ted up in the common room of tlx tkf Jail, Willi a aniU 
able inscription, :uul the portrnlts of tbt mutyn vaij la|MliOBri|f bwoC 
In wood, by a youn|; man of the city. 
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«CK mcB of great fiyne. Morton, Archbishop of Can- 
lerbuy, a man of manificent taste and liberality, who 
was successively Master of the Rolls, Bishop of Ely, 
Archbishop of Canterbaryy Lord High ChaDcellor, 
a^d a Cardinal, the Mcoiid perpetual Chancellor of 
the University, and a considerable benefactor to it. 
He was the ftvourite minister of Henry VIX, aad 
had no inconsiderable shave io producing those mea- 
sures which effected the union of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster: — Cutbbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
a Prelate of great power and influence; but these were 
so tempered with humanity, and dignified by learn- 
ing, that, although he was an opponent of the Refor- 
mation, he must be placed at an honourable distance 
from the Bonuers and Gardiners of his time. Eras- 
mus, Dean Colet, Sir Thomas More, and Linacrc, are 
profuse in their encomiums on him ; nor have Whar- 
ton, Pits, aud Camden, done less honour to his memory. 
Omiliing Piers and the Abbots, enumerated by ^Vood, 
and already incidentally noticed, we come to the' vene- 
rable Dr. John Douglas, late Bishop ot* Salisbury, who 
entered in 1736 a Commoner of St. Mary Hall, but in 
1738 removed to this College, first on Bishop AVar- 
ner's, and utterwards on Snell's foundation, iicsides 
tlie many other obligations the literary world owes to 
this distinij;uishtd scholar, he will be long remembered 
as a detector of the impostures of Lauder an<l Bower, 
and as an able advocate iot tlie genuine miracles of 
the Christian faith. 

Many eriiiueut names occur in the list of students of 
other ranks, and noiw more distinguished than those of 
the good and learned Humphrey, Duke of Glouceiter, 
the founder of tlie public library : the accomplished 
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John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who flourished in the 
reigiii oi lienry VI. and Edward IV. a judicious encon- 
rager of literature, by iniportinir froui abroad those trea- 
sures which England wanted. Tanner informs us, that 
he gave manuscripts to this University which wore va- 
lued at five hundred fnarks. He was one of the first 
English writers who employed the press of Caxton. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the softening in- 
fluences of learning (hd not enable hiui to rise supe- 
rior to the barbarous ])ractices of his age, and that 
his violent death was in some respect a measure of 
retaliation. Koss of Warwick, the historian, appears 
to have been contemporary with Tiptoft in this Col- 
lege. Here also were cutuated those distinguished 
lawyers, Sir John Popham, Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench ; Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper ; Sir Humphrey 
Davenport, Chief Baron of the E.veiiequer; and Sir 
Robert Atkyns, who was promoted to the same office, 
and wiiose son, the historian of Gloucestershire, was 
also of this College'. To these may be added, Parsons, 
the celebrated Jesuit, whose intrigues were so consider* 
able during the unsettled period of our national reli- 
gion, and who, as already mentioned, began his ca- 
reer of zeal by purging the library of Popish wriU 
iugs : — Dr. Thomas HoUand, who will occur hereafter 
«s Rector of Exeier ^— Tobias Crisp, said to be the 
founder of the sect of the Antinomiaus, a part of bis 
character which has since swelled into a controversy : 
— The very learned and ingenious John Evelyn, to 

• Hugh Holland, the author or compiler of the Hccrolo^nx, it Mid 
by >VihkI, in his Hit. Foln), to have matriciiKitid lu-re iu 1582; t>ut b« 
uppcHn to confound hiiti itith Hugh Holland, • poet. The author 
•r the Hecrologia was • stadDntr or bookwlhr la Loadon. 
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whose well-timed iolerfercnce the University is in- JU***^'**^ I* 
dcbted for the possession of the Arundelian marbleSy 
and whose life, it ha* beeo eloquently said, ** was a 
''coone of inquiry, study, curiosity, inslruction, and 
"benevolence:** — Dr. Charles Davenaot, (son to Sir 
William Davenant, the dramatic poet,) one of the 
earliest and ablest writers on the subject of finance; 
—Dr. David Gregory', a branch of an illustrioos 
family of scholars both in England and. Scotland 
Keil and Bradley, mathematicians and astronomers of ^ 
more recent fame: — Dr. William King, who will be 
noticed among the Principals of St. Mary Hall: — 
Hutchins|4> the learned historian of Der9et8hire: — ^ 
and James West, some time Prudent of the Royal. 
Society, whose valuable manuscripts were lately pur- 
chased by Parliament from the heirs of the first 
Uaiqnis of Lansdowo, and deposited in the British 
Muteom. 



* Nut a scholar of this House, Itut a memher of it when he came t» 
CUM lo fWMsd Dr. BtfMul in \\m Stvilian Pratmonltip. 
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Walter dc Stap]edon, Bishop of Exeter, was tlie 
Founder of this College, and of Hart Hall, now Hert- 
ford College. All we have of his history' begins with 
his advaDoemeot to the Bishopric in 1307. He is said 
to have been of " great iwirentagc," the younger 
ion of Sir Richard Siapledon, Knight; but we heaf 
no more of him until his installation, which wa» 
groicecl by ceremonies of magnificent solemnity. On 
his arrival at Exeter, he alighted from his horae 
at Kastgate, and walked on foot, the ground being 
smoothed and covered with black cloth, to the cathe- 
dral; on each hand, he was accompanied by a pei^ 
son of distinction, while Sir William Courtney, who 
claimed the honour of being steward on this occasid^ 
walked before him. At Broadgate he Was received 
by the Chapter and Choir. After the accustomed ce- 
remonies, a grand feast was given, of such ex pence, as 
the levennes of the Bishopric, according to Godwin's 
estimation, vrould not have been sufficient to defray 

All the steps of his political life were marked with 
honours. He was chosen one of the Privy Council to 

• His nami- is local, and was taktn from SLiplcdon in the pari<;h of 
Cookbtrrv, tlie :incit nt n sidenre of tbe fninily. Prince thinks In; wa» 
born at Aunt.-i> , iu iht parish of MonWlegb, near Great Torrio^ou, iu 

BtvouUn. 

^Yet in Heniy IV.*t tiaw It mm vioed at 70001. per mmtrn, a mm 
ipmd|3r cnttUe as tht MpcnM of aa mertaiaaaot. 
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fedwud II. appointed Lord Treasurer, and employed 
to enbasties, aad other weighty afiairs of state, in' 
lAidi his abilities and integrity wottld haire beea> 
acknowledged, had he not lived in a period of re^ 
■triable turbalence and injustice. In \S%5 he tc* 
coBipwiied the Queen to Frano^ in order to negociate 
a peace: but her ioteotions to depose her husband 
were no longer to be concealed; and the Bitbop» 
iriiose integrity her machinations oonld not corrupt^ 
cootiniied to attach himself to the cmae of hia unfor- 
tnute Sovereign, and fell an early sacrifice to popular , 
£ny« In 1326 he was appointed Guardian of the 
cHj of London, during the King's abaenoe in the 
West ; and while he was taking measures to preserve 
the loyalty of the metropolis, the populace attacked 
him, Oct. 15, as he was walking the streets, and bo» 
headed him aear the north door of St. P:uii*s, toge- 
dier with Sir Richard Stapledon, bin brother. God- 
win informs us, that they buried the Bishop in a hei^ 
of sand at the back of his house, without Temple-Bar: 
Walsingham says, they threw it into the river : but the> 
former account seems most consistent with popular 
malevulcnoe and contempt. Exeter-house was founded 
by him as a town residence for the Bishops of the. 
diocese, and is said to have been very magnificent. 
It was afterwards alienated from the see, and, by a> 
change of owners, became first Leicester, and then 
Essex-house, a name which the site still retains. It 
appears th^t the Qoecn soon after ordered the body 
of tlie murdered Bishop to be removed, and interred,' 
with that of his brother, in Exeter cathedral. In the' 
3 Edward III. 1529, a synod was iield at London be- 
fore Simon, Archbiihop of Canterbury, to make in- 
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quiry into Bishop StAplcdoo's death; aad his marder« 
en, and all who were any way privy or c6nscnting to 
the crime, were executed. His monnment, fn the 

north aisle of Exeter cathedral, was erected by the 
Bector and Fellows of this College ; and afterwards 
repaired hy this Society in the y«ar 1733, aiid again 
in 1807> The original inscription, which has been re- 
raovedy may be seen in Polwhele's Hist, of Devon. 
Among the munimeats of the Dean and Chapter of. 
Exeter, there is an account of the administration of 
liis goods, by Richard Braylegh, Dean of Exeter, and 
one of his executors; by which it appear*, thai he 
left a great many legacies to poor scholars, and several 
•sums of money, from twenty to sixty shillings, for the 
repairing of bridges in the county, and towards build- 
ing VNlton church, &c.* 

The foundation of this College, which perhaps, 
strictly speaking, was posterior to that of Hert- 
ford, is so involved with it, as to make it dilVu ult 
to consider them, at least for some time, as dillerent 
establishments. After he had engaged Hert or Hart 
Hall for the accommodation of his Scholars, he pur- 
chased a tenement on the site of the present College, 
called St. Stephen's Hall, in the year 1315; and hav- 
ing purchased also some additional premises, known 
then by the names of Scot Hull, Lcding Park Hall, 
and Baltayc Hail, he removed the Rector and Scho- 
lars of Stapledon, or Hart Hall, to this place, in pur- 
suance of the same foundation charter which he had 
obtained of the King lor Jounding that Hall in the 
preceding year. According to the statutes which he 
gave to tliis Society, the number of persons to be 

• Folwfack's Hist, of Dtvon, f. 284. 
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MUBtiiocd appemt to have beeo thirteen; one to be 
Instnieted in Ibeology or CanoB-fanr, the lett in Ph»> 
loaophy. Eight of tbcm were to be of the Anshdca^ 
eonriet of Szeter, Totaess, and BoinBta^le; torn of 
ihe Arohdeaooniy of Cornwall; and oh^ a Prieti^ 
to he Aooif nated by the ]>eaB and Chapter of Exeter 
fiom any other part of the kingdom. 

In the article of money, the mnnifioenoe of Bishop 
Stapledon wai toon aided by other beaelactony at 
FhiEp de Skdtonei Ralph Oermayne, and Richard 
OienHeU. In Sdmond Staffordi Bishop of 

£mery fefefmed the itatates, changed the name 
Ifom Stapledon to Eteter Hall, and gave^, in benefiuv 
^om of money, above two hundred maiks, besides 
books and ornaments to the Libniiy and Chapel, and 
the addition of two Fellowships firom the diocese of 
Sslisboiy. He was brother to Ralph, the first Eail 
of StiAttd^ and was Chancellor of England nndei 
HcBiy IV. He died, according to Izacke and God* 
winy Sept. 4, 1419*; and the Scholars of this Hoase 
were so sensible of their obligations, as to appoint a 
perpetnal obit for him. 

The superior endowments of this College were re- 
yerved for tlie' liberal spirit of another benefactor. Sir 
William Pitra. Some notice is doe to a man of his 
teie and aeoompHshments ; the founder of the noble 
fomily of Ptetie, a statesman of acknowledged abilities 
nnder tiie veiy discordant reigns of Heniy VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Haiy, and EUiabeth, and, what is not unin- 
teresting to Oxford, the father of Dorothy Wadhom. 
The exact time and place of his. birth are not known. 

• Mr. Polwliele thinks Lit death took j>Uice »oiue tuiiu before thiSf.at 

hit cocp«e wtt brousbt to Eaelcf cMtlMdnl oa tbe Sd. 
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Exeter and TomcwtOD claim him as a native, from 
one of which he was sent to Exeter Hall, and after- 
waidsi ia 158S, elected a Fellow of All Souls. He 
took the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law in 1526^ 
and that of Doctor in 15d2. He was then made Pria- 
cipol of Peckwater Inn, and was tator to Thomas 
Boleyne, Ear) of Wiltshire. This served to introduce 
him at Court, wheie he became a favonrite with 
Henry VUI. who sent him to travel, with the allow- 
ance of a pension. On his return^ he acted as Latin 
Secretary in the office of the Secretary of State, and 
in 1535 was appointed to be one of the Visitors of 
the monasteries. For this he was remunerated with 
grants of abbey-lands, received the honour of Knight- 
hood, was admitted into the Privy Council, and finally 
appointed one of the Principal Secretaries of State. 
- Edward VL continued him in the Privy Council, and 
as Secietaiy of State, and honoured him with other 
appointments; and notwithstanding in ecclesiastical 
matters he had acted with Cranmer, Queen Mary re- 
ined him as her Secietary, and found him, although 
cautious, not averse to some of her measures. It is 
certain that her successor, Elisabeth, continued him 
in the office of Secretary for some years, and he was 
of her Privy Council until his death in 157^'. The 
latter part of his days was devoted to acts of liberality. 
In 1565 he procured a new body of statutes for this 
College,, apd a regular deed of incoipoiatioo. He 

• Sir William Petre is not a solitary instance of this kind. WilUaia 
Poulett, Lord St. John of Basing, afterwards Earl of Wiluhire and Mar- 
quis of Winchester, was a Privy CtMMMcUor under Heoiy VUI. Mid Lonl 
TkcMucr ia the dm* UOmHag nlgm. Sir John MnM, who wflt 
•tear snMBi tlw Scholwt of Att Soldi, w«s anotlier isitsacs. 
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• kmMi al tbe sane ttmfe eiglil FdQowilu|M, from the 
eoooties of Bevoo, Somenet, Donet» Oxford, Etaex, 
or from any othen ia whidi he or his dcsoeodants 
had cHatet, which are at present Norfollr» SoffoUr^ 
aod Sorry, endowiog them in mon^ aod Umds. To 
these his lady and son made considerahle additions 
ia money. We shall find him also among. the bene* 
frctors to>All Souls. 

The other considerable benefactors to this Collega 
were. Sir John Ackknd, probaUy about the same 
time that he oontriboied so largely to baild the Hall ; 
—Samuel Hill, Rector of Waricgan in Cornwall, who 
in 1634 founded fi>or Scholarships, two of Devonshire 
and two of Cornwall. In 1036, King Chaifcs I. gave 
lands fr>r the maintenance of one Fellow here, one in 
Jesus, and another in Pembroke who ahofild be alter- 
nately natires of the isles of Jersey and Guernsey. In 
lfi37. Sir John Maynard settled a provision for the 
increase of Fellowships, and for a divinity lecture, and 
a lectore on the oriental languages. This was the cele- 
brated Serjeant Maynard, whose steady policy enabled 
him to reach the peaceful times of the Revolution, 
throng^ the stormy reigns of Charles I. and II. and 
James^^he last benefactor, usually noticed in accounts 
of this College is Mrs. ojr Lady Shiers. On her pie- 
ture in the Hall she is commemorated as " Eliaabetha 
" Shiers terras legavit, ex quamm proventu, addendi 
''sunt Scholares: emendm Advocation^: supplenda 

Bibliotheca : augeoda Stipendia, . et Coaununm.'* 
Ibis was Lady Elisabeth Shiers, widow of Sir Robert 
Shiers, of Slyfield-house in Surry. She died in 1700; 
and her heir, Hagh Shortridge, Rector of Fetcham, 
made over to the College the estates she left for ih't 
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twions purposes aho? e ttatod, but partienhfly lor 
addition of two Fdlowihlpt fion the eoostiet of 
Hertford and Sony. 

Tbe late Hhnimw Rowoey, Etq, M. P. for the city 
of Ozfoid, gave the fiTinrg of Wootton in Northatnp- 
toMhire to this CoUeget'whidi hat liicewife attachod 
to it the Rbctobibo of Baventoek and Somerfoid 
Magna in Wiltshire; and Buahey in Hertfordshire^ 
and the Vicakaobs of Kidlington, Merton, and 
Sonth Newington, in Oxfordshire; Menhinniot, Com* 
wall*; and Long Wktenbam in Berkshire. ^ 

In the fl0 Heniy VUI. the fevenocs were valued at 
•IL; in 1503 at 9001.; and in 1612 the Sodety con* 
sisted of 906 persons. The present members are^ a 
Rector^ twenty-five Fellows, one Schobr, who is 
Bible Clerk, and ten EzfaibitioBers, besides other stn-* 
dents. The Bisliop of Exeter is Visitor.^ 

Respecting the ancient form of the BUILDINGS 
of this College, oar information is very imperfoct. 
They do not^ however, appear to have composed n 
regular whole, but were augmented from tinm to time^ 
as liberality supplied the means. About a oentwy 
^ Jt^fa*^ after the foundation they were probably indosed, for 

at that period a gate was built, which continued to bo 
the principal entrance until Exeter lone was stoj^pcd 
up. The tower which appears ta Aggai^s map, and H 
new gate at the west end of the Colle^, were added 
about the same time. Afterwards some lodgiog rooms 
were built by Thomas Bentley^ in 1597, and eihsssy 
^ i In 1618, by Sir John Periam, Knt. an opulent citiaen^ 

44,4jic ^ *Tbe Vicar of Menhinniot is chosen hy the ChaytttcC Eutaff^lMt 

rouAt b» or have besn a Fellow of thin C<Hlcse. 
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40 Aldermail of Exeter, and brother to Sir William 
Periam, whose widow was a bcaefactress to J3alliol 
College. Tiiese were long known by the name of 
Periam's boildingsJ^The gate aod the rooms over 
it, opposite to Jetus College, were built by Kverard 
Chambers, a Fellow of the House about the latter 
end of .Queen Elizabeth's rcigu. The rooms were 
purchased by the College in 1605, at the price of 
8861. 68. 8d. The building between this gate aod the 
Chapel was principally erected in 1673^ one half 
benefactions, aod the other half, at the west end of the 
Chapel, WM fioiihed io 16B2. In 167 1, Dr. Arthuc 
Bury, Rector from 1666 to i6go, added • stone fiu- 
We of time norie* m the tforth aide of the Rectoi't 
lodgings. 

The other ptrtt of die qtadraogle were rebuilt In 
die beginning of the last century ; the idwer over the 
gateway, and the rooms from the sooth side of the 
tower to the west end of the Hall^ in 170O; and in 
1706, the apartments on the east side which joiai 
Peiiam's bnUdiogs, and the Rector's lodgings In the 
phoe of the old Library, then taken down. 

The principal hont, two hnndred and twenty feet 
in length, is divided by the gnte of rustic work, sur* 
moimted by a tower, with Ionic pilasters supporting 
a aemidicttlar pediment. In the ares of which «oe the 
aims of the Founder on a shield snrronnded with fes* 
teem. The inner front is of a similar conitmction, 
bat with the arms of Lord Petce. The varions «l* 
**^^tOTf progressively nmde have now rednced the 
iMe to one extensive qaadtangle, of aear^ om 
handled and thbrty-five feet each slde^ compiehending 
the tUHf die Chapel, the Rector's lodgings^ dif Ironi 

f3 
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of which was reboilt at the expeooe of the Society in 
1798, and the chambers of the Society. Some of the 
FeUows are aocommodated in a hu^e hoase behind the 
Rector's lodgings, which was built by Jh, Prideanz, 
Rector from 1618 to 164S, for the nie of toch foreign^ 
en as retorted to this College to avail themselves of 
his inttmctions.' From the copious list Wood has given 
in his AthensB, it appean that Dr. Prideanz's lame as 
a tutor was most extensive. Afterwards thu house was 
inhabited by private fiunilies for some years before it 
was convened to.its present use. The gardens, whidi 
complete the premises of this College, beyond the 
qnadrangle, are laid out with considerable taste. 

The Hall was built by Sir John Acfchnd of De- 
vonshire, Knt. some time after the year 1618, whctt 
the old Hall was pulled down. The expcnoe was 
lOOOl. of which Sir John contributed 8001. and the 
College the remainder. It is ornamented with por- 
traits, among which are, a whole length of the 
Founder, painted and presented by Peters in 1780; 
an old portrait of the same; Charles I.; Sir John 
Periam ; Sir John Ackland ; Arcbbishi^ Maiah; Mrs. 
Shiers; Hall, Bishop of Cheste?; Sir William Petie; 
and Doctors Bray, Stinton,and Richards, late Rectoia. 

A LiBRABT doubtless entered into the .oontemphu- 
tion of the Founder, if die madness of the times had 
spared his life. We find, however, as early as 1368, 4 
benefustion of theoIogi<jbI manuscripts by John Gran- 
dison. Bishop of Exeter, and of niatdematiGai and 
astronomical writings by Simon de Bcedon, an emi- 
nent mathematician, in IS72. The oontribntions of 
other benefactors suggested the erection of a room 
proper for their reception about the year I38S, whidi 
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was situated in the east end of what was in Wood*s 
time called the Upper Court. This buildini^ was en- 
larged in 1404; but the hberahty of many eminent 
scholars gradually rendering more space necessary, 
the books, augmented also by the art of printing, 
were in 1625 deposited in the old Chapel, where 
they remained until 1709, when an accidental fire 
destroyed ail the interior of the building, and the 
principal part of the books. It was soon refurnished, 
and enriched with a valuable collection both of manu- 
scripts and printed books, particularly Aldine classics, 
the gift of lliomas Richards, Esq. and Joseph San- 
ford, B. D/ some time members of this House. In 
1778, this, the only remaining part of the original 
College, was taken down, and rebuilt in a plain and 
oeat stjle from a plaa given hj the present Public 
Orator. 

It sometimes happened, that a Chapel made no 
part of the original foundation of the Colleges. The 
students of this Society, while at Hart Hall, attended 
divine service at St. Peter's in the East, and when 
they were brought to Stapledon Hall, at St. Mildred's, 
their parisli church, which stood nearly about the 
centre of the present College. A few years after, 
tliey obtained a licence from Henry Burwesh, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to build a Ciiapi I, which was finished 
about the year 1326, and cuusecrated to the honour 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, St. Peter the Apostle, 
and St. Thomas the martyr. It continued in use 
until 1624, when, as already mentioned, it was turned 

•Mr.taM «p aftmrnds Mlow«f Bdliol»«adM8art. 1174> 
•LM. ib Ikt bwM la Stliuy Mafdakatlnidi, ia tha iiiiddl» 
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into a library, and remained in that state until 1778. 
The present Chapel was begun in March 1^2S-S> and 
finislicd by Dr. George HakewlU, afterwards Rector, 
at the expence of 14001. of which he coatribated 
120(tt. It was consecrated to the memory of St. 
James, Oct. 5, 1624, on which day Dr. Prideanx, 
then Rector, preached a consecration .sermon. Dr.- 
Hakewill left a snm of money for prayers and a aet* 
mon on the annimsary. The Chapeli contrary to 
the accustomed form of Chapels, consists of two 
^islesi one of which is furnished for divine wor- 
ship. It is enlightened by eight Gothic windows, 
with this inscription on each, ** Domus mca Domns 
" Orationis*." The monumental inscriptions are na-i 
meioos^ and upon the roof, which is an imitation of 
groin and fret-woric, and over the screens, are the 
arms of Dr. HakewiU. An excellent portrait of hini 
is placed by his desire in the south aisle. 

Before the changes introduced by Sir WiUlBiii 
Petre in. the constitution of this Society, the ekctun 
of the Head was annual; but from that limn this 
Qfiice became, as in other Colleges, peqtetnaL Of 
the Rbctobs, Dr. Thomas Holland, fonnerly of 
BaUiol, who held this office from 1598 to I6l9, ia 
recorded as a man of extraordinary kavning and 
neading, and highly revered by the Univeiwty, the 
Heads of which attended his 'funeral m solemn pio- 
oession, and the Rector of Lincoln, Dr. Kilby^ de- 

• Luke xjx. 46. Dr. Pridcaux's text to the consecration sermon. 
When Dr. ilakewill g;avc so large a sum towards the building of 
thk Chapel, be was onl^ « Fdlow, witheat p«t fc fnw wr , IV OoDsfs 
aflenfatds added a tcMaicBt in ite «t 9L Mmj MagiJia, 
toivardttfaa better eeiebntlen of the dqr. PHaeiriiWsitfd<t^P a i M i i» 
p. 406. 
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Blind ■& ontioo in hh praiae; He to w icoeede^ 
bj Dr. John "Fndeanx, almwiy noticed at » bcnefiMt* 
t«nr,ji Tohuninoat writer, and one of the most learned 
owe of bis age. It ia'to big honour thai be entered 
thii Cbllege poor and friendlets; and, while employed 
ia the most menial offices in thf kitchen, drew the 
atmtioB of the Fellows, who renioved him into n 
Htoation more worthy of his talenta. Before he camo 
to Oxford, he stood candidate for the offiee of parisfi 
ckffk at Ugborow in Devonshire, and wtk unsncoess- 
faL He usied to say, that if he had been elected tMt 
. of Ugborow, he shonU never hM befff a Bishop. 
Towards the latter part of hb reign, Chnries I, aomir 
nited him to the Bishoprie of Worcester ; bnt the 
predominance of the xepnblican pai iy prevented .his 
eojoyment of this prefctvient, while the nomination 
served to point him out as an ol^ect of petseontion* 
He was also Canon of Christ Chnrch, and above 
thirty years Regius Professor of Divinity ; bat a^r 
the King's death be was obliged to sell even his books 
to procure a maintenance. Dr. George HakewUl suc- 
ceeded bim in 164£, but, owing to the confusion of 
the times, resided mostly at a living in the couptry 
UDtil his death in 1649* The office was then filled by 
Dr. John Conant ; but he refusing to subscribe to the 
Act of Conforniity in 1662, resigned this as well as his 
other preferments. Some years after he returned to 
the Church, and in lG7G was promoted to the Arch- 
deaconry ot" Norwich, and in 1681 to a probendal stall 
in Worcester. He died in the eighty-sixth year of 
his age, l693. Six volumes of his sermons were pub- 
lished by Dr. Williaais, Bishop of Chichester; and a 
great many more, with other manuscripts, contaiuiog 
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memoirs of his eventful life and times, are still in the 
possession of his descendants. Dr. Conybeare, after- 
wards Dean of Christ Church and Bishop of Bristol, 
was Rector from 1730 to 1733, when the Deanery was 
conferred upon him for his able defence of Chris- 
tianity against Dr. Tindal. He was one of the most 
popular preachers of his time, and in his writings one 
of the most acute and temperate of reasoners. The 
present Kcctor is the nineteenth upon the list. 

Many of the Prelates educated at this College 
were men of considerable fame. Dr. Bayley, Bishop 
of Bangor, may be instanced as the author of one of 
the most popular books in the Enghsh language, 
" The Practice of Piety :" — Dr. Prideaux, already- 
noticed : — Dr. Bull, Bishop of St. David's, one of the 
ablest champions of our Church, and Archbishop 
Seeker, are too well known to require more particular 
notice. 

Tlie list of eminent men of other ranks which 
Exeter has produced is very copious. One of her 
earliest pupils was John de Trevisa, Canon of West- 
bury in Wiltshire, who, in 1387, at the command of 
his munificent patron, Thomas Lord Berkeley, trans- 
lated Higden's Polychronicon, Bartholomajus de Pro- 
prietatibus Kerum, and other Latin authors. There 
seems, however, no foundation for attributing to him, 
as Mr. Warton has done, a translation of the whole 
Bible. — Grocyn, one of the revivers of learning, re- 
sided here some time, but more properly belongs to 
New College: — Sir John Fortescue, one of the most 
eminent lawj^ers and law-writers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury : — Sir George More, a benefactor to the public 
jyi>rary :— -Browne^ the poet, and author «f BritaoaiA't 
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FlMtonlfl:— Bobert Baymmif another poet of lew n-* 

Doini :-*Heni7 paiy. Lord Falkbuul, a nobleman of an 

ilhntrkMU fiumlyi fonr of whom were saocestiveljr an* 

thort>— Sir John Doddridge eminent ae a jndge and 

antiquary s-^ir Wilfiam hcj, Attorney Generd, more 

entitled to respect as a writer, tlian a practioal .kwyer : 

—The Fitsfaerberts, Sir Anthony, Nichobtty and Tbo» 

mas:— B i gg ai y Wfaeue, the first Camden Professor, jb^^r^- 

and the first who wrote systematicaUy on the study of 

history The nnfortonate James, J>nke of Hamitton, 

wlio was beheaded for Us infleaibk attachment to 

Chariet I^Dh Arthur Dock, an eminent civilian, 

and the biognpher of Archbishop Chichele^— Lord 

Chief Jostice RoUe:— Henry Carey, second Earl of 

Monmonth, who employed his retired honrs, during 

the Usurpation, in many hbtorical translations and 

original compositions :--Sir Simon Baslcer?ille,'a very 

learned physidan, and the most opnient and extensive 

pnetitiooer of hb age. He died in 1041. It is upon 

record, as a proof of his popularity, that he had gene- 

laDy one hundred patients a week, and of bis good 

sense and hunanity, that he took no fee from any 

dergjman under the rank of Dean Joseph Caiyll, a 

learned nonconformist, and weU known as the author 

of a meet voluminoos commentaiy on the book of 

Job:-^ohn Ponlett, the loyal Mmqnis of Winches* 

ter, whose house at Basing stood a siege of two years 

against the Parliamentaiy forces: the history of thb 

si^ forms one of the most interesting narratives of a 

period that was full of wonders. Diyden honoured 

hb Lordship, as Milton did the Marchioness, with an 

qntaph: — ^Thomas Brancker, a mathematician ^-Jo• 

•eph Glanvill^ a man of oonsidciable talents, an able 
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opponent of the Aristotelian philosophy, and no less 
zealous iu his beUef in witches and apparitions: — An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, Lord Shaftesbury, a statesman 
of unquestionable talents, acutcness, and judgment, but 
whose real character and merits in public and private 
life are yet contested by historians and biographers • 
Quick, the ecclesiastical historian : — Dr. Gitlcoii Har- 
vey, a voluminous, but not very successful medical 
writer: — Sir George Treby, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Among the more modern Scholars of 
this College may be enumerated Anstis, the cele» 
hratcd herald : — Dr. Walker, the historian of the 
loyal Clergy ; — M.iundrell, the traveller : — Samuel Wes- 
ley, father of the founders of the Methodists, John 
and Charles Wesley: — Dr. Borlase : — Sir Michael 
Foster: — Mr. Lewis of Margate, the biographer:-* 
Norris, Rector of Bemerton, the Platonist : — Upton, 
the editor of Epictetus, and one of the earliest com- 
mentators on Shalcspeare: — ^Toup, eminent for clas- 
sical knowledge and criticism: — ^Tiodal, the conti'r 
nuator of Rapin:— Hole, the poet>-aad Dr. Kea« 
nioot*. 

• *' Thh College coosisteth chiefly of CornUh and DtvOQtUn meo^ 
** the gentry of which lattrr, Qncon Eli/talx'th ii<*fd to say, wrre ronr- 
'* tiers bj their Inrtb. An<l as these western men da bear away the bell 
ftr imd sUglrt fa wfMdiof , ao the,SeboUm hm have alwqrM 
"ntq/OtM iiktmm\n» ytfc vndHt to Ptmhm »imiB," VM% 
fSmidfc Hiitoiyy book iv* p* IQSi 
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Edward II. an vifortaiiate nunHuteb, but a wdbo^ 
br, a poet, and an enootirager of learaing, is the ao* 
knowledged Founder of this House. Bat without de* 
tiacting from the liberality which had induced him 
before this to found the College of Carmelite Friar* 
in Oxford, and similar institutiont in other places, it 
is necpiwary to notice in the ^etent instance, that the 
College owed its establishment to the instigation of 
his aimoner, Adam de Brom. Tbe only accounts we 
hate of this benefactor state, that he was Rector of 
Hanworth in Middlesex in 1313; the year following. 
Chancellor of the diocese of Durham ; in ldl9> Arch* 
deacon of Stow; and a few months after was promoted 
to the living of St. Mary, Oxford. In 1S84, he re- 
quested of his Sovereign to be empowered to purchase 
a messuage in Oxford, where he might found, to the 
hononr of the Virgin Mary, a College of Scholarly 
governed by a Rector of their own choosing, sub 
mme Rectoris Domut Scholarium Btata Maria, Oxon. 
With thb the King readily complied, and authoriied 
them to porchase lands and advowwms to the ;yearl/ 
Talae of thirty pounds. 

De Brom immediately commenced his undertaking 
by purchasing a tenement in St. Mary's parish; and, 
by virtue of the charter granted by the King, and 
dated on the feast of St. Nicholas, Dec. 6, 1344, 
founded a College of Scholars for the study of Di- 
vinity and Iiogio* He then, resigned the whole into 
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the hands of tlic King, of whose liberality he appecn 
to hare made a just estimate, and from whose power 
he expected advantages to the Society, which he was 
himself incapable of conferring. Nor was he disap- 
pointed in the issue of this well-timed policy. The 
King took the College under hit own care, and the 
next year granted a new charter, appointing it Co be 
a College for Divioity and the Caooo-law; to be 
governed by a Provost; and, for their better mainte- 
nance, besides some tenements in St. Mary's parish, 
he gave them the advowson of St. Mary's church, on 
condition of their providing certain Chaplains to per- 
form service in that church daily. He also enUrged 
their powers of making purchases of lands, &c to the 
yearly value of sixty pounds* 

Adam de Bro A, who was deservedly appoioted the 
first Provost, drew up a body of statutes in 15S6, 
according to which the College was to consist of a 
Provost, and ten Fellows or Scholars, studying Divi- 
nity, three of whom were afterwards allowed to studj 
the Canon-law. He gave them also the church of 
Aberforth in Yorkshire: and in ISm, Edward III. be- 
stowed upon them a large messuage, situated partly 
in the parish of St. John Baptist, called La Oriole, to 
which the Scholars soon removed, and from which the 
College took ite name. Besides this, Be Brom, ever 
anxious for the prosperity of the institatioo, procoied 
of the King the hospital of St. Bartholomew, which 
jeventually added considerably to their revenues, al- 
.though the immediate object was only to furnish them 
with a place of safety during times of pestilential in* 
lection. The site of this hospital^ was about half a 
mile from St. Clement*s church, in the centre betwem 
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fkt two Loikiofi roads. It was built by Henry I. ia 
1X96, and was partly an botpital, and partly a oon- 
Tc&t. It was demolished about the time of the siege 
sf Oxford, but rebuilt in 1649* The last aid which 
De Brom appears to have given to the College con* 
listed of the advowson of Coleby in Linoohishire. 

By tbdr statutes they arc required, as often as they 
become posse s sed of new estates to a certain amount, 
to increase proportionabty the number of Fdlowships. 
In the year 1504, they wished for a dispensation of 
thb rule in a particular instance, and to be permitted 
to appropriate the manor of Sheoington in Olouces- 
senhire, which they had recently purchased, to the 
CBMiument of the Provost, and FeUows as diey then 
subsisted, without adding to their number. The ro> 
ipiest appeared reasonable; and Bishop Smyth, who 
at Bishop of Lincoln at that time exercised the power 
cf Visitor, ratified the ordinance*. 

For above n century after the time of Adam de 
Brom, we hear of no nocemions to this College* In 
1441, however, John Fraake^ CJerk, Master of the 
KoDs, and afterwards Lord Chancellor, bequeathed the 
torn of lOOOL. to purchase lands for the maintenance 
of four Fellows of. the counties of Somerset, Dorset, 
Wilts, and Devon. Another Fellow from the diocese 
of Worcester, and an annual exhibition to six poor 
SdiolsTs, were added, in 1476,^y John Carpenter, 
Kshop of Worcester, who was educated here, and 
who also gave to the Society Bedell Hall, an ancient 

* Cburton'i Livfs of the Foandni of Braxenotc College, p. 337. Thia 
cUim of the Bishops of Lincoln to be Visitors \ias been since detenntned 
to be illqpdt bjr a judfineot in the Court of Conusoo Pka8| A. Dl 1787. 
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Jf Jm^^^^^^ scholars, situated bsta5KAi^£:^4«y'SH^ 

*/¥**v^ » t»^fc^^oHcgr-ga^ir*f», and three other tenements in jIm 

ieMj^BBOBtj* This Prelate was a veiy eminent benefactor 
to the once magnificent aidiitec^re of Westbury Col- 
lie in Gloacestershire, where he lies buried. 

Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln^ the founder of Braze- 
nose, whom we have just mendoned as Visitor, was 
the next benefiictor. He is supposed, although upon 
very slight groands, to have been educated here. His 
first intention, with respect to this College, was to 
have given them an estate in land ; bat money being 
at that time wanted to complete a purchase, he gave 
them the sum of three hundred pounds, for the main- 
tenance of a Fellow of the diocese of Lincoln, on 
certain conditions, which were agreed to May 5, 1507, 
but broken through by mutual consent of the Bishop 
and Society on the first opportunity. The learned 
biographer of Bishop Smyth informs us, that at the 
iirst election on this foundation, Roger Edgeworth, 
B. A. was chosen, who was not of the diocese of Lin- 
coln, but of Lichfield ; and his election was also con- 
trary to the standing rule of having not more than two 
Fellows at the same time from the same diocese, there 
being at this time two of the diocese of Lichfield, A 
provision, however, was introduced to prevent this 
election from being drawn into a precedent'. 

^ ^UZ, 0#ct«. • Dudley, who had been a Fel- 

low, and was now Chancellor of the church of Salis- 
bury, gave the manor of Swainswick in Somersetshire 
for the maintenance of two Fellows and six Exhibi- 
tioners. In l.>99, John Jaekman, likewise a Fellow, 
left a house aud lands in St. Giles's parish for the 

• CliiirtMi*iIjm orHw Foandcft er^nauMSs OoUtfi^ MM. 
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maintenance of a poor scholar of Worcestershire^ 
hi 1714, Queen Anne annexed a prebend of Roches- 
ter to the Provostship. Dr. Robinson, Bishop of 
London, no less eminent as a statesman thaa as a 
dime, and whose acts of munificence were numerom 
and splendid, gave 25001. to augment the Fellowships, 
and to touiui three Exhibitioils. Dr. Carter, Provost 
from 1708 to 1727, left money for the purchase of 
liviogs for the benefit of the Provost and FpUows, 
and to found three Exhibitions; and Charles Noel, 
fourth Duke of Beaufort, gave lOOl. per annum for 
four Exhibitions. By her will, d:iled Sept. 28, 176I, 
Mrs. Eliasabeth Ludwell founded two Exhibitions, 
with preference to candidates from the parish of Cha- 
ring in Kent, where she had endowed a free-school; 
the Exhibitaoaa to be paid out of the rent of - a farm 
ID Tbrowley, 

In eooaeqaence of the liberalitjr of the founders and 
beoefisctors, the CoJ|ege now possesses the Hbcto* 
xiEs of Choldertoo, W-Htshire; CromhaJl Abbots 
■kI Tortwortli, Gloucestershire; Plymtree, Devon- 
shire; Purleigh, Essex^ West* Saltflectby, Lincoln; 
Swainswick, Somersetshire; and Uftori, Bcrksliire: 
tlw ViCARAGBs of Abcrford, or Aberforth, York- 
shire; Coleby, Lincolnshire} and St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, OjKfiird : and the Cubact of Moietoo Piockney, 
NorthampContbire. 

Tlie revenues of this College vere valued ^ Heniy 
VUl. at 18^. 88. 6d. per a;/num, according to Tanner; 
but Twyae makes them only 1581. I5s. In Elizabeth's 
lime they werevaloed at 8001. In I6I&, the Society 
consisted of sevens-vine persons. The present mem- 
bar* aie, « ProTost, eighteen Fellows, and thirteeii 
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Exhibitioners, besides other students. Tlie hatd 
Chaacellor is the Visitor. It was formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishoj^ of Lincoln, a^^/ 

Th% fint of the BUILDINGS be]ongtD| to this 
College was Oriole, or Oriel Hall, partly in Schyd- 
yaid-«treet, and partly in St. John'a-ttieet* Sobte- 
quent additions were made to coni|^te the qnadnni* 
gular form about the latter end of the feign of Edwaid 
III. This remained until 1620, when the tonth and 
most of the west sides were rebnilt^ from the west end 
of the Chapel to Oriel College oonier, and thenee to 
the buildings on the north side of the common gate. 
For this purpose Anthony Bleacowe, D. C. L. some 
time ProTosty gave IdOOl. The north and east aldea 
were polled down in 16S7, and alSsw yean af^, the 
east, north, and part of the west sides were cmed in 
conformity to the baildings which arose after 1000^ 
the whole occupying a much larger space than the 
old quadrangle. Dr. John O'olson, who was ProYost 
from 1621 to 1644, contributed 11501. towards thb 
building, besides other considerable donations. 

This quadrangle contains, on the north, part of the 
PfovostVlodgings ; on the east, the Hall and entratuie 
into the Chapel, wfaidi runs eastward; aad on the 
south and west, the chambers for the Society. On 
the roof of the gateway, on the west side, are the 
royal arms of Charles; the same on the east side; and 
the other door-ways are ornamented with the arms of 
the bene£M,*tots. The rooms in the tower over th« 
gateway are used as the bursary, and for the archives. 

Besides this quadrangle, on the east and west sides 
of the garden are two handsome baildings, the &m 
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erected in the lifetime and at the expence of John 
Robinson, already mentioned, who was Bishop of 
London from 1713 to 1723. This noble benefaction, 
with that of three Exhibitions for Bachelors, is re- 
corded by an inscription on the front of the building, 
dated 1719, in which the reader will not fail to remark 
the delicate compliment paid to his lady. The Runic 
fnotto implies, Omnino homo pxdveri^ incrementumy or, 
OS Lye translated it, Homo est pu/veris adauctus, sen 
pulveris augment um. George Carter, some time Pro- 
test, bequeathed his whole fortune for the purpose of 
erecting the building on the west side, which waa 
begun in March 1729, and for the further purpose of 
purchasing livings for the Provost and College. The 
fiew Library stands between these buildings. 

The Hall, which is part of the quadrangle that 
me in 1637, is ascended by a flight of steps, with 
a portico, over which are the itatoes of the Virgin 
Mary and child^ and tboae of the Kingt Edward II. 
and in. under coronal canopies. The room, which 
» fifty feet long by about twenty in breadth, is cbaste- 
oroamented in the Doric style, and contains three 
whole length portrait* of Edward II. by Hudson, 
Queen Anne 1^ Dafal, and the Duke of Beaufort bj 
Soldi. In one of the wiadowf aie the annt of Piene- 
poail^ Earl of Kingston, quartering nineteen coats, 
with the Botto, Pt> wyew If. Among the cnriont 
plaie bdoaging m tbb Hail are two caps; the one of 
wlfer- gill^ ^and richly carved^ which was presented hy 
the Fovnder; the other was the gift of Bishop Gaiw 
penter. 

The Ifst LiBKABT belonging to this College wa» 
Vailt in 1444, and kuted nntil 1687, after which the 
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kie one ins erected on thtf north tide of the qmidno* 
gle. •The present u an degant edifice designed by 
Wyaty the exterior hiirraoniOus and simple in deoom- 
tion; the inside* an oblong of eighty-thice feet by 
twenty-eight, and twenty in hoght, is liable to some 
objection, on aooount of the imperiect distiibqtioi& of 
the light, and the unequal proportions of the oma- 
menu. It is placed between Carter's ajod RobinsoD'a 
buildings, and, besides the books formerly pertaining 
to the College, contains a yery curious and valuable 
collection, the legacy of the late Edward Iieigb, 
Baron Leigh of Sto|^feigh in Warwickshire, who 
was some time a Nobleman of this CoUcge, and after- 
wards High Steward of the University. This munifi-> 
cent benefactor died in 1786; and the new bnikling waa 
begun in 1788, and was ably supported by the tab- 
scriptions of the Provost and Fellows, of varioos 
members of the Society, and-of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, 
tister and heiress to Lord Leigh. The only painting 
in this Library is one by Vasari, of which then are 
said to be two copies extant by the same master.- 
The subject is a group of Italian poets, Gnido C»- 
vakanti, 0ante, Boccaccio, Petrardi, Politi'an,. and 
Marsitios Ficinus. In the gallery of this Library it 
a scarce print of the same, but somewhat- difeeot in 
the expiwssionf of the cojanitenances. This ^ictucc 
was lately presented by James Cldtterbuck Siaith, 
Esq. A new room adjoining to the gallery is lined 
with some. of the ridi wainscotting vhich . belonged 
to New Collf^ Chapel before the lace alterations. 

For some time after the foundation of Oriel, the 
students mttendjed divine service at St. Maiy*s. In 
1579 they obtained a licence Ibr a CaAPB& within 
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ibeir own premises, which was buWt at the expence of 

Richard, Earl of Arundel, and his son Thomas, Bi- 
shop of Ely, and afterwards Archbisliop of Caiiler- 

hury, and continued in use till lG20, when it was 

puJied down. The present was finished in }G4'2, u 

time very unpropitious for such erections. In 1677, 

ihe high altar, and in lG78 tlie rest of the inner 

Chape^, were paved with black and white marble, in 

consequence of legacies left for that purpose by 

Samuel Short and Ciiarlcs Pcrrot, Fellows of the 

House. The east window is ornanu'iuecl with the 

Presentation of our Saviour in tlic Temple; designed 

by Dr. Wall, and painted by Peekitt. It was given to 

the Chajvel by the Duke of Beaufort, Viscount VVctt- 
inan, and Lord Lcisrh, in 1767. 

Tiie number of Provosts, from the foundation, ii 

tliirty-eight. Adam de Brom, already noticed as en- 
titled to tlie highest veneration for the zeal and libe* 
niity with which he fostered the Society in its in* 
fancy, died June Id, \SitQ., and was buried io Su 
Mary's church, in a chapel called after ^his name, ^— ^/*^«-*-^»~^-;^ ^ 
,^mmI Mud to have been built by him, wImw his tojnb, ^ ' ^ 

now decayed, wn vitiblc in Wood's time. Of hi» -^^^-^j* 
•vccea^ion, Carpeater, Lyhert^aod Hals, were pro* 
auited to tbe Episcopal bench, and tlic latter wis a 
heiieractor to his Colle^;'— Dr* Walter Hodges, au- 
thor of £libii, aa elaborate work on the book of Job, 
was one of the earliest UutohiosoniaQs. When this ' 
ozpoaed him to misrepresentations, he was told that 
m writer on the book of Job should uke every thing 
with pataenoe. Tbe biogfapher of Bishop Home id* 
fimn* OS, that m his days he was a man of a veoerablt 
tfpearance^ with an address and delivery which made 

OS." 
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him very popular as a preacheri He hdd the ofliee 
of ProTOftt from 1787 to 1757* 

Besides those P«blatbs who weie educated at this 
College, aod became Provosts^ the following memom- 
hle names belong to the same- rank. Amndel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a statesman of lofty ambition, 
and an ecclesiastic of inflexible^ adherence to the 
Church as constituted in the fourteenth century; but 
whose fine taste and spirit in ornamenting many reli- 
gious edifices will uiorc honourably pcrpfiuate hi* 
name : — Reynold Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, who, 
after WicklifTe, appears to have conceived some im- 
perfect notions of the reformed religion, for whicli he 
was reduced to a private station : — Dr. Butler, Bishop 
of Durham, a man of strong sense and acute reason- 
ing, and author of the celebrated " Analogy," a work 
so well known, and so interesting to students of divi- 
nity, as to render any farther notice of him wholly 
unnecessary. It may not, however, be so readily re- 
collected, that lie expended the whole income of the 
Bishopric of Bristol, which be held twelve years, in 
the repairs of that cathedral. 

jAmong the many eminent men of other ranks in* 
debtcd for their education to Oriel College, we find 
Robert Langlande, the supposed author of Pierce 
Plowman, and a brother satirist, Alexander Barclay, 
author, or rather translator, with additions, of the 
" Ship of Fooles." He wrote also five Eclogues, 
which Mr. Warton thinks were the first that ever 
appeared in the English language: — Dr. Edgewortli, 
a Popish writer of ooosiderable fame, already noticed 
as the first Fellow on Bishop Smyth's foundatioil 
Morgan PhilUps, who^ from his skill ia dispntatloVy 
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VIS called Morgan the Sophister; he was afterwards 
Principal of St. Mary Hail:— Peter White, the 
ejected Dean of tVaterford, an able clauical scho- 
lar: — Cardinal Aiaa, a most zealous enemy to the 
rdigion and goyemment of his country ^— Sir Henry 
Unton, ambassador : — The illnstrioos and unfortnnate 
Sir Walter Raleigh :—Prynne, ttie noted republican 
barristeTf a most Yoluminoiu writer, and the Cato of 
his party, bat more deservedly acknowledged as an 
indoitriout antiqiiary: — Richard Brathwait^ a fa- 
mous wit and poet: — Sir Williaoi Scroggt, Loid 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench:— and a successor 
in that office, of higher and more qnanllied fanc^ Sir 
John Holt. Among recent scholars, are the respected 
namft of Dr. William Bcrriman, Dr. Edward Ben- 
tham, originally of Corpus, and afterwards Canoa of 
tjhmt Chnrch, and that exemplar of eiagaat criti* 
cisniy ta^ and lUeiataie, Dr. Joseph Waitoo. 
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QUEEN'S COLLEGE 

The Founder of this magnificent College was Robert 
Eglesfeld, the soti of John Eglesfeld and Beatrix his 
wife, Rector of Burtrli, or Broiigh, in Westmoreland, 
nnd confessor to Philippa, Edward Ill.'s Queen. Hi* 
ttcsccnt appears to have been honourable, and more 
than once iho county of Cumberland was represented 
in Parliament by a member of the liouse. They had 
considerable estates in diftVrent parts of that county; 
nnd we lind that either the Founder of the College, or 
one of the famiiv of the same name, received of Ed- 
ward III. in exchange for the manor of Laleham in 
Middlesex, the manor of Ravenwick, or Renwick, in 
Cumberland, which had been forfeited to his father, 
ICdward II. on the attainder of Andrew de Harcia, 
Earl of Carlisle, in l.jQ3. Thib inauor is now the pro- 
perty of the College. 

It is probable that Robert de Eglesfeld was born at 
Eglesfeld, a hamlet in the parish of Brigham, in the 
county of Cumberland, where the family was certainly 
possessed of property in the time of Henry HI. In 
the reign of Edward III. they came into the pos- 
seMioa of Alncburgh Hall, or Netherball, in the 
parish of Cross Canonby io the same cooDty^ which, 
from that time was their principal residence. Here 
they lived in high estimation, until, in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, eldest sister and coheiress 
of Richard £gtesfeldy £8q. was manried to John Sea- 
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hooWyOfSedMfieHAUyEflq. This marriage broagbt 
dtt pfDpertj into the family of ^bouey in whidi it 
hu ever tinoe ooBtinuod*. 

Robert de Bglesfcld appeaia to ha?e been higUy 
oteemed by bb royal master and mittressy and to have 
timed in tbeir intimacy and confidence. In 1338, the 
King bestowed on him the Rectory of Borgh, in llie 
penon of Adam de Bglesfeld, bis proaiy, and probably 
relstion; and be was ordained Priest at Carlisle in 
Leot following. This chnrch was appropriated to the 
College by Pope Clement VI. in 13^. EglesfeU em- 
ployed his interest at Court in promoting religion and 
fesming, giving all he bad to the pnblipy and that in 
his lifetime, when be-conld best secure those advan^ 
tsgcs which be was anzions to bestow on posterity. 

The old JAber Obitalu of bis C6Uege dates bin 
desdi € Cal. Jon. 1340^ in these words: RonsBTva 

" EOLBSVKLD, COMBniBNStSy SACBJB TBBOLOGIJE 

" BACCALAVKBUS, RSGINA PsiLIPPiB UXOBIS Eo* 
" WABDl CAPBLLANVS, BBCTOB OB BUBOO 8UBTUS 

" SxANESMORr., IN DeI GLORIAM, £cCL£SI£ BO- 
"hum, ET BONAHL.M LITERARUM PROPAGATION EM 

•Collegium hoc Hegin\s. fun davit, A. 1). 1340, 

** ET ANNO REGM KdW. III. 15. ObIIT ISTE Ko- 

** bertus, a. D. 1349, 2 Calend. Junii." Mr. 
Gougli, to whom we are indebted tor part of ihe 
aUovc account, gives many reasons to confirm the 
tradition of his having heen buried in the old Ciiapel 
of tbi» College, and that the brass plate found there 

• HoBphny Swboaw, Em|. of Ndhnludl, Alnabuifh HaU, ow 

Elk^nbonmght u now the n |>ri-$< ntathc of both families, rrom tbb 
Ellenhorou{k, th« pNtent Chkf Juitk* of the King's Bcndi dakm 
hmtttht. 
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tiiidcr the comnmnioa table bek>ng8 to him. It repre- 
sents a Priest in t cap aod rich rochet powdeied| with 
fimn deHsia losenges, ikced and hfimned with a dif* 
ferent bonier, and fastened on his breast with a jevel. 
The sleerea of his black gown are faced with ffu, mad 
all hit pictnfet are exactly liice this effigy. 
■ It is probable that he resided occesioiMJIy in hia 
Mtive oMUttry, at least he wdi knew its condition aod 
wants, aa hit principal motiTe in founding this Col- 
1^ was to rappiy education to the northern district* 
in which the finqoent and barbarous contests of ths 
borderers had crealedy to use his woidsy liC<ntfiir» an- 
wUiaM rmkaim. To remedy thb defect, and extend 
Ae blessings of kamiag to such of his oenatiymea aa 

. wished to have aooess to the Universi^, he purchased 
three tenements in the parish of St. Peter in the East* 
and some pieces of iground, and obtained, Jan. 18. 

' 1S40^ a charter from Edward III. to constitute a col- 
legiate Hall, under the name of Aula Scbolasivm 
RsoiwJB hb Ozom. a title whidi seems to imply 
that the Qneen was instrumental in promoting tiie 
work, or willing to take it under her protection. To 
diis Hall (which Wood thinks was ibfnerly called 
Temple HaD, and is now part of New College stables) 
he appointed a Provost and twelve Fellows, or Scho- 
lars, who were to be natives of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. Ffew of his first Scholars, however; were 
of those counties, bat chosen from the Halls and Col* 
l^ges already established. It is thought that he limited 
the number to twelve, in allusion to Christ and his 
twelve Apostles; and that, in allusion to the seventy 
Diidpies, he intended to add seventy poor Scholars* 
who mmt to be regularly educated, and diosen Felbwa 
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k iBcMM of vacaocy. Hie Society was to be eeOed 
to meib by the loand of a tronpet; and the Fel- 
hmtf being placed on the oqo side of the table in robea 
of leulety (dioae of the Docton ftced with black for»> 
ffcn to oppoae in philosophy the poor Scholais, who, 
m token of submisaion and hnmUity, kodt on the 
ether side. These regnlations do not appear to haye 
been adopted in hia lifetime, bot prevailed afterwards 
fat many jtmn, and one vestige of them is yet re- 
■aiaiog. The Society is still called together by the 
soond of a tmmpet; and dvring part of the last cen> 
tory the Fellows and Tabeidan used sometimes to 
dispote on Snndays and holidays. 

According to the statotcs which the Fonnder gave 
dwrn, Feb. 10, 1340^ the Plrofost is to be elected fiom 
the nnmber of Fellows, and to be in holy orders. The 
Edbws are to be of .Comberland and Westmordand, 
ia the first place, and afterwards of those connties in 
which the College shall be possessed of Unds, manors, 
er advowsons. A prefeieilce was also to be given to 
those of his own fiunily; bot few of these have ap- 
pealed. The only instances are, in the list of Pto* 
vosts, aThomay BglesfeU, in 14Stt: in 1698 a chum 
ef friationahip was advanced by a Gtawin Egiesfeld, 
aad, althongh not clearly proved, ont of respect to the 
Archbishop of York, the Visitor, who took his part, 
the College gave him the living of Weston in Ox- 
feidshiie: in the List of Gradnates is George Egles- 
M, M. A, 1074: and previously in 1685 a Jamea 
Egiesfeld was admitted of this College^ who was a 
native of Somersetshire, and afterwards Vicar of 
Chewton ia that county. 
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The Founder coiuinucd to extend the bounds of 
this College as long as he lived, by additional pur- 
chases, the tenements on which, as well as on the 
whole picuiiscs, were afterwards removed, and the first 
College built on the site. Edward III. at his request, 
and particularly by the solicitation of Queen Philippa, 
who became the patroness of the College after Eglcs- 
feld's dcatli, and Edward IV'. gave certain advowsons 
for the better maintenance of the Society, the bono- 
rary patronage of which was vested in the Quceiii 
consort of England. 

Before closing the little that we have been able to re- 
cover respecting this Founder, it may be necessary to 
advert to his name, Egiesfeld. The arms he gave the 
College arc Uiree spread eagles, which were probably 
the arms of his family. A singular custom, however, 
■t—jfts^Jlib^'* traced to a fanciful derivation of his aame. 

It was thought to be composed oi a 'lguUle^ needle, and 
^ » ^ jlf^ thread; audit became a commemorative mark of 
respect, continued to this day, for each member of 
the College to receive from the Bursar, on New 
Year's day, a needle and thread, with the advio^ 
** Take this, and be thrifty." These oonodts were 
not uiQsuai at the time this College was fonnded, 
and are sometiraes perhaps thought trifling, merely 
because we cannot trace their original use and sig- 
}' nification. Hollingshed informs us, that when tbe 

Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry Vt who was edu- 
cated at this College, went to Court, in order to 
bimsjelf from certain charges of disaffection, he 
a gown of blue satin full of oilet holes, and at eveijr 
bole a needle hangiog by a silk thready. Thi» ia aup- 
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posed to have proved at leust that he was an academi- 
ciAD of Queen's, and it may be coojecUired that this 
was the original academical dress. 

The estabUshnient of this House was soon followed 
by a long series of benefactors, who contributed to 
the iacreaae of its revenues and members, by bestow- 
ing money, lands, or church-livings, in various parts 
of the kingdoiD. In the fourteenth century, these be- 
nefuciors were Robert Achnni, John HandJo, and 
Joha Stanford, Knight, Dr. John de Hotham, Pro* 
vost, BDd the Lady Isabel, wife of Sir Robert Par- 
TjDgy Koight. In the fifteenth century, Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, William Chardeyoe of 
Westminster, Robert Wrnnp\vi<5, John Wharton, aod 
Kichard Cluuuberlayne. In the sixteenth century, 
Rowland Richardson, Edward lliJtoo, Edward Rigge, 
iPtovost, Christopher Bainbridge, Cardinal and Arch^ 
hiihop' of York, John Kirkby, William Fettiplace, 
Nidiolas Mylys, D. D. and Archbisbop 6rindal.*<fla 
iMf Charles L gave three Reetories, aod as maoy 
Vicaiages, in the coootjr of SoQthamptoo, at the io- 
teicession of bis Qneen, solicited thereto by the Lord 
Keeper CoTentiy, Lord Hay, the JSarl of Carlisle, 
and George Goring, her Majesty's Vice Chamber- 
lains. Some valnable Exhibitions have been more 
reoenlly foeoded by Lady Mary Hungerford, Sir 
Francis Bridgmao, Mr. Tybey» Lady Elizabeth HuU 
ings, and Dr. Holmes. Lady Hasting' Scholars, five 
in number, are to be taken from eight schools in 
Yorkshire^ two in Westmoreland, and. two in Com- 
beriand; and for their maintenance she gave the 
manor of Wbeldale, or Qaeldale, in Yorkshire*. 

• 8m Bsnuml's iDterMtiog Lift of this cxtnordinsiy lady, p. 97. 
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The hit important beoefaction, which has ben 
called the New Foundation in Queen's College, was 
bestowed by John Michel, Esq. of BichmoDd in 
Soriji who was of this College from 1076 to 16B0, 
Imd died Sept. 5, 1759. He bequeathed the manor of 
Plomsted in Kent, with his marsh land in that parisbt 
the manor of Horton Kirby, and all his lands in Sand* 
wich and Worde in Kent, and his lands and tenements 
in Old Windsor, of the estimated value of 5M. or, 
according to some, 7001. a year, to Queen*s Collego 
for ever, for eight Master Fellows, four Bachelor Scho- 
lar8|and four Undergraduate Scholars, or Exhibition* 
ers f\lso for the purchase of advowsons and presen* 
tations to livings, above the yearly value of IM. to 
be annexed for ever to his Fellowships; and for • 
building to be erected for the reception of the said 
Masters and Bachelors, who were to be elected by tfa* 
Provost and Fellows from any other Colleges or Halls 
Within the University, And have the use of the cha- 
pel and hallf and other advantages of the College, 
in common with other members of the same funk* A 
benefaction of this importance requiring modi eon* 
■idcrution, many delays took place, but the whole was 
finally settled by an Act of Parliament in 1751 ; and, >^ 
among other regulations, three gentlemen, Dr. Ship/ 
TV- pe[, Dr. Matlicr, und Dr. Coxed, were appointed Vi- 
Ritors of this new Society. Mr. Michel was the son 
of John Michel, Esq. of Balliul College, who, during 
the siege of Oxford in lG44, procured from the King 
9 commission for the Scholars to una in defence of 
the University ; and he was heir to his uncle Hum- 
phrey, who built an hospital ut Richmond for ten old 
men. Mr. Michel had also been a member in twa 
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Flsrliainents for Sandwich ia Kent. He was buried 
at Old Windsor with his ancestors, who had been for 
many years settled there, where they had a goo4 
estate. Humphrey Michel, Esq. was surveyor of 
Windsor Castle to Queen £iizabetb| aod died ia 
1598 

This foundation of Mr. Michel is one of the many 
obligations which Queen's College owes to the zeal of 
Provost Smith. Dr. Joseph Smith, a native of Low- 
iher, was early patronized by his godfather, Sir 
Joseph Williamson, and admitted by bis means on 
the foundation of this College, where he had Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards Provost, for his tutor, and 
Bishops Tanner and Gibson for his associates. After 
taking orders. Provost Halton appointed him Divi- 
nity Lecturer in the College On the death of Dr. 
Haltoo, he was proposed for the Provoatdiip, but 
preferred employing hia interest in favour of Dr. 
Lincaster, who was elected, "^he first considerable 
•ervice Dr. Smith performed towards hit College 
was to persuade Sir Joseph Williamaoa to altec 
hit will in its favour ^ which before had been drawn 
Bp in favour of endowing a College in Dublin, He 
was also instrumental in procuring Queen Caro- 
line's donation of 100(^.| Lady Elizabeth Hastings^ 
Exhibitions, and those of Sir Francis BridgnMUi, 
wbicby without hii perseverance, would have been 
entirely lost; and, besides what he bequeathed him- 
self, be procured n charter of mortmain in May 
17S8 to secure these several benefactions to the Col- 



• Aubrf^"** SutT}', Vol. V. p. 341. 

^ Uc b«<iuc«(tM«l 60001. towards the buildia^, besides what he gav« 
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lege. He died in his eighty-sixth year. Not. 93, 
1756. 

la consequence of the varions legacies and gifts 
bestowed on this College, it can now enumersta 
among its livings the Rbctobibs of Broagfa.in 
Westmoreland; Blecbington, Charleton upon Ou 
moor, Hampton Poyle, and South Weston, in Ox- 
fordshire; Bramshot, £nham\ Headley*, NeWnhan, 
Niton*, Church Oakley, and Weyhiil*, in South- 
ampton; Holwell in Somersetshire; Sulhampstead 
Abbots and Sulhampstead Banister' in Berkshire: 
the VicARAGBs of Aldernfoston and Sparsfaolt in 
Berkshire*; Bramlcy, Carisbrooke* with the Chapels 
of Newport and Northwood, Milford* with the Cha- 
pels of Milton and Hordle, Godshill* with the 
Chapel of Whitwellf Monks Sherborne, and Holy 
Rood, in Southampton; Chedworth in Gloucester- 
shire; and Newbold-Pacy ' in Warwickshire: and 
and the Cvbacy of Upton Grey, in Southampton. 
The livings bek>nging to Mr. Michers foundation are, 
English Bicknor in Gloucestershire, Upton ScndamoM 
in Wiltshire, St. Wendron with the Chapd of Hei- 
itone in Cornwall, and the second portion of Po^£ 
bury in Shropshire. 

In the 26 Henry VIIL the revenues of this College 
were valued at SOSl.; in 1^2 at 260l.; and in 
the number of the Society was 267* Tiic jireseat 

■ * 

^ Given b^- Sir John HatuUo, temp. Edw. ill. * 
« Tlww ^ iPOe given by ClMlict I. 

' SttlluMipMead Binitter wm given tf Bdmud IV. SnBuuiipMead 

Abbots was purchased by the College uf Lord Nomgff la MW. 
• t>parsbolt was given l>}' Sir R. AcbarJ, in 1841. 
( Oivta by Ladjf Isabel Parvyng, Ii44. 
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members are, a Provost, sixteen Fdlowa, two Chap-> 
]aios» eight Taberdars, (so called fron Taberdum, 
short gown which they formerly wore,) sixteen Scho* 
lars, two Clerks, and forty Exhibitioners, besides those 
oa Mr. Michel's foundation, and other studeots. The 
Areh bit b o p of York is Uw Vuitor. 

The whole of this spacious CoUege is indebted to 
modem taate and Uberality. The anoient IHJILDINGS 
were, as osnal, connected ia a qnadraogular form, but 
without harmony of design, and the civil part without 
Mch aiebitectural orQament. Few dates have been 
pfcterved, except those of the Hall and Chapel, which 
were built about the same time, at the close of the 
foHrteenth century, but not, as Wood mya, soon after 
ibe fooDiUtioo of the College* 

The present buildings consist of two spacMMM 
eovrts, divided by the llali and Ch^ei, and compose 
an oblong of tiuree hundred feet in length, aad tiro 
iundrad endl twenty in breadtli. The fonodation-stoue 
of tbe fifst or south qoadraogle, the front of which 
eentrUNiles so largely to the grandeur of the High* 
street, was laid Feb. 6, 1710^ Queen Anne's burth-day, 
by Br. William Lancaster, Provost. It is one hun- 
dred aad forty feet long by one handred and thirty in 
bnaih, having a lofty cloister snp|»orted by square 
piUan on the west, soath, and east sides. In the west 
side is a gallery communicating to the Uall, the Com* 
moo Room, chambers for the Felk>wa» and the Pro- 
vost's lodgitKgs. The east ooataios chambers for the 
Society, and on the north are the Chapel and. Hall. 
The south side has no chamhers except at each end, 
but is divided by a magnificent gate, over which to- 
il . 
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wards the street is a statue of Qoeeo Caroline, under 
a cupola suppoHed by pillars. This qaadrangle bears 
a resemblance to the Luxembourg palace in Paris, 
and was executed by Hawksmoor, from A design 
tithe 1 of his great master Sir Christopher Wren, or 
of Dr. Lancaster, but was not finished until the year 
1759. However strong our prejudices may be in 
favour of the Gothic style in collegiate and ecclesias- 
tical structures, it nuisi be confessed that the whole of 
this edifice exhibits a strength, grandeur, and correct 
adjustment of parts, which, varied by the delicate 
magnificence of the Corinthian ornaments, are highly 
creditable to modern taste. 

Most liberal as the sums bestowed by individuals 
were for the erection of this quadrangle, some of the 
principal bequests were retarded by process of law, 
and in the mean time the price of materials and 
workmanship increased. In 1733 Queen CaroUnc 
gave lOOOl. to carry on the design, and the east side 
WHS built chiefly at the ex pence of John Michel, Esq. 
already mentioned. On Dec. 18, 1778, the inlerior of 
the west side was totally destroyed in a few hours, by 
• an accidental fire which broke out in an attic chamber 
on the staircase. No. 8, adjoining to the Provost's lodg* 
ings. The expence of rebnilding^ which amounted to 
64241. 5s. 4d. was defrayed by varioos benefacciont. 
The Queen, patroness of the College, gave lOOOl. and 
the Archbishop of York, Visitor, lOQU The Duke of 
Montagu and Lord Qodolphin gave each 5M, Se?e» 
ral of the other Colleges contribnied to the amount of 
lOOOl. And the remainder was made op by the kind- 
nets of many Gentlemen who had previously been of 
the Houiea and by the ooDtrihutioiis of the thea ezitt- 
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ing members of the Society; a proof, if any ^ere 
wanting, of the perpetuity of that munificent spirit 
vhtch was so strikingly exemplified by the founders 
of the English Universities. 

The second, or north court, which is one hundred 
and thirty feet by ninety, is occupied on the north, 
east, and south sides by chambers for the Society, 
and on the west by the Library. 

The first Hall, which stood on the west of the old 
qondrangic, was built of stone taken from Headington 
quarry, and completed in l It was profusely or- 

Qamented with coats of arms belonging to the vai iolia 
benefactors, and other eminent characters. The pre- 
sent Hall, on the north side of the principal quadran- 
gle, was built in the beginning of the last century : 
its dimensions are sixty feet by thirty, with a finely 
arched roof, and it is decorated with many portraits, 
both on glass and canvas. Among the former, which 
fill the arches of the windows, the most conspicuous 
are those of King Edward HL and Queen Philippu, 
Edward IV. and Henry V. Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Pkovost Lancaster, the Founder, and Charles I. and 
IL with their Queens. Of the full-tength portraits, 
those of the Founder at the upper tod of the HaU, 
oS Qoeea Philippa, Queen Anne, and Qveeii Caroline, 
were given by Mr. Miehel. There are iJso porUaits 
of her present Majesty, of Provosts Lancaster and 
fiUth> Sir Joseph WilhaniBOD, Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, Addison, and TicheU, 8cc. In the gaUeiy at the 
west end of the Hall is a cdlection of ancient and 
JBodcrn portraits, in which we find those of Margaret, 
QoeeD of Scotland, Qneen Elizabeth, Maiy, Qoeen of 
Seotlnnd, and Queen Anne, given by George Clark, 
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p. C. L. womt time Fellow of All Soolf, and one of 
tbe RepratenlatWes of the Uoivenity. 

Tbe LivBAmr, on the west tide of the north coiift, 
was began in 1698» and the onttide finished in 1604. 
Pfomt Helton bote a great part of the expence, he> 
fides giving lus collection of books. The libraiy also 
of Bishop Bailow, which first suggested tbe necessity 
for the present ample room, those of Sir John Fbyer, 
the cnrions manascrtpts, chiefly heraldic and political^ 
of Sir Joseph WiUiamson, and the vahiable series of 
coins and numismatical books belonging to Mr. Mi- 
chel, form part of the piesent extensive coUeetion. 
The fine orrery was the gifk of six Gentlemen Com- 
moners, in the year 1763, vis. Edwyn Fxancis Stan- 
hope, William Gnyse, Kdmnnd Thomas, George Mow- 
bray, OJdfidd Bowles, and Ridiaid Simmonds, Esqrs. 
The cast in plaster of Pteis of the. Floventme Boar 
was presented hy Sir Roger Newdigate. 

This noble and ezleoilve room is enrklmd wtlli tbt 
busts of some of Ae beoefSsctors, and with the por- 
tratU of Br. Cnckenthorp, Bishops Gibson and Bar* 
low, and Provost Halton, and with two ancient por- 
traits on glass of Henry V. and Cardinal Beaufort, 
formerly in what was called Henry V.'s chamber, and 
removed when the old College was pulled down, bot 
afterwards recovered and restored to the Society by 
Alderman Fletcher. This room is one of the largest 
in the University, being one hundred and twenty- 
three feet in length, and proportionable in breadth. 
The bookcases are ornamented with delicate carved 
work, and the ceiling is stuccoed in compartmcnU 
with great taste by the late Mr. Roberts. 

The first Cuapsx. was begun in the liietime of tbt 
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WonAotf ImI fte piogfcfi <ff III mfetloBy foit whftt^ev 
slow. The FoDttder died in 1349: 
Pnm»t M nsciiampy the second who held thet office, 
tad who died in 1355, built a great part ; and Rowe 
Mores, the late antiquary, discovered by the registers, - 
that the whole was not finished until 1382; but even 
then another unaccountable delay occurred, for Wood 
informs us that it was not consecrated until 14£1. 
From this time we are only enabled to trace, that 
10 1518 an outer Chapel was built by Dr. Robert 
Langton. In \G3\ the inner Chapel was wainscotted, 
and in 1633 the upper end was pavetl with black and 
white marble; in l63G, the windows were supplied 
with painted glass by Van Linge; and in this state it 
stood the terrors of the reign of anarchy, which at 
least spared the windows. 

The foundation of the new Chapel was laid Feb. 6, 
1713-14, Queen Anne's birthday, and was 
on All Saints Day, 1719, by Sir William Dawes, 
Archbishop of York, and Visitor. This Chapel, of the 
Corinthian order, is one hundred feet long by thirty. 
Besides the painted windows by Van Linge, which 
were repaired by Price in 1715, and four older windows 
brought from the former Chapel, it has received a 
farther decoration of the Ascension on the ceiling by 
Sir James Thomhill, and in the middle window of the 
chancel, tfie Holy Family by Price. Under this is a 
copy, by Mr. Cranke, of Corregio's celebrated Night, 
or rather Dawn, in the Dresden gallery, a present to 
the Society by the late Mr. Robson of Bond-street. 
The colours of some of the old windows, which are 
said to have stood nearly three centuries, are remark- 
ably vivid, hot the objecu are growing indistinct. 

«9 
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Uodenieath this Chapel is a vault for intenneat, in 
which, among many others, the remains of Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Halton are deposited. The monnmeDtal in- 
scription of the former is placed in the grand passage 
between the Chapel and Hall. 

The present Provost is the thirty-fifth on the list. 
Many of them, besides liiling this office with credit 
and advantage to the College, devoted a considerable 
part of ihL-ir fortunes to extend and perpouiaie its 
usefulness. The most eminent in their day were Dr. 
Thomas Langtoii, Bishop of Salisbury in 1485, and of 
Winchcsui in 149^, a great encourager of learning: 
— liaiiibridge, Archbishop of York, and Cardinal: — 
Henry Robinson, Bishop of Carlisle: — Dr. Henry 
Airay, noted for learning and piety, originally of 
Edmund Hall, and ht foro that a j)upil of the ce- 
lebrated Bernard Gil[)in, who refused the Provostship 
of this College about the year 1539: — Dr. Barnabas' • 
Potter, Bishop of Carlisle, who, in the opinion of the 
republican party, had no fault but that of being a 
Bishop. He was succeeded by a relation, the learned 
and pious Dr. Christopher Potter, Dean of Durham : 
—Dr. Gerard Langbaine, whom the historian of the 
nonconformists acknowledges as a man of great learn- 
ing, integrity, and public spirit: — Dr. Thomas Bar- . 
low, Bishop of Lincoln, librarian to the Bodleian, and 
one of the greatest scholars of his age. Htrving been 
also one of the ablest opponents of Popery, he was 
thought inconsistent in reading King James's Decliyn- 
tion : the truth 'was, he read it himself as a step to- 
ward* toleration, to which be strongly inclined^ bat 
considered it as a matter of so much delicacj and 
doabtj that he did not enfoioe it on hii Clergy. 
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la the cttalogoe of Bif hops edncated at this Col- 
hgjc, we find, as the first, the celebrated Cardinal Beau- 
fort, son of John of Gaunt, and brother to Henry IV. 
whose character has been more frequently appreciated 
from Shakspeare's account of his last moments, than 
from an impartial inquiry into his conduct as a states- 
man and prelate, or his munificence as a contributor 
to pious and charitable purposes. The favour in 
which he always stood with the Comraons in Parlia- 
ment is no inconsiderable proof, that in his political 
transactions he aimed at the public good. Baiubridge, 
Langton, Robinson, Potter, and Barlow, have been 
already mentioned ; to whom may be added, Dr. Guy 
Carlcton, Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards of Chi- 
chester, a severe sufferer during the Usurpation :— 
Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, a man of great 
integrity, firmness, and spirit, and, during the tumul- 
tuous period which led to the Revolution, a vigorous 
supporter of the Church j he was also distinguished 
for his liberality to the Clergy, and ranks among the 
benefactors of his time. He entered as a Noblemaa 
of this College in 1649, being the youngest son of 
the Karl of Northampton, and died in 1713. To this 
House also belong, Dr. William Nicholson, author of 
the " Historical Library," which involved him in 
many controversies ; his character will be found illus- 
trated by his confidential correspondence lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Nichols : — Dr. Gibson, Bishop of Lon- 
don, well known as an able antiquary, and vigilant 
guardian of the Church, and the founder of the 
Preacherships at Whitehall Dr. Tanner, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the value of whose " Notitia" and " Bi- 
** bliotheca" will ever be readily acknowledged b^ 

H 4 
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aiiiicjuarics and biographers. His numerous and va- 
luable manuscript coliccUous are among the treasures 
oi tlic iiodleiati library. 

in noticing the eminent scholars of other ranks 
who have done honour to this College, every conside- 
ration requires that we begin with Henry V. wlio, 
according to our early historians, was educated here ; 
and they add, that his chamber was over the great 
gate of the old College, opposite to Edmund Hall 
gate. It is certain, that in this chamber was his por- 
trait in glass, (aow ia the Library,) with the following 
inscriptioD : 

IN PERPBTUAM EBI MBMOBIAM^ 
IMPBBATOB BBITANNIJB, 
TBIUMPHATOB OAU.IS 
BOSTIUK VICTOB, BT SUI, 
HBNBICUf QVINTVS HVJUS COLLB0ll% 
BT CUBtCOLI (MINUTI SCILICBT) 
Otm M AONVS INCOLA. ■ 

in the Hall, under the arms of Cardinal Beaufort, is 
another inscription, intimating that he studied here 
under that Prelate, who was his uncle; but Mr. Mil- 
ner, the historian of Winchester, following the au- 
thority of Stowe, contends for his having been edu- 
cated at New College under the Caiduiaif who wm at 
that time Chaooellor of the Uoifenitj. 

■ Thi» and the Mlmriar line aie Unit givMi in Wood'* Hiitoiy «f 
the CoHefei sad HaOf by Gntch, 

" PARVi Hi jrs crBicru" 
The inscription in the text is what now stands. FuUrr informs us, that 
ia his time Dr. Barhm iniiabited the Ku>k'« cbuaber, wUc-u tb« «iud«w 
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Among the scholars of less rank, vrere the cele- 
brated Dfernard Gilpin, whose history has bech ao 
ably given' by his descendant the Rev. William Gil- 
pin, one of the most elegant writers on the pictu- 
resque, and also a member of this Society The un- 
foriumite Sir Thomas Overbnry: — Wingate, an emi- 
nent lawyer and nrithmeticiun : — Burton, the learned 
commentator on Antoninus: — Dr. Holyoake, lexico- 
pmpher : — Sir John Davies, lawyer and poet: — Sir 
John Banks, lawyer, and Sir Edward Tumour, Chief 
Baron : — Dr. Samuel Annesley, one of the most cmi- 
ocnt of the nonconformists : — Dr. Lancelot Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield : — Dr. Thomas Hyde, an eminent 
orientalist, some time Arabic Professor, and after- 
wards Regius IVofcssor of Hebrew: — Wychcrley, the 
poet: — Dr. John Mill, the very learned editor of the 
Greek Testament: — Dr. Anthonv Horneck, a fo- 
feigner, incorporated here, and afterwards promoted 
in the Church: — Sir John Floyer, physician: — Dr. 
Edmund Halley, a very eminent philosopher, and Sa- 
viliau Professor: — The illustrious Addison, and his 
friend Tickell, the poet: — Dr. Hugh Todd, antiquary: 
—Dr. Thomas Smith, biograplier :— Dr. John Hud- 
son, the editor and vefy acute critic on Thucydides, 
DiMiysius, Longinns, sft. — Mr. Christopher Rawiin- 
son and Mr. Edward Thwaites, Saxon scholars and 
antiquaries^:— Tiie Rev. Jeremiah Seed Dr. Sliaw, 

• BUwp CaiMM't lifeoTGIlflii Iw My kmm Mprintcd and Jndi. 
doM^yiUniraMilvMtai laDr.WorannMth'tfalmKh Fiwhri>rti«d 

Biography, 

At this time fl69H) (Queen's College was a nest of SaxoniMs. 
Tbwaites in one of his letten uj%, " We want Sasou Lexicon*. I have 
mem youni; ftndMls ia Ikat laagoiget snA b«t am SaoMr tot 
-tbmnSLT Nklwli*tBo«|w,voLlv.>.l4lf 
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the traveller : — Collins, the poet : — Dr. John Dalton, 
the reviver of Milton's Comus : — £dwar4 Rowe 
Mores, a distinguished antiquary, and collector of an- 
tiquities: — Thomas Tyrwhitt, the very able and judi- 
cious editor of Chaucer, afterwards Fellow of Mertoo : 
— Dr. Richard Bum, author of one of the most popu- 
lar books in the English language, on the duties and 
office of a Justice of Peace : a work which enriched 
the bookseller, Andrew Millar, who ventured a trifle 
for the copyright, when rejected by all his brethren. 
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Although some of the Colleges already noticed 
were baiit io the reign of Edward III. they do not 
appear, if we may judge from the most ancient draw- 
ings, to have partaken much of that noble species 
of architecture which was brought to perfection in 
that reign. We are now, however, approaching the 
sra of the pure Gothic, wliich was introduced at Ox- 
ford by the skill and liberality of one man, whose 
tbiu'e in the annals of England would liave been un- 
usually great, had our historians devoted their atten- 
tion to the arts of peace. When indeed we contem- 
plate the architectural triumphs of Edward's reign, as 
they yet appear at Windsor, St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Winchester, and New College, (were there no other 
remains visible,) we know not how to term the four- 
teenth century a ** dark age," or how to reconcile 
that consummate taste in art and decoration, uhich, 
notwithaianding our improvements and skill, we now 
find to be inimitable, with those anomalies in the 
moral, religious, and political systems, which disgrace 
the history of the same splendid period. A splendid 
period it surely was, which could boa^t of the valour 
of the Black Trince, the poetry of Chaucer and 
Gower, the patronage of Edward HI. and the archi- 
tecture of Rede, Kodhurne, and Wykeham. 

The Founder of New College must be allowed the 
preeminence among the most illustrious names of 
Eoglifth aati(|uityj whet|ier we regard the munificent 
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spirit which prompted, or the original talents which 
executed, his majestic designs : and those wiio feel 
that veneration and gratitude are duties, will readily 
acknowledge how much we owe to the learned bio- 
grapher by whose researches the character of Wyke- 
ham has been so ably illustrated. Nor will the fol- 
lowing sketch be without its uses, if it excite a higher 
degree of curiosity, and prompt the reader to consult 
more ample sources of information respecting a bene- 
factor, in wboae history nothiog can be deemed unin- 
teresting. 

William Wykeham, or of Wykehara, was born at 
Wykeham in Hampshire, in the year 1324. Whether 
Wykeham was his fkmily name seems doubtful. He 
mentions his father and mother only by their Chris- 
tian nnmesy John and Sybill> or Sybilla. Some of his 
biographers are inclined to think that his fttther's- 
name was Long, and others Ferrotg bat there it no 
direct evidence for either; and we know by many 
other instances that nothing was more nncertaan at 
the period of his birth than the state of family names. 

His paients were of good reputation and oharaeler, 
but in mean ciicumstanoes when he was bom; yet 
from the number of his contemporary relations, whose 
names and situations are opon record, it is probable 
that the iamily was not of mean extraetion. Of their 
poverty then is less reason to donbt tlm report, m 
th/Hj conld not sflbvd to gire their son a liberal edooa* 
tioBb He sooo) however, found a patvoot inppoaed l» 
be Nicholas Uvedale, Lord of tiie manor of Wyke^ 
ham, and Governor of Winchester caslk*; who must 

• Sst a dkqiiWtldo M tus €mt. A4>. LXfr. nil; 
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have discovered some talents worth improving, since 
he luaintaioed hiin at WinchesLtr i>chool, where he 
was instructed in grammatical learning, and where iie 
gave early proofs of piety and diligence, employing 
his leisure hours in acquiring a knowledge of arith- 
metic, mathematics, logic, divinity, and the canon 
and civil law. He was afterwards employed by his 
patron in quality of secretary, and either by him, or 
by Edyngdon, Bishop of Winchester, or by bolb, waft 
recommended to the notice of Edward III. 

This circumstance, however honourable to his ta- 
lents, appears to have limited the progress of what 
was then deemed education, and disposed him to a 
life of business rather than of study, but can never be 
advanced to justify the opinion, that he was deficient 
in useful learning. He certainly did not study at 
Oxford, and escaped the contests prevailing between 
tbe disciples of Occham and of Dune SootiMy w^cb 
teem to have formed the only Jeurning then in vogue: 
but that one wbodigoi^ed every offie^ civil end eccle- 
siastical, with the wisdom, talents, aod popiUwity of 
Wykeiiaaiy a^pald have been iUiterate, is an aliMirdity 
too gross to require refutation, and would have pfmed 
unnoticed, had it not been, as Car a* hia arohiteetural 
abilities are coDoeraed, in apmt meatove oaavjieiiaiioed 
by the Wartoni *. 

He was about twenty-tvo or twenty-three yean of 
age when fint iotrodaoed at Court, but in what eon- 
pbyment hai not been aacertained, althoagh it was 
probably of the sane nataie with those which he 

• Waitoa's BM. of FtoUy. vd. i. ^ SK. tOaflai hf Si; Jawpli 
WaitM is F»pt*t WoiIgi, voL i. p« 149. 
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afterwards so ablj filled. There is every reason to 
think that his skill in drawing recommended him to a 
Sovereign who was bent on adding to his country the 
ornament and utility of magnificent and dorable strnc- 
tures. The first office he held, or the first of which 
we read, had evidently a reference to this object. In 
May, 1356, he was appointed Clerk of all the King's 
works at the castle and In the park of Windsor. It 
was by his advice that the King was induced to pull 
down great part of this castle, and by his skill it was 
rebuilt nearly in the manner in which we find it. His 
other great work was Queenboroagh castle': and al- 
though in these military structures he had little scope 
for the genius displayed afterwards at Oxford and 
Winchester, they woufd have been sufficient to prove 
that he had already reached that degree of architectu- 
ral skill, which modern art can but poorly imitate. 

With a sovereign of Edward Ill's magnificent 
taste, it was but natural that Wykeliam should now 
become a favourile; and accordingly we find that his 
Majesty wished to distinguish him by many marks of 
royal favour. In order to facilitate this, it was neces- 
sary he should take orders, as ecclesiastical promotion 
was more particularly within his Majesty's power, 
where the Pope did not think proper to interfere : 
but this part of Wykeham's liistory is not so clearly 
detailed as could be wished. There is, on the contrary, 
some reason to think that he was in the Church be- 
fore he had given proof of his talents at Windsor and 
Queenborongh. la all the patents for the olhccs he 

• Of thU castle there an nnir no fBMiiiM, wcmn dm SMHt^aad* 
wtU in the middle of tb« site. 
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held, he is styled Clericus; but, as his biographer sup- 
jx)5.«?s, be bad as yet only the clerical tonsure, or some 
of the lower orders, while the historian of Winchester 
thinks he was ordained Priest by Bishop Edyngdon. 
The first preferment bestowed on him was the Rec- 
tory of Pulham in Norfolk, in 1357*; and as the 
Court of Rome threw »ome obstacles in the way 
which kept him for a time out of that living, the 
King, in 1359, granted him two hundred pounds a 
year over and above all his former appointments, 
until he should get quiet possession of Pulham, or 
some other benefice to the value of one hundred 
marks. But the disproportion between the worth of 
■ the living, and the compensation for delay, is so very 
striking, as to incline us to think, either that Dr. 
JLowth has by mistake inserted 200l. for 201.' or that 
the King took this opportunity to shew a special 
mark of his favour, for which the loss of (he liWog 
should be tbe ostensible motive. In the mean time 
he was presented to the Prebend of Flixton in the 
diiudi of Lichfield, which he afterwards exchangcA 
for some other benefice; and in 1359 he was consti- 
tuted Chief Warden and SarrcTor of the King's 
castles of Windsor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam, and 
ef the nanors of old and new Windsor, Wichemer, 
ind several other castles, manors^ and houses, and of 
Ibe parks bebnging to tbcm. In l$60, tbe King 

■ By the notes of Dr. Ifalthew Hutton, in the Harleian Collection, 
k appears, that in the sarae year the KLnp prest ntod him with the liv- 
iag of Imcde in the diocese of Norfolk. See Geut. Maf. LV. p. 189. 

^ Hr. BMlM?i mtHm M. a ymt, which ruj probably wna tht 
4MB. ABrtofMoyote Bvlofi haUatviiiointiaetbr«irPkdat» 
b^f wiJtf thfhwt wftwn w IgtheCtnt. Mif. Sw abo p. 49S. 
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granted him the Deanery of the Royal Free Chapel, 
or Collegiate Church of St. Martin le Grand, Lon- 
don, which he held about three years; during which 
he rebuilt, at his own expence, the cloister of the 
chapter-house, and the body of the church. This is 
the Brst instance on record in which he is noticed as 
a public benefactor. la 1361 he was quietly wttled 
in the Rectory of PulbaiBi and in le^s than two yean 
received many other eccleaiiMUcai preferments, speci- 
fied by Dr. Ijowth. The annual value of his livings 
for tone years before he became Bisbop of Wincbes- 
ter amounted to 84^1. but " he only received the reve- 
** nues of the Church with one hand, to evpend then 
** in her service with the other*.'* 

His civil piomodons were not less rapid and ho- 
nonreble. He was made Keeper of the Privy Seal in 
lfl64> and soon after Secretary to the King, and 
Chief of the Privy Goandly and Governor of the 
Great Council. These hst leraM hie biogprapher sup- 

Cwcce not titles of office, bat were nsed to ex- 
tbe inflneaoe he now p oss e s sed in the naoagiB- 
ment of alfoifs of State,^ whidi was so gveatp tlyiW 
aceoiding to Ffoissart» vi€tj thing was ckme by 
him* and nothing was done without ham." 
On the death of hb old fincnd and patron Williasi 
de Edyngdoi^ Bishop of Winchester, in 1366^ Wylte- 
hmn was immediately and nnanimonsly elected by the 
Prior and Convent to soooeed him. Some delay hav- 
ing taken pbuie befbve he could be admitted into pos- 
session, it has been supposed that he was objected to 
by the King on aooonot of his want of Icaniing. Bat 

• MiliMi^t Hiit. offWIachssttr, sdiC. 1889. vol. L p. 993. 
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dib is utterly destitute of foundation, as it was by the 
IQi^t exppess desire that he was chosen ; and, what is 
fet nwe m point, the Pope's bull, cootrary to the 
oficiil language vsed M that tioie, in which there 
was ffeque^dy bo mtniion of lewming, declares, that 
Wykeham was recommeMied to his Holiness, " by 
''the testimony of many penoM trMthy of credit, 
" for hit knowledge of letters, his probity of \ih 
*f tm4 flMttaers, and his prudenoe and circumspectidn 
^in effiMrs both spiritual and teffiporal.** The real 
«8ase'bf the delay is stated at givaf length by Dr. 
Lowthy Midi depended .on cireoiMtances belonging t<l 
t|» history of that age, connected with the general 
state of ecclesiastical patronage* 

Hir sdeanoenient to die Biiliopric was 'foltowed by 
his being appointed ChanoeikMr of England. In his 
spseehea t^ I^liament, it has been observed, that he 
ianovatnd as the practice of bis ^clerical, predecessors, 
wiNseontory savonied mote of the palpit than the 
bsndli, by tntrodudog a style and manner wholly p<Ki 
fitical. In 1671, when the Pivliament, become jealous 
of cfanichmen, leqnested diat secalar men only.- should 
be appointed to offiiDes of state, Wykc^uun resigned - 
the Senly bnl wltbont any loss of favour on the part 
of tbe Kiag, the Cenunons, or the public at large. 
71m' King was obliged to comply with the request to 
disndss ehnndrnMn from the high offices of state, but 
soon found it n ee es s i fr y to huTe recomse to the only 
persons of that age whose education nnd talents 
seemed- to fit them for such preferments. 

Soon after his being settled iu ihc Bishopric of 
Winchester, he began to employ his architectural 
skill io tbe repairs of the cathedral, the vhoie ex- 
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pence of wliich was delVayed by himself; but hii more 
• ' enlarged dcsi:;ns for tliis edifice were not executed for 
.some years afier this. The care he beitowcd oq other 
parts of his Episcopal duly, in reforming abuses, and 
cstablisliing discipline, was highly exemplary ; and, 
iti the case of his visitation of the Hospital of St. 
* Cross, involved him iti a long and troublesome dis- 
pute, which ended greatly to the bcttcfit of that iusti- 
lotioQi and cieurly to the honour of his firmuess, judg- 
ment, and integrity. His mind appears now to have 
l»een deeply impressed by sentiments of enlarged libe* 
rality, and wlioily influenced by those motives which 
determined him to become a benefactor to hia conntrjr 
upon a most munificent scale. 

The foundation of a College, or of some institotioa 
ibr the education of youth, had probably been le* 
volved for a considerable time. About two years aftte 
he entered on the Bishopric of Winchest^, be begm 
to make purchases in the city of Oiifofd with that 
view, and be connected with it the plan of a College at 
Winchester, which should be a nursery foe that of 
Oxford.. As early as the year 1S7S he established a 
ichool at Winchester, in which he placed corlaiii poor* 
Scholars^ who were to be instructed in gramknatieal 
learning, by one Richard de Hertoo, with an.atsitant^ 
But the progress of tins generous plan was for some 
time impeded by the iutrigoes of a party, headed by 
the Duke of Lancaster, in the last year of the reigu 
of Wykeham*s friend and master,' £dward III, Aa 
accusation, braQcbing into eight articles, was bfoaghir 
i^nst him ; but upon a fair trial seven were foaad 
destitute of proof, and the eighth only was Isyd hoM 
of as a pretext for seizing into the King's handi the 
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lonporalities Off the Bishopric of Winchester, exdiid« 
iig the Buhop from PtolUmeot, and removing him 
from Conn. A measure so violent, and jnstified upon 
Mch slight grounds, was m>c to-be overlooked even 
io- those days of popular acqntescence. At the ensu- 
ing Convocation, the Bishop of London, William 
Cbartney, had the spirit to oppose any subsidy to the^ 
King until satisfactiptt should be made for the injury 
done to the whole body of the Clergy, in the person 
of the Bishop <»f Winchester; and he was so firmly 
supported by the Convocation, • that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, though a warm partizan of the Duke of 
Lsncaster, was obliged -to admit Wykeham into their 
assembly, where, he was received by eveiy member 
with all possible marks of respect. Nor was he less a 
fiivonrite with the people, who. When they rose in the 
affiuc of Wickliffe, demanded that the Duke of Lan- 
caster should allow the Bishop to be brought to a fiiir 
trial.. . Wykeham was soon after restore^ to his tem- 
poralities, but with the ungracious condition, that he 
should fit out three ships of war for a certain time, or, 
if they were not wanted, pay the amount of the proba^ 
ble expende to the King— that King who had (biineriy 
heaped SO many marks of fiivonr on him, but who, al« 
iboi^ ia some nleasiiie reconciled to him,t was now 
too much enslaved by a party to act with his wonted 
liberality. 

, Edward III. died June SI, 1S77 : and on the aodea* 
fiion of Riehaid II.. Wykeham was released horn all 
his difficulties, and, by a solemn declaration of the 
Privy Council, most honourably acquitted of the ac- 
cu^ationi formerly preferred against htm by the Lan- 
caster party. This new reign, however, was a period 
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of turbulence, faction, aad bloodshed; aad it required 
ail itie wisdom and circumspection of hit steady miBd 
to preserve the favour of the King, and tbe confi- 
dence of tlie people. Yet in both be was in a con* 
siderable degree successful. l( was not long before 
the Parliament appointed bim one of tbe conmiinon- 
ers to inquire into the abuses of the former reign; and 
In their other proceedings they appear to have knikfid 
up to bim as a statesmaa of inflexible tmegrity : nor 
Iras, he less consulted in all matters of diffieulty by 
the King and Council. But notwithstandiiig ancfa en* 
cou^agementy the part he had to act was extreme^ 
arduous.; the new leign was distfacted by contending 
fiictionsy and in the conflict of fiictiont men of inde- 
pendent minds' can seldom l>e safe: but what gendered* 
the danger greater was; that the King, as be grew np^ 
listened more to flatterers and fmTouritct, than to the 
legitimate advisers of the Crown. 

When Richard assumed the reina of govemmeBa^ 
on coming of age, one of his flrst measares was to ap- 
point Wykeham Lord Chancellor, and to dtimiis dia. 
administration which had tite care of publi6 afiUri 
during his minority. Tbe new ministers,' however, 
unwilling to be suspected of owing their appointment 
to a fit of caprice, after a ahoft.time prolcsaed to 
sign, that their conduct might be investigated in Piiw 
liament; and what they wished actually happened. 
The Commons declared in favour of their conduct, 
and they were all restored, lii conjunction with them, 
Wykeham had the satisfaction of being very instru- 
mental in promoting public tranquiliiiy, until his re- 
signation ot" the Groat Seal in 1391. After this he 
seems to have kept at a distance from the mana|e- 
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■ent of pabfic aftirs, and thos avoided the rbk of 
coantenancing those ruinous proceedings whidi led 
la the depotidon of the King. During the ioooeediag 
leiga has age and iofifmities afforded an excose for 
hit -no longer attending ai a Peer of Parliament. 

If we consider the importance of the undertaking 
hegDO at Oxford, and connected with a aiorilar plan 
at Winchester, it will not appear surprising that he 
•hovld, daring the greater paiit of the reign of Richard 
11. have been dlspoied to heitow his whole attention 
on o l jeci tt 10 dear to hii heart. What he projected 
was isertatnly lofiickiit for the attentioQ of anj one 
naiif «id enough to immortalize the greatest. The 
teigny Bishop Lowth has .etoqnently expressed, was 
pMf, unifofm, and complete. It was no less than 

to provide for the perpetoal maintenance and in- 

atraotf on of two hundred Scholars, to afford them 
** a liberal snpporty and to lead them through a per- 

feet ooarte of edncatlbn, firom the first elements of 
''letters, through ' the %hole dide of the sciences^ 
" ftom Ae lowest class of gmmmatical learning, to 
^ the highest degrees m the several faculties." 

A design so enlarged, so comprdicnsive, so munifi- 
ceDt, had not yet been conceived by the most iUustri* 
om of o«r English fonaders. In bringittg it to per- 
footloB, we have not only to admire the generosity 
Miieh rapplied the. meaiM, (for opnleooe may some* 
tveaes he liberal at a tBtall tapeace,) bnt that grasp of 
Mild whiieh #t once planned and executed aU that can 
ht'oootdved most diificult in snob a Vast aoidertak* 
ing, aad whieh enabled him to shine with equal Instlo 
aa bmfaetor, legislator, and arehtiecty akid give a les- 

15 
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son obd example which could never be exceeded by 
the wisest of his posterity. > 
.It has already been mentioned, that in the year 
1373 he had begun his prc|mratory school at Win- 
chester, atui about ihc same time, having purchaied 
tenements for the purpose, he established a similar 
institution at Oxford, appoiiiting a Governor, and 
acting in other respects towards liis infant society in 
such a manner, that its constitution miglit be matured 
by the test of experience, and " that tiie hfc and soul, 
"as it were, might be ready to in tor m and animate 
" the body of liis College, as soon as it could be fi- 
" niched." 

W ithin less than three years from this commence- 
ment of his j)laii, the Society consisted of a VVardet^ 
and seventy Fellows, who were ealled, Pauperes Schn- 
/(ircs J' i'ncrahili.< Domini Domini H ilhelmi fie Wykeham 
Ji fjnton. Kpiicopi. The Warden had a salary of 20l. a 
year, and the Fellows were lodged in the places hired 
for them, and tlien known by the names of Blake 
Ilalhllart Hall, Schilde IIall»Mayden Hall, and Ham* 
iner Hail. The annual cxpence amouoted to lOL ISs. 
4d. and each was allowed Is. Ckl* a week for com- 
mons. 

In 1379« having completed the several purchases of 
land nei ressary for the site of the College, he obtained 
the King's patent, or licence, to found, dated Jane 50 
of that year ; and likewise the Pope's bull to the same 
effect. In his Charter of Foundation, which he pab* 
lished on November 26 following, hit Colk^ is en- 
titled, Stinie Marie OMigt tfW^Hekatrt m Ottm^wfi. 
But it is rather remarkable that the nane of Ne« 
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CDUeg^ wl|idi was then given in common speech 
withont mech impropriety^ should be bj solne means 
continued nntil the present day, when it is in reaKty 
the oldest as to its principal hnildings, and the seventh 
in t^ order of Ibandation. The foundation-stone was' 
hi4 March 5, l$SO, and the wiH>Ie completed in six 
years; and on April 14, 1386, tbe Society took pos- 
session by a public entrance, accompanied with much 

According to the statutes the Society consisted of a 
Warden and seventy poor SchoVtfs% Clerks, students 
in theobgy, canon and dvil law, and philosophy t 
twenty were appointed to the stndy of laws, ten of 
them to that of the canon, and ten to that of the 
civil law; the remaiaing fifty were to apply them* 
ielves to philosophy, or acts, and theology; two ta 
the study of medicine, and two to astronomy; all of 
whom were obliged to be in Priest's orders within a 
oertain. time, except in case of k^ul impediment. 
Besides these, there were ten Priests, three Clerits, 
and sixteen boys, or Choristers, to minister in the 
scrvioe of the ohapel. The body of the statutes^ 

* Amoeptte Bevcnty poor Scholars, the Founder orders that his next 
•f kin should h*Te the preferenw, and that immcdi^tt ly on their adniis- 
•ioo tbey should become Fellows, without undergoing the two jean of 
pMhadafWW i»th» OHtirifttlM'othHit aiid«vtii«ilwtt1dtben haiw' 
wmeamAm w± New CoHcfc, ti^f «t anowed to stay at the College at 
Wtncbcittr tiU they have attained their thirtieth y« Ar far tlip f lirtnrc 
of a %a<-anc)', provided they have pood characters, and have been proved 
by the electors to be aut&eiently versed in grammar. By tbe ii\}nDet(ona 
^VMtan tlw mmter of Foandei^f Ud i* eligible for New Collefe ie 
mm conflned to trnt feat to Mbet of mdi kifwown onljr, the choice iy 
tbe Founder was extended to others, according to the cflunti<«s directed 
in tbe statute, from which bo}% were to be admitted upon the founds^ 
fien at Winchester. 

14> 
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which was entirely of his compoutioDy undonrcat 
nuuiy revigioiw aod conectioiis, the leiitU of ez|ie« 
rience and profoood thinkuig oo s •object wUcb 
appears to have eogrosted h|i whole wMi and al- 
though some of the ktter misioDS left aa opoMOg 
for irregularities which the Society lutve mat ahrajri 
been able ta prevent, these statates npoa the whale 
arc considered as highly judicioMS aod oa«plete» aod 
have been very closely copied by socceediog Boon- 
ders*. 

Doriog the progress of the building, he established 
In Ibrm that Society at Winduesler wfalcb was to sap* 
ply New College with its mepibers. The Charter of 
Foundation is dated Oct. 90, 1388, aod the CoU^ 
named Smnie Marie QtOege of H'yneUtire. The year, 
aflker New College ivas finished, lie began this othef 
Upon the site where stood the school at whidi he 
received his early education. This likewise was com* 
pitted ia six years, with a magnificence scarcely infe- 
rior to that of New College, and was opened for the 
reception of its intended inhabitants Mareh 28, 1393. 
Tlie Society resembles that ot" his other instiiution, 
consisting of a Warden, seventy Scholars, to be in- 
structed in graminaiical learning, ten secular Priests, 
perpetual Fellows, three Priests' Chaplains, three 
Clerks, aod sixteea Chorister* ; amU toe the iosUructioa 

' Particularly Henry VI. who founded the two CoUefes of Eton and 
King's CoUe{;«, Cambrid|;e, entirvly upon Wykebam'f plan, tnniorib- 
iastiiestatiiltt of the ktter, withnrta^ynattriilaltmiioQ. In 14(1 
atnalgr«f onimifM nalnal debnee wascoBdnMlittiraeolkaete* 
CoOeget and Wykeham't two. It urn entitled, " CoMMdia iwiiiMli 
" sive Compositio Colle^ruln Resalium ^niHaln^to •! BSOHB 4^ 
** Wtccbamicorum Qmo. et pnpe Winton." 
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•f die Scholars, a Schoolmaiter^ md tm Undermatler, 
dr Uiber. We liave alraady aeca ikai the Fo«ate 
of Queea**, by hit tfrdve Fei]ows ud Bev«iitj SMio- 
ki% intencled to attnde to the Apofttlet ami JHm^. 
The htstorian df Winchester infomii ut, that the 
mme design entered into the contenplsUon of Wyke* 
bun. Hie Warden and ten Prieiti itpieMntad the 
iLponlet, with the oaiBBion of Judat: the head 
Ifaaler and teoond Master, with the serenty Soho* 
lati, denoted the teventj-two DiMi|def, ai in the 
Valgate; for the fiogUih BibK which is tnMskled 
fioas tlie Greek, has only seventy: the thiee Chap* 
kins aiid three inferior Clerlts marked the six laith* 
lal Deaooosi Micfaohtty one of the nnnber, having 
apostatiaidy haa therefore no reprewotative: and th« 
sixteeo Choristers represented the four greater and 
the twelve minor Prof^ets*. . 

From this school the Society at Oxford was to b^ 
supplied with proper subjecu by election; and the 
College at Winchester was to be always subordinate, 
both in government and discipline, use lind design, to 
that at Oxford, and subject to a yearly visitation from 
tiie Warden and two Fellows of the latter. This visi- 
tation, and the annual elections iVom Winchester to 
New College, generally take place in the second week 
of July^ The Warden of Winchester is elected by 
the Fellows of New College, who for some years chose 
their own Warden for that olhce ; but in VV ykeham's 
time^ and for oiaoy years after, the Wardeaship of 

0 

• Milner, yol. u.p. 133, 134. 

^ TIh? Foumlir rnjuint tb« election to be at any time bftHMU SU 
TkMMS » Bcckct'* diyr and tbe fictt of OsCotier foUewiiy. 
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New CollcE2:c was far superior in value'. The first 
instance of a W arden of New Collpp;e being preferred 
to WinclR'«tcr is that of Dr. Nicholas, in lii7\), and 
the last, Dr. Coxed. 

Among the special privileges secured by the 
Fouodcr to New Co'iege, one was that the Fellows 
should be admitted to all dc2jrecs in the University, 
without asking any c^race of the CoriLrn -^ation of 
Masters, or underc^oing any exanunation i\ . T> i> in 
the public Schools, provided thvy were exaiiiiuLd in 
their own College according to the form of ihe Uni- 
versity, and had their graces given them in the same 
manner by the government of the House \ In 1608 
this was disputed ; but Archbishop Bancroft, then 
Chancellor of the University, decided in favour of 
tlie College. 

Wykeham lived long enough to witness the' pros- 
perity of both his, institutions, and almost to se6 
others emanating from them. He died in 4404, in 
his eightieth year, leaving in his will a continuation 
of those acts of munificence and pious charity which 
he had begun in his life. He was interred in the 
beautiful chantry whieh he had built for himself io 
Winchester cathedral. In this cathedral we still see 
the trinmpbs of his skill in the main body of the edi* 
fioe from the tower to the west end, bat-more pertica* 
larly in his chantry, which, with his monument, is kept 
in repair at the joint expence of his two Colleges*. 

■ Thil superiorilj it n<j:ain rr stored, and dw 4hne iMt Wafdms of 
Winchester wore not \V-\rfli iis of N. w f ollpgc. 

^ I have hi-rn inforniiHl tliut tlm prit-ilcf^ wm ol>tain«d in conse- 
fuenee of * purduue made bjr the Foander from the Univertiqr. 

* TVm are wvml palntinti and gciil^m$ of WTkekam te Wrr 
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Of the benefactors to New College, one only ap- 
pealed in tlie Founder's lifetime, John de Buckings 
ham. Bishop of Lincoln, who gave to the Society the 
advowson of Swalcliffe churcii, and some lands adjoin* 
ing. In 1440, Thomas Beckingion, Bishop of Bath 
and VVells, besides what he left in his will, persuaded 
licnry VI. to give them the manor of Newton Long- 
ville in Buckinghamshire. Thomas Jane, Bishop of 
Norwich, in 1494, Clement Hardy ng in 1507, and 
Archbishop Warham in IJ09, contributed landed pro- 
perty, and Robert Shirebourne, Bishop of Chichester, 
besides lands in Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, 
founded four Prebends, viz. Bursales, Exceit, VVynd* 
ham, and Bargham, in Chichester cathedral, for the 
Fellows of this or Winchester College. In 1524, 
Thomas Wells, D. D. founded three exhibitions for 
three Priests; a like foundation was made in 1^28 by 
John Smyth, a burgher of Ipswich, who appears to 
have been incited to this by a trifling circumstance. 
BeinG: asked by a neighbour, whether he would sell 
certain lands to Dr. FN shmongrer ? he asked, what the 
Doctor meant to do with tiiem i The answer was, to 
give them to New College, that he might be rcmemw 
bered in their prayers. *' If so," rejoined Smyth, " I caa 
** as well find in my heart to give them as Dr. Flesh- 
*' monger;" and accordingly made them over to the 
College. In the .same year this Dr. Fleshmonger, 
who waa Dean of Chichester, bestowed the maaor of 

College. The latter over tbe fateway tower, the entrance to the hall, 
Ae. were probably coeval with tbe CulU-^. In the coiumon room i% 
an aneiMit portrait, and one afipafcntly andenC, bat difetent ia,fc^ 
tttrrs, in the Warden's lodpngs, wliidi, however, I au^tfet to beaco|qf^ 
Then is one, not nolike it in ftatam, at Windicatar. 
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■Sheringhall in Tackley, in the county of Essex, to 
found an cxliibition for four Fellows; and contributed 
to purchase tlie manor of Staunton St. John in Ox- 
fordshire, on condition of adding exhibitions for 
twelve Fellows. In 1533, Thomas Mylling, a Felkkw, 
coDiributed to the same parchase, and on the same 
condition, with a variation in the sums, and number 
of Fellows. FIeshmonger*s twelve were to have one 
pound each, and MylUng's two F'eliows were to have 
forty shillings each, per Mmim. In 1558, John White, 
Bishop of Winchester, gave the manor of Hall-plaoe 
in Sontfaampton, out of the profits of which the som 
of thirteen shillings and four pence should be given 
to every Scholar on his being admitted Fellow. In 
ISBdf Christopher Rawlins, Vicar of Adderbury, after 
building and endowiog die free-sdiool of that places 
conveyed the whole to the Waiden and FeUows, wl|0> 
after paying the Schoohnaater's salary, and providing 
Ibr the repairs of the school-house, were to divide the 
produce his estates in Lincolnshire among the poor- 
est Fellows and Scholars. The semon on Trinity 
Sunday was a benefaction of Dr. Ryvea, Warden in 
I6l3. Other sermons, orations, and lectniei, usual 
in this College, were endowed by Lettice Williams^ 
executrix of Thomas Williams, and Lake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; and in 1647, Robert Pinke, Wv- 
deo, and Rector of Staunton St. John in Oxfordshire^ 
fend Cokme in Wiltshire, gave the pat|N«age of 
Wotton near Woodstock. * 

Among the livings belonging to this CoUegO are 
tbe RBctoniBs of Akeley, Hardwick, Horwood, 
RadcliiTe, and Tingewick, in Buckinghamshire; Al- 
ton Barnes, Berwick St. John, and Rushall, in WilU 
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shire; Birchanger and Little Sampford in Essex; 

Bocknell and Heyford Warren in Oxfordshire; St. 

John Baptist in Norwich; St. Michael Stratton and 

Weston in Norfolk ; Paulespur^Ja Northamplonshire ; ^ fk*'^^^^^^ ^ 

aad Stoke Abbots in Dorsetshire: the ViCARAOEa 

of Chesterton and East Adderbury in Oxfordshire; 

Colerue in Wiitshire'f~Heckfield in Southampton; 

Horn-church and Writile in Essex; Marshfield in 

Gloucestershire; Steeple Morden in Cambridgeshire j 

Wliaddon in Buckinghamshire; and Great Witching- 

ham in Norfolk: and the Donative of Uoxwell in «^ tKo><^o\^'it 

Essex, &c. 

Such was the prosperity of this College, arising • 
Uxim these benefactions, and particularly the solidity 
of Wykeham's endowment, that in 1534 the revenue* 
of this College were valued at 8371., and in 1592 at 
lOOOl. ; and the Society at the last of these period* 
consisted of onre hundred and thirty persons. The 
present members are, a Warden, seventy Fellows, ten 
ChaplaioF, three Clerks, a Sexton, and sixteen Cho- 
nsten.^The Visitor is the Bishop of Winohe«ter« 

Tlie whole of the College, as it stood until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was built by and 
at the sole cx pence of the Founder. Some part of 
the ground on which it stands was occupied by tene- 
ments and Halls ; but the greater part consisted of 
pieces of land, tenantless and waste, which were not 
thought of much value until Wykeham offered to 
purchase them. The first purchase he made is very 
•iMrorately described by Wood, as amounting to two 
roods, and consisting of void plots of ground, in the 
^•liih of Su Peter in. the £asty ijriog iMkwm Umb*> 
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mer Hall oa the west and the city wall on the oast, 
iIDd between that wall od the north and the wall of 
Queeo Hall on the south, and between the city wall 
on the east and the church-yard of St. Peter s and 
Edipuad Hall on the west, and the walls belonging ID 
the tenements of St. John's hospital in the High^ 
street between Queen's College corner and thie east 
gflite of the dty on the southw To this he added two 
acres more near the same premises, and six void plots 
of ground, Ijing between Hammer Hall on the north 
9fid New College lane on the south, and between the 
city wall on the east and St. Peter*s church-jaid. 
Other pieces of waste ground were successively pur- 
chased, so as to procure modi for bis intended plan, 
which embraced the wh6le space on whicE the CoIp 
lege now stands, including that part on which the 
nfiw buildings have been erected, and which for -many 
years was an avenue leading to the gardens. . 
• These purchases were made at various times from 
L369 to 1379>.when the Founder saw it neceisary.to 
secure undisturbed possession, by providing against 
present prejudices and future claims. As he had 
bought a very eonsiderable space of ground, which 
either ha4 been considered as loose property, or was 
connected with the city waM, at that time a fortifica- 
tito of much importance, he procured the King's 
writ, oirdering an inquisition to be made, ** whether 
*' it would be to the damage of the King, or the town 
. " of Oxford, as to the fee-farm thereof, or to any one 
" else, if he were now to inclose his present pur- 
" chases, and others which he hiid in his eye, and spe- 
** cified, for the erection of his College.'" A jury \>a* 
acttordiogiy . summoned^ and their v.ci:dict wsa la fa- 
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Toor of his oecupjriog the said ^mi^es, od condition 
ooly, that the College should keep iq repair that fmrt 
of the city wail which would inclose their premises, 
leaving a gate on each side of the wail^'at the e»tent 
of their limitSf through which like Mayor and Bailifft 
night ev«y three ye^ inspect the waJl, and likewise 
for the conveaiency of the iahahitants in time of 
war*. And these conditiooa were duly fuifilled, uotil 
the wall ceased to be an object of impbrtaoee to the 
defence of the ciiy, and wa« graduaiiy removed to 
nudce way for alteratioaa suited to a more improved 
state of society. 

From the verdict of this juiy we also Jear^ what 
has been already hiuted, that part of the grounds pur- 
chased by the foudder were 'not built on, or inclosed 
for private use, but were .covered with offal and rub- 
bifh brought from all parts of the towo» and were the 
usual haunts, of malefactors, murderers, strumpets, and 
other disorderly persons; so that the jury had no hesi- 
lalAOB in dedariog, that to inclose these grounds, and 
erect such buildings as were proposed, would, instead 
of being a detriment to any one, add, greatly to the 
omnneot, conveniency, and seeority of the city and 
inhabitants. Another corioos circamstanoe we leam 
from this verdict: eight of these plots of gronnd 
were estimated at no higher value dian ten shillings 
yearly, becaose no person aver entered npon or bad 
any thing to do with them; but although this depre- 
ciation seemed in favour of the Founder, he was made 

• On the north side of the nnte-chapd, wh*!re the buttrc<is<-s rest upon 
the city waII, arched passage* were iua(l« through them, that the Ml- 
4hn ia csw of » dege mtght fim B» InyadiaMac to fasastUK 1^ 
la Uw aioit avannieiit MMnatrt 
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to pay eighty pounds for them by the citizens, whose 
property they were, which Wood very justly thinki 
" a hard purchase for ground worth but ten shiltiogi 
** per annum." 

Although a considerable part of the ground which 
formed the site of New College and its appurtenances 
was waste, there formerly stood on other parts of it 
some of those ancient Halls, where youth were lodged 
during their education at this University. Among 
these antiquaries enumerate Maryol Hall, which wa§ 
iituated near St. Peter's church ; Spalding Court, 
built by a person of that name for the reception of 
indigent Scholars; Botte Hall, Chimney Hall, and 
Hammer Hall, which last stood near to the present 

« 

garden gate ; Mayden Hall, of which there appear to 
have been two of the name, one belonging to Univer- 
sity College ; and lastly Schilde Hail, which stood on 
the site of the cloister. Two streets or lanes, one 
called Hart Hall lane, and the other Thorald or Turold 
itltet, were also included in the ezleotive pieimtet 
devoted to the erection of this College^ 

The whole of New College, as built by the Founder, 
consisted of the principal quadrangle, (which includes 
the Chapel* Hall, and Library,) the fine cloister, the 
lofty tower, and the gardens. Hie quadrangle remained 
in its original state of two Stories, which was the usual 
height of all the old Colleges, until the end of the sist- 
teenth ceatuiy, when a thiid story was added, but war 
not coin|ileted air ' to Imiformiljr of wSn4ow8 nndl the* 
year lQ75, when the east^ south, and west fronts were 
modernized as we now find them. The dimensions of 
die.qpadnBg]e an abont one hondiad and siztj-eight 
fleet liy one hundred and twenty-nkie. Tbe Chapd 
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and Hall occupy the north side, the Libraries part of 
the east, and the south and west the Warden's and 
FelJows' lodgings. The statue of Minerva was placed 
in the centre in I696, a present from Henry Parker, 
Esq. of HonningtoD in Warwickahirc^ but has beea 
removed for some years. 

From this quadrangle, the middle gate leads to the 
garden court, which was built in imitation of the 
palace of V' ersailles, or more probably of the King's 
house at Winchester, as designed by Sir Christopher 

ren, but with buttlcmeots to correspond with the 
old quadrangle and city wall. It widens by triple 
breaks as we approach the garden, from which it is 
separated by an extensive iron palisade of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length*. The first stone of 
this court was laid by Warden Beeston, Feb. 13, lC8'2, 
and the whole finished in 1G84. The gardens, which, 
are spacious, are laid out with much taste; but the 
mount is not, ns formerly, accessible, and the king's 
and Founder's arms, a dial, and a knot, ** all curiously 
" cut in box," arc no longer to be seen. The whole 
of the gardens and bowling-green is inclosed by the 
city wall, in perfect repair. The ditch on the cast 
tide was drained about the year I67I1 and some build- 
idgs erected on the spot, which now front the wall of 
Magdalen grove. The spectator is generally and very 
properly directed to view the new buildings of the 
Ck>llege from the garden gate» as they are seen thera 
lo the greatest advaatage; and this view, indeed, ap« 

Monl Eusyt, ep. in ttr. 99> U Is abo •M, that tbe pHlan of tlw 
jph in tbs bowliag^giccn ncftt bnmgbt torn tb« isoie place. 
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pears to bm been a fkTOurite object with the McihU 

tcct. 

Although the ancient part of New CSoUege still 
mains in good preservation, much damage was doM 
to the boiidings during the civil war. In 1642, when 
preparations were made to oppose the invasion of Ox- 
ford by the Parliamentary army, New College was 
unfortunately selected, on account of its ample space, 
as a garrison ; the armed Scholars were exercised in 
the quadrangle, and, during the King's residence at 
Oxford, the cloister and tower were u.^ed as magazines 
for ammunition. In on the report of Charles 

II.'s coming to Oxford, this College was fortified by 
a Colonel Draper belonging to the Usurper's army, to 
the great injury ot the buildings, holes being made 
through the walls of the cloister and gates, and other 
dilapidations committed, to fit it for this preposterous 
service. 

Of the Hall, as it came from the hands of the 
Founder and architect, we can only admire the just- 
ness of the proportions*. It appears to have under- 
gone its first most considerable alteration in the War- 
denship of Dr. London, who presided over this So- 
ciety from 15C6 to 1j42. Between these periods the 
present wainscotting was put up, some of which is 
curiously carved, particularly the emblems of the cru- 
cifixion at the upper end of the Hall under the 
Founder's picture. Tradition reports that this wain- 
scotting was furnished at the expence of Archbishop 
Warham. About twenty years ago it underwent 
another repair, but without auj attempt to restore 

•TliMB wen leventy-tiilit feet Id leqgdi bj ttif^flve In bniM^ 
«ad fbiiy la b*^, bcCm tht aiodttn esiliflf im piMcA tlM«k 
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tie ch w rm t BT of tfce niof. It eoatain tlw portiuli 
of thei FovMler, of AMh(»Mho|» Chiehd^ and WU- 
liaBi «f Wiiynflect, vllo IbUoirad bit itepi m th» 
fMUufaNioa of All Sovls mod Migd^^ of Dr. Uik», 
Biihop of Buh and Wallt, aid of Dr. 3mm, Bulio|i 
ofHerafoid. Qter the ionm k I^d Radao^a val«w 
aUe present of a painting of the shepherds coming to 
Chffiat ate Us birth» from the school of the Canaod. 
This was brought from tlie Chapel on the. late altera* 
tioaa. The wiodasis, as well as the wausootting, am 
iHed with variooa arms and devices belkuiging to the 
Foaader and b e ne fact orsy or eminettt scholars edo* 
oaied hevc^ and among the arms an thite of the Com- 
monwealth ravened. The gramaMr and masie schooky 
fcfDMrij between the east daister and the west end of 
the Chapely are ^pwnnder this Hall\ Woedinferme 
ne, in hie Lifc^ that in 1604, above one hnndred Com* 
moiicrs, besides Choristers, attended ilhese schoob, then 
mider the tuition of Mr. Jamw Badger, who, for want 
of noos, obtained leave to teach in tiie coogregatica- 
houso at St. Mary's. 

In 16Q5« Aug. 99, King James, his Qoeen, the 
Prince of Wales, and a considerable number of the 
nobility, were snmptncusly entertained in this HalL 
Thk appears to have been a day of business with the 
rojal visitor. Before dinner be beard disputations in 
physic at St. Mary's; after dinner, disputations in 
philosophy at the same place, which he concluded 

•ThMs h tJik of n«M BMr tte Mtt Mi «ff tW OaH* k****^ I* 

aii tht tiny wall, and two small aportnieata, which probably served for 
jKTWties, where the priaita might have robed themselves U-rore the/ 
Wnt to the high altar. The two doon ia the pMMCe between tbe». 
•ad tb« Cha|>el en now ekwd vf. 
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with an oration. He then supped at Christ Church, 
and afterwards went to Si. John's, where a play, called 
Autim Rec/irreiis, written by Dr. Gwynne of that So- 
ciety, was aeted : but here his Majesty is said to have 
fallen asleep, and when he awaked left the assembly 
without any exiroordiaary expressions . of satisfac- 
tion*. 

The Library, on the east side of the quadrangle, 
is divided into two collections, formerly known by the 
names of the Arts and Law Library, and the Manu- 
script Library J but the books are now difTereatly ar- 
ranged They occupy two spacious rooms, one oa 
the second and the other on the third story. The 
upper was lately rebuilt in the interior by Wyat. Be- 
sides what the Founder contributed, this Library was 
ttiriched soon Jifter its erection by presents of books 
from Rede, Bishop of Chichester, Rolicrt Heete, 
LL. B. John Walter, M. A. and Fellow, Arcb-> 
bishop Cranley, Richard Andrew, .first WaidCD of 
Ail Souls, Bishop Beckington, Thomas Chaundtar^ 
Warden, Russel, Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop 
Warbam, Sir Richard Read, Bishop Lake, I>r»Piiik^ 

■ In the statutes of this ColUgr, copied afterwards intu thoM of 
Magdalen uuT Corpus, the Foamier orden hit SchoUn, for flidr n e w 
tioo on festival dayi in dm HM, nfker dinner and topper, to entnfttitt 

themselves with songs, and other diversions consistent with d«f<>nc7, 
and to recite poems, c!ironiclc» of kinedoras, the wonders of the world, 
together with the like compositions, not misbecoming the clerical cba- 
neter. See a upedmen in Warton^t Hiit. viVoettj, vnLi. 98* 

» Tlw lower LilmMy ii flUed with hooka of Aviniiy. andtha tntm 
which now serves as a Commun Room to the senior part of the Seeing 
wa?, 1j<'fi>rf the iulditional story in 1(179, filled with ixwks on tlw cWl 
law. The passage that communicated between these Libraries is 
doMdopkaadthiiMmaadMiMirstoiyeontiiaitiw hoaksof 
lUtcfatnra. 
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and Dr. Woodward, wlio iu \675 bequeathed five 
handred folios, besides octavos, &.c. In the same 
jear the law and manuscript Libraries were united, 
and the room enlightened by windows to the qua- 
drangle. 

The history of a manuscript, once intended for this 
Library, may afford some notion of the difficulty of 
procuring copies of books, the high value set upon 
them, and the consequent very slow diffusion of 
knowledge before the ara of printing. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Warton for the anecdote, who, after 
noticing how sacred the property of a book was con- 
sidered, informs us, that many claims were made about 
the year 1488 to a manuscript of Matthew Paris, be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Alban ; and that Rus- 
lel, Bishop of Lincoln, above mentioned, thus condi- 
tiooally defended or explained his right of jjossession. 
" If this book can be proved to be or to have been 
" the property of the exempt monastery of Si. Alban 
" in the diocese of Lincoln, I declare this to be my 
" mind, that, in that case, I use it at present as a loan 
" under favour of those monks who belong to the 
" said monastery. Otherwise, according to the con- 
" dition under which this book came into my posses- 
** sion, I will that it shall belong to the College of the 
•* blessed Winchester Mary at Oxford, of the founda- 
" tion of William Wykeham. Written with my own 
** hand at Bukdene, 10 June, A. D. 1488. Jo. LiN^ 
" coLN. Whoever shall obUterate or destroy this 
•* writing, let him be anatliema." 

The Chapel of this College, still the most magni- 
ficent in the University, affords but a faint idea of the 
wonderful stractare which ^Vykeh&m left. If we may 
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trusl to general tradition, confirmed in some measure 
by a reference to his exquisite Bkili displayed in VVio- 
Chester cathedral, this Chapel once comprehended an 
assemhiage of all that was beautiful aud grand ia the 
Plantagenct architecture, and all that munificence, 
, piety, or supcrstitiou could add in rich and gorgeous 
furniture and decoration. It is probable that it re- 
mained in tliis state until the Reformation, when our 
ecclesiastical edifices were robbed of tlieir gold and 
silver and precious stones, and the finest specimens of 
art defaced under the notion that they administered 
to idolatry. The first notice we have of these depre- 
dations occurs io 1550, when King Edward's visitors 
ordered the painted windows to be taken down ; but,** 
says Wood, the College not being rich enough, as 
** they pretended, to set up new, promiseil that they 
" would when they were in a capacity." According to 
the same historian, the Chapel remained nearly in its 
pristine state, the images only being removed from 
the east end, until about the year 1636, when the 
stalls and desks were supplied by new ones, and the 
wainscot ornamented with paintings of the Apostles, 
Saints, &c. * At the same time the screen was erected, 
and 4he fioors of the inner and outer Chapel paved 
with black and white marble, in 1663, the organ 
made by Dolham, and since improved by Green and 
Byfield, was placed over the screen. The former 
organ, which was first set up in 1458, stood in a loft 
on the north side of the upper end. 

The fate of the east end of this Chapel, at leasl 
through all its injurious treatment^ cannot now be easily 

* In the porter's lodge are three palntinpt of %\m kind on paooel, 
vhieh were remoTctl from the Chapel. 



To ihe Printer of ibc St. J. CHRONICLE. 
S I R, 

PASSING through Oxford a few Days firce 
I was induced to vifii New College, not oDjy 
to fee theorij ioil Pitlure of jfnviia/Caraeci over 
the Altar in the Chapel, but alio the beautiful 
painted Window*, both ancltfnt aad modern, 
which adorn the Chapel of that ancient Society. 
Of the modem painted Window*, the Well- Win. 
dow in the Ante- Chapel merit- particular Atten- 
tion, the Colouring of it being lo chalie. and the 
Outline fo truely elegant, that I do not bclirve 
(here are any i^ainiings in Britain which can 
pive an Amuttitr more real Pleafurc in bcholdinj;. 
Thii grea: Window confilU of two Ranges, in 
the lower of which are fcven Compdrtnientj, ekcb 
rear three Feet wide, and twelve hij^h. In ihcfc 
Ibnd feven klWgorical Figure?, reprrfcniing thi' 
four Cardinal ar.d three ChrilUan Virtues in the 
following Manner, vis. 

Temperanet, pouring Water out ofa larger Ve/Tel 

t itoa finaller. 
Fertitttdt, in A'ircur. 
Faith, jimndiMg JixtJiy, en both Feet, 
//r./^, looking up to ileavcn. " 
JmJJici, with a fixed and llesdy Eye. 
Prudtnct, beholding, as in a Murour, the AAions , 

of others. 

And a middle Groupe, reprefcniing Charity, u ' 

«hoveaII wonderfully fine. 
Such are the Figures which fill the lower Com- 
partment of this fuperb Window; but ihty are 
only a fubordinate Part, and as it wtre a Bafis t« 
the great Work that is e*^ed over trirm. In a 
Space ten Feet wide, and eighteen Feet high, ii 
reprefented the Nativity of Jrfus Chrill, a Com- • 
pofilioo of tbirieeo human Figure*, bciides Ani- 
mals ; acd in the Cloud* above an Angel in Coo- 
leinplation of the Myllery r l the Croij; but the 
Whole is not completed. 'The Work wai begun 
ab.iut fcven Years ago, the Curtains were iur- 
Di^eri by Sir J. Reynolds, and eiccu'.cd with the 
vuuoll belicacy in Clafs, by Mr. Jarvois. I 
WAS fo delighted with the jjight of ibis beautiful 
Chapel, and fo pleared with the Politenefs of 
Mr. Jelferies the Buffer, and Dr. OgUndcr the 
"Warden (being an otter Stranger to both) that I 
dcQred PermiUioa to pref nt to the College, a 
fmaJl Piece of ancient painud Glafs which I 
brought from one of the Conv«at«, which the 
feigning Empercur of Germany has lately Qitit 
up : It M the Tryalof Jefus Chrift, and though ^ 
painted feme hundred Years fince, the Colour?, * 
the Ouilme, and the Antiquity, gender it, I 
bope, worthy of a Pace, which may vie with ^Uk^ 
Part of Europe for Excslleace, both ancteaw<^^ 
xnodero in ibaC .■\rt. , 
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for lint Purpofe, in <^«w>hith«, Thim«-Sirtet, in ihc hi,!h<r<t 
Suieor VcTH&ioOf tnt itc Spfing aad Summer Sopfly, ind 
frirward«d from chence to any Part of the K'uigioa, n «eil 
at for Exportation. 

t*ropo(al« at lar^ may be hx4 at the Warchoufe, tn4 lil 
Order* by Letter wul b« properly attendnl to, where Payment 
ia provided lot it]V>n D^limy. 

Out of Cnciitfldc ciovrn Drend Street to Qnrcfthiihe. 
And, for tb* Ccnreniei»c--ol' the Faaulie^ at ihe Will E»d of 
«h« To«% Pr pufiii ivc left, and Ordea taken m, at Alice'i 
CoAee-HouK, HouK oi Coaunona; and at ibe Mount Cof^ 
Houfr, Oiufvenor* Street, «!icre tbia Lr^uor ma> be taAcJ. 

N. B. Some lew t'mi4 Caflti nf eighuen Callonf each may 
be had by Way of Trial, and fooi? »c.y excellent in Boicki, to 
Come inio Ule cany in tiie Summer. 

GRAHAM'5 CABINET and UPHOLSTER/ 
\VARE-ROOM.>>,No.7, South iidegf SuPaul'i Church. 
Yard. 

MR. GRAHAM, gratefully fetifib'c of th« 
Adv«nta^i hf hit debited frojn the map/ fbliging % 
for rlej^nc «rd vfeful Imprmmenti comrKimicjtcal by 
Kob.f rnen an-i Gentknien who lia»c cravrlied thtough the »a* 
riotii Nationi where the Art* have beto m It cuhivated, peife- 
*trei In a refpeflt'ul SoHkitation to the Nvbilicv and Oentryi 

lurther to h-nour him with thtir Upintoni on hla prefrntCoU , 
legion of inJ aid Cabinet aad other Fiimifure. 

Mr. Graham embrace* thii Oppivtuntty of acquaistlnf th« 
Publick at large, h« ir alwayi prot-ided with g eat Choice of ' , 

Upholftcryand Cab'rtci Furniture, tud flatten himfeif he la • 
enabled to cxerufe the moft capital Undertaking!, /ioa> the w 
highefl £Je((jnce to the qeate.l Stmplicit) . 

K. B. All Che Coi;di in hii Waic-Koorot ar« marked at a 

Prke for ready Money, and witaout Abatement 

^ CC^ Self-moving Chairt, fur gouty Perl jn<, p rtablc Buicaui 

'or Travellera, Biil ard and Ttou MaJame i aWei, tcc.tcc. 

TEA WAREHOUSE. 

JOSEPH FIALL, No. 43. St. Marvport- 
Street, Briftol, hich!/ approving of the Plan carried inM 
Ixetution by Ko!«rt PirlVun, fclq. Member of Parlinmcnt, 
and other r<fpeC)a!>le ('CntlerMa in Loodon, and deluouf, aa 
much i5 pofl'kbic, to aid in the Furti>eTance of (o good a Caufff 
hai refi>ly« with the Patronage of the falU Robert »»rrfti>r, 
Ef«|. ta enlarge hii Warehotifo for fupplying the PublKk at 
Briftol, and the Country io geo<-ral,.with pure Teaa from the 
SaA-lndia Companv'i Warehouiea in L^mdon, in a more et- 
Icnim Manner rban hither o : And ihat tKe Pubi^ck ma/ 
Wacctbe fuJlett Dc>icndence upon thit Un^lcrtaking, the follow* 
Sdg Albdavit it annrced, and wi/1 tx- drtivrrrd ivlih cvciy Pound 
bf Tea fold, ■wich the Price afSxeu ihcrcjn, in Order to j./c« 
vert Erioura. 

" 1, lOSEPH HALL, of Dtifto!, do voJunrariiy make 
Oath, that I haw not bought^ and thit I will not buy, ft 
caufc to be bought, any fmoggled 'i'ea /alfo that 1 ha»« iMt, 
not will onr, adulaenee, ir caui'e t» be adMlter»:ed, any Tea 
«r jtim Gr>o<n whatever j and that the Tea» lol4 by m« ihM.1 
♦•fcm*c*», freelnim every Specie* of Deceftion. 

■ ' JU3EPH HALL." 

** S«*orn at thaManikjn-Houfi:, London, 

thii ad Day of February, before 

taf, A. CLARK, Mayer." 
^. i 

Tbit Dmj lutrt p»tUfi>td, 
Price ^a. fswed, or 6(. bnuod 

THt RIVAL BROTHERS, a Novel, In » 
, Letteti, founded on Fadi, bebg •» a^lhen* 

• Devxtbthire Story. 

, A LADY. 

D. Svaan^ H»«»VM...p^«.rw>* • • 
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traced. It appears, iliat when sentence of destruc- 
tion was averted from the windows in 15.50, the high 
»ltar was decorated by a series of niches containing 
images of gold and silver, as is supposed, all of wiiich 
were then taken down or destroyed, and ihe niches 
iilied up with stooe and mortar, and the whole plas- 
tered over, in what maaoer cannot be ascertained. 
Iq 1695 this plastering was removed, and some broken 
jtatues discovered, and the whole replaced by a mixr- 
tur« of wood-work, gilding, and painting, the latter 
jexecuted by Henry Cook, an artist of King Wil- 
liam's reign. It was his fancy to represent the con- 
•cave of a semi-rotunda, in which the east end of the 
Chi^pel seemed to terminate. In the centre was the 
salutation of the Virgin Mary, and over the cominiu 
nion-table Carracci's picture, now in the Hall. 

All this remained until 1789, when the decayed 
state of the roof induced the Society to order a com- 
plete repair of the whole Chapel, and the original wall 
at the east end was again discovered, with the re- 
jnaias of some of its beautiful niches* and fret-work. 
The«e were now completely removed, and the present 
improvemeats introduced, under the direction of Mr. 
Wyat, 90 as to restore the wall to a resemblance of 
what it is supposed to have been in the Founder's 
age. These changes, with the additional painted 
wiiuiowtf stalls, screen, Su, are so amply detmled in 
the common Guides, as to render it uooeoesniy to 
specify them in this pl^ee. The propriety of some of 
them has been questioned, and a dispute, that might 
have been teondacted ^ith urbanity between men of 

Hm |naiiicolottr«rtlles»iiidiM^tfkdt^altnnMrfM Um^ 
aa4 tks ttlMior cdgw oftka thifti of tlie iiidiei liddjr gn^ 

K 4 
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taste, has extended to an angry and apparently eod- 
'less controversy, in which we have no inclinatioB to 
engHge. Whatever defects may appear to an eye 
nicely and fastidiously conversant with that spceies of 
architecture to which it belongs, it will not be easy 
by any powers of reasoning to lessen the admiimtioii 
-which a survey of this Chapel excites*. 

Among the curiosities preserved here is the superb 
■and costly crosier of the Founder, of silver, gilt>and 
enamelled, in which, instead of the Holy Lamb tun* 
ally placed within the circle of crosiers, is a figure of 
Wykeham in his favourite pious posture of kneeling. 
Some of the ornaments pertaining to his mitre, which 
are of gold and precious stones, bis gloves and jing, 
Ice. are preserved in the muniment room. Thii room 
is in tlie third floor of the massy tower, situated at 
•the sooth east end of the Hall, which contains four 
•stories, consisting of si ogle rooms vaulted with stone 
roofs ; the two upper rooms are of beautlfDl propor- 
tions. 

in the onter Chapel are the monnments, both in 
stone and brass, and the remains of many eminent 
men who belonged to this College, and of some of its 
Wardens. A few of these were formerly in the.in*> 
ner Chapel; but a much greater proportion of the 
Wykauiists are interred in the 

Cloisters, an appendage to a College of which 
this was the first instance, and the only one in Oxford 
except that of Magdalen, the roof of which is flat, 

. • TbfMe who bave viewtd tbe atcrtaraf tiM Chapd and Hall oa^ 

from the quaclran{;l«, exn h&ve but an iniuffident idea of the grandeur 
of clevatiun which they present fiom the back gMte Ja UolipaU* The 
^Dius of tb« architect t» there bcfure titcm. . 
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whereas this is finely arched in open timber-frame, 
lu extent is one hundred and forty-six feet by one 
hundred and five, and it was consecrated, with the 
area within, Oct. 19, 1400, as a burial place, for the 
College. Many of the curious brass plates here were 
stolen during the Rebeiliun, when the College was 
made a garrison. In 1802 the monuments, &c. wero 
carefully repaired, and the inscriptions restored: and 
tbe utmost care seems to be taken to preserve a buiid- 

. iog, which has so direct a tendency to excite solemn 
■wditation, and to- recall the memQiy of deftarted 
.worth. .. . 

Tbe fiiBt OB the hst of W a r d b m s , Richaid da Xom- 
worthe, appears to have been employed to govern the 
Society, if it might be then so called, while in Hart 
Halt and Blajke Hall, only during the Founder's plea- 
sure. He accordingly resigned his office in 1379» 
when Wykeham' appointed his kinsman, Nicholas 
Wykebain. On bis resignation in 1389, Thomas de 
Cranley was appointed, and- was the first Warden 
after the Fellows had taken possesrion of the Colle§e. 
He was afterwards Archbishop of Dublin; but ie> 
toned to Eugland in 1417, died that year, and was 
heried in the College Chapel. Thomas Chandler, 
the eighth Warden, and Dean of Hereford, is pcaiiad 
by Leland as one who graced scholastic disputations 
witb the ornaments of pure Latinity ; be was likewise 

'reckoned an able critic in polite literature^ and a 
patron of Walton, the translator of Boethins in 1410. 
John London, the thifteenth Warden, deserves notice 
only that the reader may be reminded of the able 
SDSwer of Dr. Lowtli to the calumnies which this 
wvetched maa laised against the Fonnderi to mham 
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he owed his education and subsistence. His motives 
for this attack on the memory of his benefactor are 
now inscrutable. He was one of the first and most 
implacable persecutors of those who were suspected 
to favour the lleforination ; but in his zeal to briog 
new victims to the stake, he committed perjury, for 
which he was pilloried, and otherwise igoominiously 
exposed, and ended his days soon after lu a jail/ The 
other Wardens most celebrated for the part they bore 
in public transactions, or for learning and piety, were 
Cole, Skinner, Lake, Pinke, Stringer, Bigg, and 
Coxed. Sonic of those were chosen Wardens of 
Winchester, and some occur in the list of Bishops. 
The present Warden is tiie thirty'-fifth from the foun- 
dation, during which period of four hundred and 
thirty-live years there iiave beea only kwentjr-fi«e> 
Wardens of Winchester. 

Among the Prelates educated in New College 
Are, Cranley, Archbishop of Dublin, already noticed; 
— Ghichcle, Archbishop of Canterbury, who will occur 
hereafter as Founder of All Souls : — Thomas Becking- 
ton, Bishop of Bath ami Wells, a liberal encoorajjer 
of learning, and a benefactor to this and Lincoln 
College: — John Uussel, Bishop of Rochester and 
Lincoln, the first perpetual Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and afterwards Chancellor of England, cele- 
brated for his learning, but at the same time unfortu- 
nately conspicuous for his zeal against the friends of 
the Reformation : — William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, eminent as a statesman, divine, and law- 
y^, ma encourager of literature, and the patron of 
Erasfiias : — Sherborne, or Shirebouroe, Bishop of Chi- 
i#h«ter>: J^Umou •£ Wiiicheiier^ Lake .of Bath mmi 
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Wells, Gunning of E\y, Bftevmph Master of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, Turner of £ljr, Kenn of 
Bath and Wells, so well known fur his practical wriu 
i^giy fibse, the auMiiliccM Bishop of Hereford, La* 
vington of Exeter^ and the learned and excellent Dr* 
Robert Luu ili, suooeMivdj Bishop of St. David's, 
Oxford, and LondoBy are ambag the auMt cdtbralcd 
on this list. 

The teholart of other ranks educated here are hf 
ht too numerous to admit of a complete speeificadolu 
Among these, however, we may begin with Gfoejni* 
OMof the revivers of learning: — Stanbridge, an able 
gramma^an: — Phiipot, a karned civilian and Unguis^ 
and one of the first martvrs in Queen Mary's reign : 
•^Talbot, an aotiquajy^ and beoefaetor to this Col^ 
lege:— Fullaine, the poet, and translator >~Hardiag^ 
the ieamed upponaat of Bishop JeweU t*— Fowler, a 
veiykaraed printer: — Nicholas Saunders, a voluminoui 
writer against the Ileformationt-^ieholas tiarpe»* 
field, another writer in the same cause, and a poett 
—Sir Urnry Sidney, the father of Sir Philip, a great 
esd acoompiuihcd statesman ^— Thomas Neale, a pliiJo* 
aopher, poet, and topogmpher( but less known in thebe 
dmracters than as the propagator of the calumny of 
the Nag's-head Cuntecratton, which has been often re« 
ftited. it is more to his honour that he taught Bernard 
GUpin Greek and Hebrew:— Dr. Baley, an eminent 
philosopher and medical writer : ^Turbervi lie, th# 
poet :-^hristopher Johnson, a Latin poet :—'i'homat 
StapletOD, one of the iaoat learned Roman Catholict 
af hie time, and a very vdlaminooi^wrtte^^^ — Lloyd» 
an excellent classical scholar, VncTmaster of Wiodias* 
ter school Pits, one of our. earliest biograpbersf 
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— Bastard and Owen, tlic famous epigratntnatisto^— 
John Bond, the classical commeatator: — Dr. Thomas 
James, first librarian of tlic Bodleian Herbert, Bad 
of Pembroke, a poet of superior and elegant fanqr s~ 
Sir Henry Wotton, an accomplished writer, an artist, 
and a connoisseur; removed afterwards to Queen's 
Sir Henry Martin, civilian : — Dr. Zoucli, of the same 
profession : — Thomas Lydiat, the learned>and nofoi^ 
tunate, whom ibis Society honoured by a momuient 
^ on his grave, and another in the cloister : — Sir Tho- 
mas Ryves, an eminent civilian : — William Fiennes, 
Lord Say and Sele, one of the first Noblemen who 
took up arms against Charles I. and one of .the first 
whom Charles II. promoted: — Dr. Bruno Ryve^ 
Dean of Windsor, and writer of the first newspapers 
published in England Br. Edward Young, Deaa 
of Sarum, father to the poets— Sir Edward Herbert^ 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench >— Wood, aathor 
of the Institutes of the Laws of England Dr. Wil> 
liam Musgrave:— Somervilleand Pitt, emioeot poets; 
—Rev. Joseph Spenoe, an elegant critic and miseeUa- 
neotts writer:— Dr. Gloster Ridley, the biogmplNr 
of his great ancestor the martyr:— 'Hia son ^ameSft 
nitcdlaneoos writer of promising talents and geauias 
humour ^r-Dr. William Smith, transktor of Thocydi* 
des and Longinus :— and the late Dr. Robert Holmei» 
the learned collator of the Septuagint, in the publica- 
tion of which he had made considerable prtkgreis, and 
wliich since his lamented death has been resumed by 
the University, who have consigned it to the eaie of 
a Gentkman qualified to do justice to this aidaom 
ttodertafcing. 
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Richard Flenmiuigy or Flemmynge, the Fomder 
of tiiif College desoeoded fiom an ancieot fiunilyf 
was bora at CroftoQ in Yorkshire, and edocated at 
Uoivertity GoUege, where his extraordinary profi* 
cieacj in logic and philosophy procared him higher 
degiecB than were then nsaally eonfened. In 1406 he 
was presented td the Prebend of South Newbold in 
the dinrch of York, and next year served the office 
of Proctor in the University. The copy of the sta^ 
totes bebnging to the ddties of Junior Proctor, which 
he earned tb he transcribed, is still preserved among 
the archives. 

Soon after taking his Master's degree, he processed 
a scaloas attachment to the principles by which 
Wickliff was endeavouring to oppose the established 
religion, and argued with so mnch ability as to nmke 
flumy converts, some of whom were persons of high 
distinction. By what means he was induced to change 
his opinion, and display equal or greater aeal against 
the Reformation, is not known*. In \S90, when a 
student in theology, otdadHlBr, {Magister*^Ilieardm 
f^y^t) we find his name among the other Oxford 
men who condemned the tenets of Wickliff; and it is 
certain, that when he specnlated on the foundation of 
a College, it was for the express purpose of edueatih^ 
divines, who were to extot 'thdi talents against the 
heresy of that Reformer. 
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In 1415, being thea Rector of Boston in Lincoln* 
Bhire, he exchanged bis Prebend of South Newbold 
for that of Lungford in the cathedral church of York, 
and on April 28, 1420, was protnoted to the see of 
Lincoln, in 1424 he was sent to the Council of 
Sienna, where, in a dispute about precedency, he vin« 
dicated the honour and superiority of his countrj 
against the Spanish, French, and Scotch deputies. 
This Council was called to continue the proceeding! 
of that of Constance against the Hussites, and other 
continental reformers; and our Prelate distinguished 
himself so much, as to become a favourite with Pope 
Martin V. who would have promoted him to be Arch- 
bishop of York, had not the King as well as the Dean 
and Chapter opposed his election with such firmness, 
as to oblige the Pope to yield. Flemming consequentlj 
remained in his dioce«>e of Lincoln. In 1428 he exe- 
cuted that decree of the Council of Constance, which 
ordered that the l>ones of Wickliff should be taken up 
and burned; the harmless remains of a man whom 
he once honoured with the warmth of his zeal, and 
supported with the vigour of his talents. 

Whatever disappointment he miglit feel in not suc- 
ceeding to the Archbishopric of York, it does not ap- 
pear to have interfered with his generous design of 
founding a College; but his full inieniioiis were frus- 
trated by his death, which took place at Sleford, Jan. 
45, 1430-Jl. He was interred, in Lincoln cathedral, 
where a tomb was erected, with a long epitaph in 
Monkish rhiine, some part of which was written by 
himself. The only information it conveys is, that the 
Pope consecrated turn Bishop of Lincola witb bis 
«wn hands. 
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In the yen 149? he obtained the royd licence to* 
foond a College oir Society of one Warden or Rector, 
•even Schoiacs, and two Chaplains^ in the church of 
Alt Saiutt in Oxford, which was then under his owa 
patronage at Bishop of Lincoln ; and to unite, anner^ 
and incorporate that church with the chanshcs of St. 
Mildred and St* Michael at the north-gale, wfaidi 
were likewise in his gift; and these churches so vnited 
veto to be Bamed the church of AU Saints, and 
•reeted into • collegiate church or col^ge.*^A certain' 
chantry ia the chapel of St. Anno within the said 
chnidi was to be annexed, under the patronage of 
dio Blayoii of Oxford, provided that daily mass, fte. 
was daly performed in the chapel for the sonls of the 
Foonder and others. There were abo to be two Chap- 
lanis, elected and renoveable at the pleasnre of the 
lector, who were to ofllciate in the said chmdi, with 
IM core of sonls. The College was to be called. The 
College of tlie blessed Virgin Mary and AU Safintu 
linoofa, in the University of Oacfoid. The Rector 
and Scholars were also to be perpetnal parsons of the 
said church,, and were empowered to pordiase lands, 
MDts, and possessions^ to the yearly value of ten 
poonds. This licenee was dated Oct. 18, 1407. 

The Bounder then employed John Baysham, 
choiaa Wynbnsh, and William Chamberlayn, Clerks^ 
(who were intended to be of the number of his ScAio- 
lars,) to purchase ground for the erection of buildings. 
Hie first purchase they made was a tenement csUed 
Bleep Hall, situated in St. Mildred's lane, between St. 
Mildred's church on the west, and a garden oil tho 
cMt; but the Founder's death interrupting their pro- 
gress, die Society resided ia Beep Hall, as it stood. 
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maintained by the revenues of the churches aboVe 
mentioned, and the money left by the Founder. They 
had as yet, however, no fixed statutes for iheir go- 
vernment, and were kept together merely at the dis- 
cretion of tiie Rectors, whose judicious conduct, 
joined to the utiUty of the institution, induced some 
benefactors to augment their revenues by gifts of 
lands and money. 

Among these were, John Forest, Dean of Wells, 
who about the year 1437 built the Chapel, Library, 
Hall, and Kitchen; John Southam, Archdeacon of 
Oxford; William Fiiiderne, Esq.; Cardinal Beaufort; 
and John Bukelot; and these were followed by one 
who has been allowed to share the honours of founder- 
ship, Thomas Rotheram, Bishop of Lincoln. 

This munificent benefactor was born at Rotheram 
in Yorkshire, from whence he took his name, but that 
of his family appears to have been Scot. He rose 
by his talents and learning to the highest ranks in 
church and state, having been successively Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, Master of Peiu broke Hall, 
Chancellor of that University, Prebendary of Sarum, 
Chaplain to King Edward IV. Provost of Beverley, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Secretary to four Kings, 
Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln, Archbishop of 
York, and Lord Chancellor. His buildings at Cam- 
bridge, Whitehall, Southwell, and Thorp, are eminent 
proofs of his magnificent taste and spirit. 

He was promoted to the see of Lincoln in 1471; 
and we learn from his preface to his body of statutes, 
that a visit through his diocese, in which Oxford then 
was, proved the occasion of his liberality to this Col- 
lege. On his arrival here in 1474, John Tristroppe, 
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the third Hector, preached the visitation sermon from 
Psalm \xxx. 14, 15. " Behold, and visit this vine, and 
** the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted," 
&c. In this discourse, which, as usual, was deli- 
vered in Latin, the preacher tttiidressed his particular 
requests to the Bishop, exhorting him to complete his 
College, now imperfect and defective both in build- 
ing and government. Rotheram is said to have 
been so well pleased with the application of the text 
aod subject, that he stood up, and declared that he 
would do what was desired. Accordingly, besides 
what he contributed to the buildings, which will be 
noticed hereafter, he increased the number of Fellows 
from seven to twelve, and gave them the livings of 
Xwyford in Buckinghamshire, and Long Combe ia 
Oxfordshire. He formed also in 1479 a bo^J of sta- 
-totes, in which, after noticing, with an apparent de- 
gree of displeasure, that, although Oxford was io the 
diocese of Lincoln, no College had yet madis provi- 
so for the natives of that dioceae, be enjoined that 
4lie Rector should be of the diocese of Lincoln .or 
Yof k, and the fellows or Scholars should be penoDS 
born in the dioceses of Lincoln and York, and one of 
Wells, with a preference, as to those from the diooeae 
of York, to his native parish of Rotheram. Tlus 
Prelate died in 1500 at Cawood, and was buried in 
the chapel of Mary, vador a marble tomb which 
.he had built. 

There being now eveiy protpact of a solid establisb- 
•ment, other henelaeton came forward, cren during 
the lifetime of Rotheram, to testify their respect iot 
the Society. Walter Bate, a Priest and Commoner 
Ime^fm thm.a howe and giuden acQaoent to the 
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College; and Thomas Crosby, Treasurer of Lincoln, 
gave one hundred marks to found a Chaplainship. 
William Dagvyle, of Oxford, Gent, bequeathed a te- 
nement called the Christopher in St. Mary Magda- 
lene's parish, Dagvyle's Ina in All Saints' parish, a 
tenement in St. Martin's, and a garden ground in 
Grand-pont in Berkshire. These he left by his will, 
dated 1474, at which time they were valued at 61. 13». 
4d. per annum, and were not to come to the College 
until after the decease of his widow. She made thcjn 
over, however, to the College in 1488, on condition of 
receiving the above rent during her life, which was 
prolonged until the year 1523. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Bishop 
Smyth, the Founder of Brazenose, although he had at 
that time his own College in view, gave the manor of 
Bushberry, or Aillestou, near firewood in Stafford- 
shire, and the maapr of Sengclere, or Sencleres, in 
Chalgrave, Oxfordshire, for the general purposes and 
benefit of the Society of Lincoln. Busiiberry is re- 
puted the best single estate in the possession of this 
College'. In 1518, Edmund Audley, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the son ol James Touchet, Lord Audley, gave 
the sum of four hundred pounds for the purchase of 
lands in Buckinghamshire, and added the patronage 
of a chantry in the cathedral of Salisbury. 

In 1535, Edward Darby, M. A. some time Fellow, 
and Arclideacon of Stow, founded three Fellowships, 
one to be ol the Archdeaconry of Stow, the second of 
the county of Northampton, and the third of the 
county of Oxford. Benefactions in money were made 

* Churton'i I^ivct of the Founden of BrasenoK CoUcge, p. 938-341. 
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in 1514 by Sir WiUaam Finderne, Knt. nephew of the 
finderae already mentioned, and in 1521 by Jdm 
JDenhain, a Fellow. In four SchoUrshipt went 
codowed bjr Joan Trapps of London, by a bequest of 
fifty-two acres of kod at Whitstaple, Kent. Two of 
these Scholars were to be chosen by the-Ractor and 
Fellows firom any part of the kingdom, and two by 
the Governors of Sir Roger Man wood's fuee-scbool in 
Sandwich', alternately with the Rector and Fellowa. 
It is probable that the husband of this kdy had a 
ihaie in this intention, as she honoured his memory 
by enjoining that the Scholars should be styled the 
Scholars of Robert Trapps, of London^ goldsmith, and 
Jeea liis wife. These Schoiarships were afterwards 
augmented by their daiighter, Mrs. Joyce Fianklami, 
whom we shall have ooeasion to notioe more particn- 
larly as a benefactress to BraacQpse. One proviae 
in this gift was, that Sir Ro^sr Manwood, who was 
one of her mother's executors, and bad misapplied 
some of her bequests, should not have the nominatioo 
of the Scboian; or if this injunction was disobeyed^ 
her money was to be employed in founding a Scho- 
larship of her own. Another Scholarship was founded 
in 163S by John Smyth, Reetor of Wykeham Biensiy 
im the diocese of Canterbury; and in 1640^ TbomM 
Hajne of London, some time a student, gave mainte* 
nnoce for two Scholars, to be chosen from the de- 
scendants of his father Robert Hayne, or his nnde 
John MvMOQy or from the Ikcfrechool of La c e it e r^ by ^ Jk.*JU3eu JlUnt>- 

• The kppoiatment of Master to this sciMol is now vetted in th« 
Rector and Fellows of Liocolo College, who prwent two of their num* 
lit IS Iht Mqfw aaA Jwais sf Ssaiwkit «te SMh» ahote «r sat» 
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the Mayor, Recorder, and three senior AldeftfUi of 
that town. The fluctaaiions in the valae, or lopponfl 
<v«lae, of money, are in some degree iUnstmted tUe 
anmt aUotied to theie Seholanbipa. Mi^. Trappi^ 

'Bcholiirs were to have ti. 1^ 6d. yearlj, Mn. Fiai^ 
kod't tingle Scholar, if appointed, Sh, Mr. Hf^ae'^ 
61. eadh, and Mr. Sinyth'b 141. 

The next great benefiMior 'io thia and other Gdl- 
kget was Nathaaael Lord Cnmt, Bnhop df Didhan, 
and some time Rector of this College. He added 
yearly to the Recto^p, and lOl. to each of tke 
twelve Fdlowships^ and increased the BiUe GkM 
•plaoe and the pooier Bchohiihipe to I0l.'«aefa. Tlfe 
•same sum -was added to the Caraciea of All Sainlt 
and St. MidiaePs in Oxford, and Twyfetd and Lopg 
Combe. All these took pkce m 1717» and the fol- 
lowing year he endowed twelve Exhibitions -of tOL 
each. These ExhibitioDers weie^o be Undergiadaale 
Commoners and natives of the d i oc e s e of Daiham, 
or, in want of soch, of NorthaUerlon, Howden in 
Yoifcshire, or of Leioestenhire, and partionlady ef 
the parish of Newbold Vevdon, or of the dioeesa ef 
Oxford, or of the county of Northtfnptoii, to be 
deded by the Rector and FeOows of Lhioohi Col^ 

. and to enjoy the Exhibitions for eight years. He 
bequeathed also 9001. a year to the Uaivenlty for 
general purposes, and was a Hbetal eontribiitor to the 
Mldhigs of Christ Chnidi, Qatta'; WbrAeMer, and 
All Seals Colleges, and the new chntudi ef AO Saints. 
The latter days of this Pielate, who died in n%h 
were spent in acts of mnailioent hospitality and cha- 
rity, for which hisnamehaibeeiieiifoUad siMliteav- 
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MMiaUd MioQg (ke nott diitivgaitM bcnefacton 
todieUaiTm^** The SdiolaiBbipt aoil B<bibitioQi 
none bitly aagviMited by Tbomat Mvnbitt, D. D. 
B tdoy aiid DetA of Gloooerter, who adiled four to 
their jiunber, Md by tbfc b«aBeliotioa of RidiMd 
Hatduns, B. D. Kector iiroai 1755 to I7ai> when be 
died at the adveooed age of cigfaty-tbree^ and ivaa 
bukd In tbe chancel of All Sault•^ 

The prine^ ItYiogs belongiog to thii CoUfge.afe. 
the RsoTOBita of CablingtoQ, Ofcemyy and Twy- 
fiMnd> in BacHnghaimhite, the btter anneied by 
Biihop Rotheram to the Rectorship; All Saints and 
St. Miohnri'e in Osfbids Waddipgtoo, Lincolotbiie; 
WiaMrboonie Abbai mi 'Wintirtiaiac Steepleton cm.*^ 
in pQwenhiffe^ porchnnd by the College in 17S5; 
LoBg Combe in Oxfeidahiie; Much Leigh and Had- 
kigli in Buck; and the Pbbpbtoai. Cob4ct of 
Forest HiU m Oxfordshire. 

In 15S5 the rents were estinwtcd at lOll. 8s. lOd. 
and in IdQS aft laol. In 16U the Society consisted 
of 100 pcraoni. It eonsbts now of a Rector, twelve 
F<dlow% a Bible Clerk, thirteen Bj^hiUoncrs, and 
eig^ Schofaues. The Bishop of Lincoln is Visitor. 

* Tbe expences of tbe Encciiia, or annual connnemoratton of tb« 
WptftdMt of tU* UnivenHir* P^''^'^ defrayed by a Mm «f waatu f 
•g^lMllr kft to llew Collc|» ty M Cm«ra» tt« toMilr 1^ 

entertainment to tbat Soeie^. About tbe }-ear 17S0, however, they 
transferred it to the University in order to furnish a musical and aiSr 
friiaw^w anniveruiyj in honour of its patrons and txne&cton. 

* A idrtlw offlto GwrfB Hutdilni, out of tli* KinK't OMmMoa* 
mortlwQnMBMl,aiid aaMBoreouidenUelaarainf. Bepriatad, 
for the use of his pupils, a short Treatise on the Globes, which was al- 
lowed by the late Mr. Adam^, of Fleet Street, London, to be the best 

tbat be had Men upon the sut{|cct. ^ >/.^#Tf-^l«v' / /c^-.**^ 
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The BUILDINGS of Linooln letaiii nnoh of thdr 
cnriginal eharaoter. The old Colleges were all ereelei 
io the quedrangiilar fonn, and never loftier thaa the 
boiMiDgs of this College. The whole pieraiwi, sito- 
aied hetween Exeter and AU Saints chnrcby and in a 
line with the former^ oonsist of two qnadnuigkty the 
one a s(|aare of eighty and the other of seventy feet. 
Th<7 stand on the gfovnd that was formeriy oocnpicd 
1^ Winchester and Hampton Halb, and part of St. 
Mildred's chnrch-yard. The largest qnadfaof^, whieh 
includes the Library and Hall, is the oldest, and was 
begun soon after the Founder's death. The Reetoi^s 
lodgings were built at the ezpenoe of Bishop Beck- 
ington, and his rebus, a beaeom over a itm, may yet be 
discovered on the walls. Other parts of the qoadian- 
gle were built by Rocheram, the oo-fonnder, whose 
arms, three ^bucks Crippant, are still visible on the 
walls, as on the sinister side of the College arms. 

The smaller court, in which the Chapel is sitoatcd, 
was built about the year 16lft, partly kt the ezpenoe 
of Sir Thomas Rotheram, Knt. of Bedfevdshive^ nnd 
Fellow in Queen Elisabeth's time, who is said to have 
given 5001. for this purpose, as an atonement Ibr hav^ 
ing formerly niisap(>Ited part of the Colkge levanncs 
when Bursar. The Society and a few benefactors eon- 
tributed to complete thie square: and die only addi- 
tion that has been made since iSuX time is n bnllding 
in the grove, of sin sets of romns, ^whidi was CKded 
at thp enpcnce of the Society in 1759. 

The Kalv, on the east side of the oldest qnadran* 
gle, a handsome building, forty-two feet by twenty- 
five, with a plain semicircular roof, was originally 
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constructed bj Dean Forest in 1436, assisted proba- 
bly by other benefactors. The windows were for- 
merly decorated with the arms of the Founder, Bi- 
shop Beckington, and other friends to the Society. 
In 1701 the interior was repaired and wainscotied at 
the expcnce of Lord Crewe and others, and the arms 
of the Founder, &c. restored. 

The Library, on the nortli side of the old qua»- 
drangle, was of the same age with the Hail, and was 
at first supplied with MSS. by the Founder and other 
benefactors, many of which are suid to have been of 
great value and rarity, but plundered or destroyed 
during the revolutionary periods. Dr. Kilbye, Rector 
from 1590 to 1620, repaired this Library completely, 
by making new shelving for the books, and contribut- 
ing a considerable collection, in which he was followed 
by Sir Thomas Rotheram, Dr. Edmund Wilsorij 
niel Hough, B. D. Bishop Sanderson, Dr. Gilbert 
Watts, and others. In this state it remained until 
the year 1656, when it was converted into chambers, 
and the books removed to the old Chapel opposite to 
it, at the expence of John, the first Lord Crewe, and 
father to Nathanael, Bishop of Durham, mm^ last '*^*-^ 
Lord Crewe. Thomas Marshall, D. D. Rector from 
1672 to 1685, bequeathed such books of his private 
collection to the Bodleian as were not in that Library, 
and the remainder to Lincoln College Library. He 
also fitted up the Common Room, then a novelty in 
Colleges, and built a garden-wall, which completes the 
inclosure of the premises.^ In 1739i Sir Nathaniel 
Lloyd, some time a member of this House, and after- 
wards Fellow of All Souls, Judge Advocate General 
to QuMa Aiuie, sod Master of Trioity Hall, Cam- 

l4 
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bridge, ooDtrilMited 5001. to the repun of tfait Li- 
brary, which was farther eoriclied in 1755 by^he diK 
plieates of a library whieb Jamet St. AoMod, Esq. 
gave aboot that time to the Bodleiao, and alio by a 
ooUection of very ▼aloable Greek and Latin aani* 
scripts collected by Sir George Whder in iiia tratds. ~ 
This room contains the portraits of the two Founders, 
of Lord Crewe, and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd. 

The Chapbl of this College is in the new or lesser 
court, but its history brings us back to the other. 
The Society, like other Societtes in their infimcy, at- 
tended divine service in the nearest dmrehes. The 
men of Lincoln principally frequented St. lltldied*s, 
and occasionally All Souls and St. Martin's. In 1480 
a Chapel or Oratory was begun by Dean Forest, with 
the materials, and partly on the site, of St. Mildred's 
church, which was about that time pulled dovm*. 
This Cha|^l was consecrated Feb. 10, 1441, to the 
meoiory of St. Mildred, or St. Hugh, Bishop of Lin* 
coin, but it was more generally known by the former 
of these names. The Irberality of the benefactors to 
this Chapel appears to have been chiefly exerted in 
its furniture, vestraents, plate, &c. which were ex- 
tremely rich and costly. In 1656, as just noticed, it 
was converted into the Library, having been disused 
for some years as a Chapel owing to its decayed state. 
The present Chapel, on the south side of the lesser 
quadrangle, was built at the expence of Dr. John 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, and was consecrated Sept. 15, l63i, 

• A part only of this church apjgMW (o have been puIM down at 
this time ; but al>out the end of the century thr whole was IMMMd, wl 
Che site partlj occupied by the haU of Esteter Colkf*. 
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If Ike poetind Br. Ridnitf CoibfC, Bitbop of Ou 
M» It it m weU-proportioaed and elegant GodMo 
•diSie of sixty-two ibet bytweoty-iutiii bfieddi. Tho 
ptiated wiado#f were parcheecd by iUohbifbop WU^ 
fieaw* in Italy in The gwat eait window con* 

taiat tho piiaaipal lypet and antitypes of the histoiy 
ef talralionj'iind the windows on each tide are fiUsd 
by figures of die Prophets and Apostles. The interior 
is ef cedar> and the loof in particnhr is riohly .or« 
namnted. Dr. Fitdierbert Adaass, Prebendary of 
Dariiam, and Healor ten 1685 to 1719» laid out 
ISOSL a sn* he had reoeiTed for renewing the leaae 
of Twyfoid, in the repeir of due Chapd and the 
Bactoi^s lodgiogs. The somewhat tedioiis biographer 
of Aichbishop Willtams, (Dr. Haclcet,) after a short 
accosnt of the Chape), adds, that « ^ this be. did 
"with the greater wiUingness, because the Society 
ionrithed at that time with men of rare and extr»* 
" eidiaary learoiDg.** Among such Williams himself 
dssenrcs to be classed ; in kamiog and strength of 
mind he was ceirtainly one of the first men of his 

From the information we baive of the Rbctobs of 

this College it appears, that if many of them were 
not distinguished members of the commonwealth of 
letters, they deserve to be remembered with gratitude 
for their judicious discipline and management of the 
Society, and for devoting their property to the. inr 
crease of its revenues. The third Rector, Tristrope, 
has already been noticed as the insuguior of Bishop 
Rotheram's bounty. He was a man of learnings 
and conversant in the education of youth before his 
promotion to this Rectorship, having been Principal 
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of Glazen Hall in School-street in 1444, a Hall !• 
named becante it was the first that had glass win- 
dows. It appears to have stood in St. Mary's charch- 
yard. He was also Priocipal of Hawk Hall in Che- 
ney-lane, adjoining to the site of this College.*— 
Hogfa WestoOf the ninth Rector, and Dean of West* 
minstefy and afterwards of Windsor, and John 
Bridgewater, amply fulfilled the intentions of the 
Founder, by becoming able and volinnuKKIS chm* 
pUms for the old religion : — Dr. Kilbye was an eaod- 
lent Hebrew scholar, and Profeisor of that language 
In. 1610, and one of the transktoia of the Bible; a 
tranilation of which its greatest enemy has declared 
that ^ every sentence, every word, evefy syUabie, 
** every letter and point, seem to have been weighed 
" with the utmost ezactitade, and ezpMssed either in 
" the text or margin with the greatest preasioo.'' 
Dr. Kilbye had also the honour to be tutor to the 
great Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. To these 
we may add Dr. ManhaU, Rector, and Den of Ghm- 
cester, already noticed as a benebetor, a very ode* 
brated oriental and Saxon Scholar, ^^sku * 
Very few Pbblatbs have studied in this CbU^ 
who have not been noticed as belonging to oilier So- 
cieties. It would, however, be unpardonable to omit 
the name of Dr. Edward WetenhaU, saooessiveiy Bi- 
shop of Cork and Ross, and of Kihnore and KUdsgh 
in Irdand, the author of many pious anil pmclieBl 
treatises :— Dr. CkVering, Bishop of Llandaff and Fe- 
terbmugfa, many years Hebrew professor ; and, above 
•all. Dr. Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Linoofai, who 
is allowed to excel all casuists, ancient and aiodeni, 
and who studied mo^fi than any logician of his tame 
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fkt fmnaH prindplei of trath and equity. To a veiy 
nperior judgmeot lie added a diflidoioa which woidd 
haw oftea pievented dioie deciiioni to which dio 
dw d cg i c a l world looked vp, had lie not been impeUed 
by.aoddeatal dienmitaBeii to a greater degree of 
promptitade*. Hie great Archbithop Ueher wja of* 
a diffioalt cate which he rahoiictad to hhn, that he 
letnmed that happy aotwar which met all my 
" thooghtSyiatbfiied ah my leniplea, and deared aU my 
" doohts." Hit life b the moat eogagiag and oom- 
plele of those whidi we owe to Walton: hot it if not 
perhaps to generally known that we are indebted to 
htm iw thoie bcantlfiil additioni to the Litnrgy^ 
■nde after the Bettoration, the prayer for all wrti 
" and conditions of men,** and Uie general thanka- 
" giving." Ardibishop Potter was also a Fellow of 
this College. 

Among the scholars of inferior rank^, or in ct? il 
lifi^ educated here, the first respect is doe to Bo« 
bsrt Fleming, either nephew or near kinsman to the 
Feander, who became Dean of Linoolny and after- 
wards travelled on the continent in pntsnit of the 
Undy of classical leaming» in which he made a pio« 
grem then very nnoommon. In Latin he wrote aa 
degsnt poem, entitled-, " Lncnbrationes THrartittm.** 
On his retam, he deposited in the College libmry 
many findty illBminated nmnoscripts, and a Gitek and 
Latin dictionary of his own writing, which was pro- 
bably extant in Leiand's time^who mentions It. Thb 
College may likewise ennmemte Sir Bdnmnd Andep- 

■ *' He hetitated m\icb, and rejected so often, that at the time of 
" readiiHT (his lectures) be was often forced to produce not what WM 
** best, but what ba|>pMied to bt at band." JoHMtoN. 
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m. Chief Jottioe of the King's Bench :~Boltoat 
the learned Pnrtuui divine, aftenreidt of BniOHMe^ 
and one of the first Greek scholars of his tUBe^— 
Edirecd Weston, an able ohampion of the RooMn Ca- 
tholic caiise» and nephew to the Rector of that 
name Richard Brett, one of the tianslaton of the 
Bibl^ and a critical scholar in the oriental as well ai 
daisical languages >-Dr. John Dmrit, or Danes, an 
eminent lingaut and antiquary :— Thomas Hajae, 
atowards a teacher in Meidiant Taylor's sohool, a 
oelebnied grammarian, and noticed already as a be- 
nefactor to this Co]^se^— Dr. Christopher Bennel, 
physician and medical writert-^Arthoc Hopton, an 
able mathematician, whom science loat by a prematom 
death?— Sir William Davenant, the poet, a native of 
Oxford i—Comefins Burgess, oiie of the most distin- 
guished of the pariiamentary divines, and a vohmu- 
Boos writer; when afaaost on his deathJmd, he gave 
some fare copies of books to the pnblie ]ihniy>i» 
Heniy Fonlis, eodesiasdosl historian ^— Those leaiMd 
and conacieotious nonjurors, Mr. John K eid ew el 
and Dr. George Hickes:— Sir George Wheler, ths 
leanied traveller and 'botanist, ahcady meBtioneil 
among the bene&Ctors to the library. At die age el 
seventeen he became a Commoner of thb Colkgt^ 
and went on his travels liefoiielie took a degree. Hb 
ICaster'e degne.was oonfened in 1693, long alter bs 
leuurned from his travels, in consideration of his lesm^ 
iag, and libeiaiity to the College ia preseotiog tbs 
antiquities ooQeeted abroad »—Tindal, the Dds^ sta^ 
died here before he went to Exeter and All Soak: 
but tbe disgrace is compensated by the superior fsme 
and useful labours of the ingenious Dr. Richsfd 
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Gnj, and the pioos Junei Hmey. Nor mtist it be 
omitted, that the odebrated Joho Wesley, origiDally 
a student* of Christ Choieh, was elected a Fdlow of 
Lincoln, Maich 17, 1786, an honour upon which his 
fimily appear to have set a high valae ; and on the 7th 
of November following he was chosen Greek kctorer 
md Moderator of cbe classes, althoagh he was then 
Kiile tkmrn than twenty-three years old, and had not 
proceeded Master of Ana*. The ibondotion «f -liS^ 
thodisBi wasUdd aboat lhree years afterwaidi. 



• WUlte#sLifisf«Mlir»foLi.p.4M. 
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Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Caoterbury, the 
first imitator of William of Wyktham, and Founder 
of this noble establishment, was born, probably ia 
1362, at Higham-Ferr^rs in NorthamptonBhire, nt 
pareoti who, if not distinguished by their opotence, 
were at least enabled to place their children in situa- 
tions which qualified them for promotion in ciYiI aod 
political life. Their sons, Robert aod Thomas, roie 
to the highest dignities in the magistracy of Loodoa, 
and Henry, the subject of this memoir, was, at i 
suitable age, placed at Winchester school, and thence 
removed to New College, where be studied the dvil 
and canon law. Of his proficiency here we hate 
little information ; but the progress of his advance* 
ment indicates that he soon acqnired distinction, and 
conciliated the afleetion of the first patrons of the 
age. From 1398 to.l407» he can be trsced thro^^ 
varioas ecclesiasttcal prefennents and dignitieBy fot 
some at least of which he was indebted to Richaid 
Metfbfd, Bishop of Salisbnry. Thu valnable friand 

• Wood sAj-s he wa* made perpetual Fellow of New Collefe la IM7» 
mnd afterwards received tht degree of Doctor of the Civil Lnr. Mr. 
OMch «Unl» yt nOovdiip of a WNh iwlkr dsti^ « fct aw BaMr 
•TLMntaiasS. Ths Mfc of CMcfcsK wtktw lyHnwftw, 

tlie Wardena, and another suppaised to be written bj Dr. Wanicr, aba 
Warden, exist in Ms|, Tliat published in I6l7 by Dr. Duck is ino*t 
aceurate« bat is now superseded by the copious and elegant life, 
KM la ma, I9 Mr. Olipb Leigb Spenctf, a FaUow flf Hm SMicCy. 
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he had the misfortune to lose in the last-mentioned 
year; but his reputation was so firmly established, that 
King Henry IV. about this time employed him on aa 
embassy to Pope Innocent VII. on another to the 
Coart of France, and on a third to Pope Gregory 
XII. who was so much pleased with his conduct, as to 
present him to the Bishopric of St. David'*, which 
happened to become vacant during his residence at 
the Apostolic court in 1408. In the following year 
he was deputed, along with Hallum, Bishop of Salis> 
bory, and Chillingdon, Prior of Canterbury, to repre- 
sent England in the Council of Pisa, which was con- 
voked to settle the disputed pretension^ of the Popes 
Gregory and Benedict, both of whom were deposed, 
aod Alexander V. chosea in their room, wbo had once 
itndied at Oxford. 

On our Founder's return, he passed some months 
in discharging the functions of his diocese. In May, 
1410, he was again sent to France, with other ne- 
gociators, to obtain a renewal of the truce between 
the two kingdoms ; but this was not accomplished 
until the year following, nor without considerable dif- 
ficulties. For nearly two years after this wc find him 
residing on his diocese, or paying occasional visits to 
the metropolis, which his high character as a statesman 
rendered no less necessary than grateful to hit royal 
master. 

On the accession of Henry V. he was again con- 
sulted and employed in many political measures, and 
appears to have completely acquired the confidence of 
the new Sovereign, who sent him a third time into 
France on the subject of peace. The English were 
at this time in poiiession of some of the territories 
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tsf tbat coQiitry ; a circumstanoe which rendered ereiy 

treaty of 'peace iosecure, and created perpetual jea- 
lousies and efforts towards emaocipation on the part of 
the French. 

In the spring of 1414, Chichele succeeded Arundel 
<as Archbishop of Canterbury, which he at first re- 
fused in deference to the Pope; but on the Pontiff's 
acceding to the election made by the prior and 
monks, he was put in complete possessiou, and soon 
had occasion to exert the whole of his talents and 
influence to preserve the revenues of th^ Church, 
-which the Parliament had more than once advised i 
the King to take into his own hands. The time was 
critical ; the King had made demands on the Court 
of France, which promised to end in hostilities, and i 
large supplies were wanted. The Clergy, cilarmed 
for the whole, agreed to give up a part of their pos- 
sessions*, and Chichele undertook to lay their ofiiBr 
before Parliament, and, as far as eloquence couW go, 
to render it satisfactory to that assembly. It is hcie 
that historians have taken occasion to censure his 
■conduct, and to represent him as precipitating the 
King into a war with France in order to divert hii 
attention from the Church. But while it is certain 
that he strongly recommended the recovery of Heory'i 
^hereditary dominions in France, and the vindication 
of his title to that crown, it is equally oertaia that this 

«• AU tbe alien piiories were given to tbe Kiagt with ail tbcir kmk 
•aad itaMMS,.biit tbe (reater puC-of Umb.vmi iliB contiaaidAr 
Mcwd ms, bdf be tt o < wd ott i bom i ImIm and colhfs. 8MM^it«il 

be teen, were bestowed on this College. These alien prioriaa wan p/b 
' to foreign lAonasteries. See Nicbols'; Hilton- of Atal FlriociMi 
' ■CT'ij iflML to hU Notitta M onastica, Auii» 4c. 
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was a disposition which he rather found tlian created; 
and in wlmt nmnncr he could ha\e thwarted it, if such 
i> to be supposed the wiser and better course, cannot 
be determined, without a more intimate knowledu;e of 
the stale of parties tluui is now y ti e t i cab t c . 1 lie war, 
however, was eminently successful, and the battle of 
Azineouit gratified the utmost hopes of the nation, 
and has ever since been a proud memento of its va- 
lour. During tliis period, besides taking^ the lead in 
pohtical and ecclesiastical measures at home, Chicbeic 
twice accompanied the King's camp in Fram e. 

^\fter the death of Heiiry V. in 1422, and the ap- 
pointment of Humpiirey, Duke of Gloucester, to be 
Kegent during tlie minority of Henry VI., Chichele 
retired to his province, and began to vi^ii the several 
dioceses inciu«led in it, carefully inquiring into liic 
sl#ile of morals and religion. The principles of W ick- 
liff had made considerable progress; and it was to 
them chiefly that the indifference of the public to- 
wards the established Clergy, and the etforts wliich 
hnd been jnade to alienate their revenues, were at- 
tributed. Oflicially, therefore, we arc not tp won- 
der that Chichele, educated in all the prejudices of 
tbe times, endeavoured to check the growing heresy, 
as it was called : but from the silence of Fox on 
the subject, there is reason to hope that his personal 
interference was far niore gentle than that of his pre- 
decessor Arandel. On the other hand, history has 
done ample justice to the spirit with which he re- 
sisted the assumed power of the Pope in the disposi- 
tion of ecclesiastical preferments, and asserted the 
privileges of the English Church. In ail liiis he was 
•apporud by the option at iar^e, by a najority of the 
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Bishops, and by the University of Oxford; nor at tlu^ 
time was more zeal shewn against the LoHarJi, or 
first Protestants, than agunst the capridoni and de> 
grading encroachments of the Court of Rome. Among 
the Tindieations of Chichele^s character from the ioi> 
pntations thrown upon it by the agents of the Pope, 
that of our University must not be omitted. Tbej 
told the Pope, that " Chichele stood in the sanetnaiy 
'* of God as a firm wall that heresy could not almke, 
" nor simony undermine; and that he was the darling 
** of the people, and the foster parent of the clergy." 
* These remonstrances, however, were unsatisfactory to 
the prond and restless spirit of Martin V. but after 
he had for some time kept the terrors of an interdict 
hanging over the nation, the dispute was dropped with- 
out concessions on either side; and the death of this 
Vo\n , suua after^ relieved the Archbishop from farther 
vexation. 

He was now advancing in years; and while he em- 
])loyed ids time in promoting the interests of his pro- 
vincc, he f onccived the plan of founding a College in 
Oxford, which lit lived to accomplish on a very mag- 
nificent hcalc. One benefit he conferred, about the 
^anie time, of a more general importance to both Uni- 
versities. During the sitting of one of the Convoca- 
tions in the Universities presented a remon- 
strance, stating the grievances they laboured under 
from wars, want of revenues, and the neglect of their 
members in the tlisposal of churcli livings. Chichele 
immediately [)rocured a decree, that all ecclesiastical 
patrons should, for ten years to come, <Hjnfer the be- 
nefices in their gifts on members of cither University 
exclusively; and that vicars general, commissaries, 
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dnd officials, should be chosei) out of the Graduates in 

civil and common law. * • 

■ He had now held eighteen synods, in all of which 
he distinguished himself as the guardian of the Church; 
and was eminently successful in conciliating the Par- 
liament and nation, by siu h grants on the part of the 
Clergy, as shewed a readiness, proportioned to their 
ability, to support the interests of the Crown and 
people. The most noted t)f his constitutions were 
those which enjoined the celebration of festivals, re- 
gulated the probates of wills, provided against false 
weights, and augmented the stipends of Vicars. That 
which is most to be regretted was his iostitatiog a 
.kind of inijuisition against Lollardism. ■ ' 

In 144'2, he applied to Pope Eugenius for an in- 
dulgence to resign his oftice into more able hands, 
being now nearly eighty years old, and, as ho pathe- 
tically urges, " heavy laden, aged, infirm, and weak be- 
** yond measure.** He entreats that he may be re- 
leased from a burthen which he was no longer able to 
support eitljrr with ease to himself, or advantage to 
others. He died, however, before the issue of this 
application could be known, on the IQlh of April 
i443, and was interred with great solemnity in the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, under a monument of exquisite 
workmanship, built by liimself.'^As a farther mark of 
respect, the Prior and Monks decreed, that no person 
beside should be buried in that part of the cburgh 
where his remains were deposited. 

His character, when assluiilated to that of the age 
in which he lived, is not without a portion of the 
dark sentiment, and barbarous spirit of persecution, 
which obstructed the licformatiou ; but oa ever^ oc- 

if 
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casion where he dared to exert hit native taleBta and 
superior powers of thinking, we discover the measoret 
of an enlightened statesman, and that liberal Mid be- 
nevolent disposition which would confer odebrity in 
the brightest periods of our history. 

The foundation of All Souls College is not the first 
instance of his munificent spirit. In 1488, he founded 
a collegiate church at his native place, Higham Fer- 
rars, so amply endowed, that on its dissolution by 
Henry VIII. its revennes were valued at 1561. This 
College consisted of a quadrangular building, of which 
the church only now remains, and is used as a pansb- 
chnrch. To this he attached an hospital for die 
poor, and both these institutions were long supported 
by the legacies of his brothers, Robert and William, 
Aldermen of London** He also expended |aige sunt 
in adorning the cathedral of Canterbniy, founding a 
library there,'and in adding to the buildings of Lam- 
beth pakloe^ Croydon church, and Rochester bridge* 

His first intentions with resp^t to Oxford coded in 
the erection of a house for the Scholars of the Cister- 
cian order, who at that time had n<^ settled habitatioa 
at Oxford. This mansion, which wat caUed St. Ber- 

■ Robert Chichele, vii'uen and grocer* lerred the office of Sketiff ia 
\4ta% mA that of Lori Major twict, hil4ll aad Mtt, H» flii uVhMk 
twiie. WiUlwi«mdtlieoaet«r8lMfiffiB 140BfrwdbbM Joha 

was Chamberlain of London. He bad a very numerous itsnc. 

* He built the preat tower at the west end of the chapel, called the 
LoHard's tower, at the top of which is a prison room. Before the Re- 
fimn«tioo» ihm AnUdshops had priaos* fisr wdMtailksl 
who, if iieiMiM of nidi> ««e kept in Nfomte aparta^ 
•at at the Archbishop's table. Lyson's Envibons, act. tMUnBt sail 
Chorion's of tiM Fouudcn of BraaeiMM Celk^ 110. at atf^ 
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nard't College, was aftenraids alienated to Sir Thomas 
White, and formed part of St. John's College.' The 
foondation of All Sonis, however, is that which has 
conveyed his memory to our times with the highest 
daims of veneration. Like his predecessor and friend, 
Wykeham, he bad amassed considerable wealth, and 
detennitted to expend It in facilitatiog the purposes of 
edacation, whiiA, notwithstanding the erection of the - 
preceding Colleges, continued to be much obstructed 
during those reigns, the turbulence of which ren- 
dered property insecure^ and interrupted the quiet 
progress of learning and civilization. 

At what time he first conceived this plan Is not re- 
conied. It appears, however, to have been in his old 
age, when he obtained a release from Interference in 
poblic measures. The purchases he made for his 
College consisted chiefly of Berford Hall, or Cherle- 
ton's Inn, St. Thomas's Hall, Tingewick Hall, and 
Godknave Hall, comprbing a space of one hundred 
and seventy*two feet in length, in the High-street, 
and one hundred and sixty-two in breadth m Cat or 
Catherine-street, which runs between the High-street 
and Hertford College; to these additions were after- 
wards made, which enlarged the front in the High- 
street. The foundation-stone was laid vrtdi great so- 
lemnity Feb. 10, 1497. John Druell, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, and Roger Keyes, both afterwards Fellows of 
the CbDege, were the principal architects; and the 
charter was obtaiDed of the King in 1438, and COD— 
Urmed by the Pope in the following year. In the 
charter Uie King, Henry VI. assumed the title of 
Founder, at the Archbishop's solicitation, who ap- 
pears to have paid him this compliment to secure hit 
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patronage for the institution, while the full exerciie^ 
of legislative authority was reserved to Chichde u 
6o-founder. 

Aocordiog to this charter the Society was to consist 
of a Warden and twenty Fellows, with power in the 
Warden to increase their number to forty, and to be 
ealled. The Warden and College of the Souls of all 
the Faithful deceased. Collegium Omnium Ammtmm 
Fidelium defuuetonm de Ojwii. The precise meaning 
of this may be understood from the obligation imposed 
on the Society to pray for the good estate of Heniy 

VI. and the Archbishop, during their lives, and fet 
their souls after their decease; also for the souk of 
Henry V. and the Buke of Clarence, together ^ith 
those of all the Dukes, Earls, Barons, Knights, 
Esquires, and other subjects of the Crown of Eng- 
land, who bad fallen in the war with France; and 
for the souls of all the faithful deceased. 

Sixteen of the Fellows were to study the civil and 
canon laws, and the rest philosophy and the arts, and 
theology. But the most remarkal>le ckuiBe in this 
charter, when compared to former foundations, is that 
which gives the Society leave to purchase lands to the 
yearly value of SOOl. a sum very ^r exceeding what we 
read of in any previous foundations, and which has 
more recently been increased to 10501. by charters from 
Charles I. and George II. Another charter of very 
extensive privileges was granted soon after the founda« 
tion by Henry VI. and this and the charter of founda- 
tion were confirmed by an Act of Parliament 14 Henry 

VII. I499> 

It was not till within a few days of his dcatli that 
the Archbishop gave a body of statutes (or the regu- 
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lation of his College, modelled after the statutes of his 
illustrious jirceursor, Wykeham. After the appoint- • 
ment of the number of rellows, already noticed, he or- 
dains that they should be born in lawful wedlock in 
the province of Canterbury, with a preference to the 
next of kiu, descended from his brothers Robert and 
William Chichcle'. To the Society were also added 
Chaplains, Clerks, and Choristers, who appear to have 
been included in the foundation, although they are not 
mentioned in the charter. 

For the more ample endowment of this Coilege, the 
Founder purchased and bestowed on it the manor of 
Wedon and Weston, or Wcdon Pinkcney, in North- 
unptonshire. King's College, Cambridge, became af- 
terwards possessed of a part of it ; but AH Souls has, 
besides the advowson of the churches belonging to it, 
the largest estate, and the lordship of the waste. The 
Founder also gave them the manors of Horsham, and 
Scotney, or Bletching Court, in Kent, and certain lands 
called the Tbriifs,or friths, in Wapenham, Northamp- 
tonshire; with the suppressed alien priori^! of Romncy ^ 
ia Kent; the rectory of Upchurch; the priories of 

• TMt psiC liM Fouodn's Matntei bu cceaiioMd much litigaUo»a 
a* the finther the time is removed from his a^c, the difBculty of ascer- 
taining^ consanpiinity bocome* almost insuperable.* According to the 
StemmaU Cbicbekana, published ia the collateral desccnd&ats of 
.our Foonderiientlieii to be tmoed thfoui^ nesrljr twdw tendnd iHBip 
Bm; tat tikta, whkh wcpi at llitt to adminitter fiwilHr, b 
source uf many disputed and disputable claims. In I776» on nn appli- 
cation to Cornw.-Ulis, Archbishop of Canterbury, as Visitor, he decreed 
that the number of Fellows to be admitted on claim of kindred should 
fa Vmkti to tmntf. Id 17M> «n tfa data of Undnd by a penon, 
'nbM tfa auBbar or tmaljrfapFMMd to fa oomphte, tbe mattsriras 
wfaMri^ sadtfafbiaMt Aicfakfap'^ decree ntifail sod sMiAnatd. 

M4 
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iS'cw Abbey nciir Abbcibury in Shropshire, of St. 
Clare in CarinarUuiisbirc, and of Llangenilh in Gla- 

. morganshire. W uod says, ilial King Edward IV'. took 
into liis hands ail tiic revenues of iliis College, and 
these j)riories, because the Society sided with Henry 
VI. against him: but it appears by the Cf>liegc ar- 
chives, as cited by the accurate editor of A\'ood's his- 
tory, that the King took only these alien priories, and 
soon restored them, probably because he considered it 
as an act of justice to restore what had been purchased 
from, and not given by, the Crown. Besides these 
possessions, the truste^ of the Founder^purciiased 

• the manors of Etlgware, Kingsbury, and Malorees, ia 
Middlesex, &C. and he be(jueathed ihe sums of 134l. 
On. Bd. and a thousand marks, to be baaked for ibc 
use of the College". 

These transactions passed chiefly durini; the build- 
inii; of the College, which the aged Founder often in- 
spected. In 144'2 it was capable of rcccivint^ the 
"Warden and Fellows, wlio had hitherto been lodged at 
the Archbishop's cxpence in the hall and chambers 
hired for that purpose. The chapel was consecrated 
early in the same year by the Founder, assisted by 
the Bishops of Lincoln (Alnwick), Worcester (Bour- 
chier), Norwich (Brown), and other sullragans. The 
whole of the College was not finished before the latter 
end of the year 1444, and the expenco of building, ac- 
cording to the accounts of Druell and Keys, may be 
estimated at 4k')fil. .i>. Gd.J Tiie purchases of ground, 
books, chapel-luroiiure,&c. amounted to 43021. 3s. 8d. 

• totCiveiilM IStt. ft. M. toMeir Coikci, aadtlw MM mm t» 

the Uahrentty chest, as a fund Cor wmM lam t» Uw Maihci^ Mi 
MtlMertbad iMtpXy to tbe public Ubnry. 
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Tjnm the biographer of Chiehele we learn, that tfae 
albne employed m the buildings was brooght from the 
linarnet of Hedingdon, Teynton, Sherborne, Hinxey, 
and Snoningwell; the timber from Shotover, S tow- 
wood, Horsham, Eynsham, Cumner, and Beckley. 
.The workmen were the best that eonU be prooared, 
■ and the same who afterwards assisted in repairing th'e 
castle of Windsor. The wages of the carpenters and 
iiawyen were sixpence a day: masons, eightpence: 
itone-diggers and common labourers; fonrpence half- 
penny; joiners,fipom sixpence to eightpence; dawbers, 
-fivepence: master-^terpenter, three shillings and four- 
pence a week : carvers and image makers, four shil- 
lings and eightpence a week, and bed and board found 
them : a, woman labourer, threepence a day. The 
windows were glased at one shilling per foot. These 
were very high wages for the time^ and prove that 
the Founder spared no expenceon the work, while, by 
his noble endowment, he raised his College to a higher 
degree of opuknoe than was then enjoyed by any So- 
ciety in either University. 

Nor have many Colleges been more fortonate in the 
liberality of their subsequent benefactors, who, in this 
case, may be divided into two classes. Those who 
contributed to the College as it was left by tfae 
Founder, and those who have enriched it more re- 
cently io its renovated state. The latter will be no- 
tioed when we come to speak of the new buildings. 
Among the foirmer was James Ooldwell, some time 
FeUow,and afterwards Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1498, and, besides various sums given in his lifetime, 
left 1461. ISs. 4d. for a foundation of a chantry in tht 
CbapeL Three other chantries were. founded with 
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estates or money, bv Rol)€rt llonevwood, LL. D. 
Richard Bartictt, M. l)7and Robert Broke, all Fel- 
lows. Oa llic Rcforiuution, these were converted into 
exhibitions for the Chaplain*;. Sir W illiam Petre, 
already noticed among the benefactors to Exeter Col* 
legCy gave a piece of ground joining to this College, 
and the Rectories of Barkini; and Stanton-IIarcourt, 
and founded tlucc exhibitions for three Scholars. He 
was patron of tlic^Vicaragc of Stanton-liarcourt, aod, 
in conseqoence of bU petition, Caidinal Pole, who 
was then invested with certain impropriate Parson- 
ages, granted the said Rectory to this College: bat 
after Queen Mary's death the Bishop of Winchester 
claimed it, and was prevailed on by Lord Bufgbley 
to grant it to the Queen, (Elisabeth,) who nesfeoced it 
to the College, although somewhat reluctantly. The 
Bectory of Barking appears to have been the property 
of William Ponncet, who left his estate to Sir William 
Petre, and two oilier executors, in trust, for pious aod 
charitable uses. With part of the profits of this Rec- 
tory, after paying the Vicar, two exhibitions wew 
founded for two Fellows, which are stall called PoM- 
cet*s exhibitioAs. M^o^^Ji-M^ v^-^^ -umxa-^ 
In 1558, Edward Napier of Holywell, Geat. and 
flome time Fdlow^ left exhibitions for three poor 
Scholars. David Pole, a idation to the celehraied 
Cardinal of that name, and Bishop of Peterboroa^, 
(of which he was deprived on the aooession of C^oeen 
Elisabeth,) left a legacy of money and books. ThoaiM 
Owynne, LL. D. a Fellow in 1597» gave certaia kadan 
Penhow, in the comity of Monmonth, in tnist for the 
purchase of advowsons. This i«ad has been siaoe in- 
citesed by the oontribvtiona of aevenl jnembeii cf 
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tte Society, partioakriy.tbe latitWarliki, Dr. Nibltt, 
md Doctor Jolu Saofoid, some tine Fellow^ and Eeo* ' 
lor of CbeOesfield in Kent; and by it many of the - 
best Kvingi beloogiog to Uie College have been par« 

Tbeie beiiefactioiis have enabled the Sodety to ena-* * 
noate among their litings the Rbctobibs of Bar- 
Ibid St. Martin, Wilts.) Bncklandt Sorry; CheUea- 
field, Elineley Isle, and Hartietsham, Kent; Bask 
Lockiage^ Berbs^ Welwyn, Herts; Stanton-Har* 
eoart, Oxfordshire; and Weston Torville, Books; the 
VicABAOBs <^ A^berborvj, Shropshire ; Barkings ipr 
Bssex; Lewknor, Ojcfoid£iie ; . New Romnej and 
Upchureh, Kent: and the Cvbact of Walton Gar« 
differ Okraotstenhire. 

The endowment of this College was valoed in 1535 
at S98L Ss. dd. or, according to Twyne, at 3931. ; in 
ligs it was estimated at 50Q1.; and in I6IS the So^ 
ciety consisted. of ninety-three persons. At present 
it consists of a Warden, forty Fellows, two Chaplains, 
and six Clerks and Choristers, The election of a 
Warden is ooadncted in the same manner as that of 
Mertoa College. The Society present two of their 
number to the Ardibishop of Canterbury, the Visitor, 
who makes choice of one. 

Of the original BUILDINGS, very little now re<i 
mains as left by the Founder. The principal front to 
the High Street, which retains somewliat of its pris* 
tine chaiacier, was at first one hundred and ninety. 
Ibor feet in length. With two gateways, and three very 
iine bay windows, now modernized, and an embattle^ 
meot along its whole length, with grotesque heads 
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and sports. The gate to the westward, surmounted 
by ihc tower ornaniciUed with the finely sculptured 
figures of H( n ry V' I. and Chicheie, opcnecl into the 
principal tjuailranirlc, which contaiiieci the Chapel, 
Hall, Library, aiul a clioi»iter on the north-west side of 
the Chapel. The gale towards the east led to a lesser 
court of old and irregular buildings, and the W'arden'i 
lodgings were over this gate. Nigh to them was a 
mean building with two bay windows 00 th€ site of 
the present Warden's lodgings. 

The new and extensive quadrangle was erected since 
the beginning of the last century ; and the Chapel, 
Hall, and Library have passed through three stages of 
alteration since the College was founded. It must be 
noticed, however, that these alterations were neither 
capricious, nor unnecessary. The College suffered so 
much by the violence which injudiciously accompanied 
Ihe Reformation, and during other periods of public 
turbulence, that it became necessary for the Society, 
injustice to themselves and their munificent Founder, 
to restore as much beauty nnd regularity to the Cha- 
|)el, &,c. as the taste and prejudices of the times would 
admit} and it is universally acknowledged, that the ad- 
ditions and alterations of the last century have coo- 
tributed highly to the magnificence of this College. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to notice the eiee- 
tion of the new quadrangle, as leading to some account 
of the principal buildings. This quadrangle, which 
extends one hundred and seventy-two feet in length, 
and one hundred and fifty-five in breadth, contsiM 
the Library on the north, tlie Chapel and Hall oa 
the toutli, the cloister and principal entrance on the 
west, and the Common Room and other apartmentt) 
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with (lie two Gothic totrers, on the east. The whole 
was pngected io she beginoing of the last ceotoiyy and 
was completed principally at the ezpeoce of Tsriona 
benefactors. The list U verj oopioiia» and there ap« 
pears to have beeo at this time a genefolis enuiiattoii 
of the muoifioent spirit of ancient daya. 

Li a aketch like the present, a few names only can 
be eoomerated. The building between the Hall and 
the south tower was enected chiefly at the expenoe of 
Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, tome time Fellow here, but ori« 
^■ally a .Commoner of Lincoln. Having iiodied the 
dvil law, he practised at Doctors Commons for some 
yeani/«od waa Official of Surry, Advocate General to 
Queen Anne, who conferred the honour of Knight-, 
hood upon him, and was in 1710 chosen Master of 
Trinity Hall in Cambridge, to which be was a most 
generous benefactor. To the buildings in this qua- 
dnngle, he gave the income of his Fellowship, which 
he retained for some time aftec he became Master of 
Trinity Hall^aad which amounted to 1501. and also 
IMN. one tbonsand of which was by will. 

Hie north tower and the stair-case adjoining on the 
m>rth were bnilt by the Hon. William Stcuart, (third 
ion of James, fifth £arl of Galloway,) Lieut. Colonel 
of footp and Commander in Chi^f of Ireland, at the 
expence of 7861. The sooth tower, stuir-case, and 
rooms between the towers, were erected chiefly by 
the beiMfeotions of the Earl of Carn:irvon, afterwards 
Doke of Chandos, and Henry Godolphin, Dean of 
St. PanTs. and Provost of Eton. 

The building, between the north tower and the Li- 
bfBiy was undertaken by a man from whose penonal 
chancier sudi a contribution was rather singular, but 
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who was consistent in promising more than his extm- 
vagaoce and folly permitted him to accomplish. This 
.was the gay and wretched Philip, Duke of Whartooi 
who conditioned with the builder to complete it for 
the sum of 11831. but as he died in involved clream- 
stances, many years elapsed before the debt was en- 
tirely recovered. Dr. Youngs who is known to have 
been patronised by Wharton, of which he lived to be 
ashamed, is said to have had some infloeaoe in pio- 
curing this benefaction. 

The cloister and gateway on the west side mm 
finished about the year -1734, principally by the con- 
tributions of the Hon. Dodington Grevile,^kl^ the 
Right Hon. Henry Boyle, Baron Carlton, Dr. Ricbaid 
Hill, Thomas Palmer, Bsq. of Fairiield, Somerset- 
shire^ and Sir Peter Mews, LL. D. all of whom hsd 
been some time Fellows, and their names, with those 
of the other leading benefactors, are placed on die 
Walls, gatewi^s, &c. with appropriate inscriptions. 

This quadrangle, especially when viewed from the 
west^tranoe, presents one of the most attraetire 
scenes of which Oxford can boast. The genefsi 
style is the mixed Gothic. The kite Lord Odori, 
after erroneously attributing this work to Gibbs, ea- 
deavonrs to lessen its merit, in liis usual sarcasde 
manner, by observing, that " the quadrangle of AH 

Souls has blundered into a pietuiesqoe toeoeiy not 

devoid of grandeur." To this it has been very pro- 
perly replied by the editor of Wood's history, thst 
there was no blundering in the case, as what wsi 
done was done intentionally, not by Gibbs, bat bj 
Hawksmoor, whose correspondence with Dr. Cbrite 
on the subject is preserved amoog tbe archives of 
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lUi allege. L6id Orfoid, indeed, who, for wlwlever 
fCHOtt, had no gnat venefation for this Univer- 
lity, appears to speak from a Jtry imperfect recoU 
ieetioii; for ahnoit in the saoM page he sajs, that 
Hswksmoor vebaiJt tome part of AU Soalsi " the two 
" towers o?er the gale of which are copies'of his own 
" fteeple of St Ame^s, LimehoQael'' It is sapposed by 
WooifiB editor that he had seen, perhaps in Wiliiamsli 
Oxoaia, a plan of Hawksmoor's, which was oerer 
eiecaied, for rebillding the firoot towards the street, 
ia which there are two towers*. 

The oU H ALL, at the east end of the Chapel, i^pears 
to have been of nearly the same dimensions as at pre- 
sent, hot BO acoovnt of its atchitectore has been trans* 
laitted. The windows were ornamented, as nsoal, with 
the arms of the Fonnder and beneftetoni The present 
UaH, the Interior of whidi was bnilt at the earpence 
of the Soeiety, and of many gentlemen who had fbr- 
aeriy been members, was began in*17fl9*, according to 
a plan glfen by Dr. George Clarke, who abo 
tribnted the wainscot and the chimney-piece. 

Besides the arms of many benefactors, this elqpsnt 
room is decorated with Sir James Thornhiirs paint- 
ing of the " Finding of the law, and King Josiah 
" rending lus robe^;** and the portraits of the Founder, 
Colonel Codrington, and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, bj the 
lame liaad. There is also a series of casts from the 

• In tlw «ditioQ or his Ui<WpPt woflu lildf puUiM 

apolocy for the mistakes in this aci-ount, but blames the Want of trtia 
Gothic t hamcter in tbis quadrangle, which had not l)ctn .wt-rtef! ; and 
conclude* with recommendiog Mr. Wjrtt M Ml architect Citjuble of lluiU(> 
iflf iu tbc tpirit of the Fowider. 
» t KiiifisiH.ll. 
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antique, and a very fine bust of the Founder, apothcr 
of Linacre, and a third of Leiand, which was en- 
graven for his life, published in I77». Bacon's statue 
of Mr. Justice Blackstone is universally regarded a* 
one of the principal ornaments of this room. It was 
erected in 17S4, and the expcnce (four luitidrLtl and 
fifty guineas) defrayed hy Dr. Buckler, Sub-W'ardeu, 
Dr. Long, and the late \\ arden, Dr. Tracy, whose 
fine portrait is now added to the collection, and by 
tlic Society. Wyat planned the arch under which 
the statue is placed. Under Sir James Thornhiil'* 
large painting is another of the architect presentinii 
the plan of the street-front to the Founder. The 
liiiticry and Kitchen ailjoining were built at the 
same time witii the Hall. Br. Clarke planned and 
httfd up the fine arched roof of the Buttery, which 
contains a bust of Giles Bcnuet, Manciple', and an- 
other, with perhaps less local proprietji of Hawks- 
moor, the architect. 

1 iie old Library, part of the second story of the 
east side of the old quadrangle, (now a set of very ele- 
gant chambers,) was built and partly furnisiicd with 
manuscripts by tlie Founder. Wood notices hi* 
" Commentaries on the Constitutions of England," 
as probably among these, " a work then in imicli 
"esteem, and since sought after, and desired;" but 
there is reason to doubt whether such a work ever 
existed } nor is it improbable tliat Wood mistook bi» 

« Mimciplct, the purveyors gemtal of CoUafMairf Nails," mvs Mr. 
Clwrtoiit ** ncK fDrmcrfy BMO «f to naeh eomtquinw, that, to ehak 

" their atiibitioD, it was ordered by an express statute, that no Maocqflt 
« should be Princiinl of a Hall." Lives of the Foundert of Bnmam 
College, p. 890. 
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GoiDiBeiitariet for his ConttiUitioiitf which are ex* 
laot*. 

Henry VI. Heniy Penwortbam, one of the finft 
Fellows; Richard Andrew, first Warden; Norfolk, first 
Sab. Warden; Bishop Goldwdl ; John Stoakes, War- 
den; Pole, Bishop of Peterborough; Sir John Mason, . 
Archbishop Warham, and Br. Morris, first King*s 
Hebrew Profossor, and Canon of Christ Church, con- 
tributed at difierent periods to enlarge the collection 
beth^ printed and manvscript; but their liberality, 
considerable as it was for the times in which they 
Kved, has been edipsed by tlie noble legacy of Chris- 
topher Codrington, Esq. to whom we owe, the present 
anperiority of the building, and its contents. 

This eminent benefactor was bom, of English pa- 
rents, at Barbadoes, in 1668, and educated in Eng- 
laad. In 1665 he entered as Gentleman Conunoner 
of Christ Church, and took his Bachelor^s d^ree. In 
1660 he was admitted a Fellow of All Souls, and re- 
tained hb Fellowship after he took np the profession 
of arms. King William, whom he served with fide- 
lity and bravery, appointed him Captain General and 
Governor in Chief of the Leeward Caribbee islands, 
which office be resigned some time before his death, 
April 1, 1710. He was first iutcncd in the church of 
St. Michael, Barbadoes ; but his body was afterwards 
brought over to England, and deposited with great 
solemnity in the Chapel of this College, June 19> 
1716. An oration was delivered on this occasion by 
Digby Cotes, M. A. a Fellow of the Socie^, and 
Public Orator; and another ^n the following week. 



» 8m a Ltet in Tamiibr's BMbOMs, AfC CaicaBia. 
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when the foundation-slone of the Libiaiy was hid, bj 

the celebrated Dr. Young'. 

Besides his College in Barbadoes, for the inaiiite> 
nance of which he left estates wliich were at that time 
valued at 80X)1. per annum^ he bequeathed 10,0001. for 
the purpose of building a new Library to All Soul^ 
and a collectioa of books supposed to be worth 6OOOI. 
The iouudation-stone was laid June 80^ 1716, bat the 
bttiidiog was not completed, as it now stands, until 
the year 17^6. The entire expence was ISylOlL 5<. 
Durinc: this long interval, the principal legacy wai 
suffered to accumulate interest'*, and with part of it aa 
estate was purchased at Lewkoor in Oxfordshire, the 
profiu of which are applied to the purchase of bool(% 
or for repairs. 

This noble room, the largest of the kind in the k'tng- 
dom, is one hundred and ninety-eight feet in length, 
the breadth thirty-two and a half, except in the cen- 
tral recess, which is fifty«oneand a quarter; the height 
forty feet, with a gallery surrounding three sides. 
Over the gallery are busts in bronze of some of the 
most emiuent Fellows of the College, cast by Sir 
)ieary Cheeie*, Knight, with a vase between each. 

• Col. CpdriUKtoa it admitted mong theEogSdi pods fa thic4- 

lecdon of poetical biography, pabtiaihed under the ■ame of Cibber. 
But bis claims to this rank are not vcn- strongly supported, if we except 
two lines in bia Vertei to Dr. Garth, wliich luive become proverbtai: 
*( Thoa bast no fiudts, or 1 no finiUs can ipjr t 
Hum art allbcaatyt ori^ bUndnoM 1.^ 
•» Without thl« prccRBtion the tpm left by the Foonder would hw« 
been insuflficitiit. He willed that out of the 10,0001., 60001. (hould be 
appropriated to the building, aitd 40001, out io the purchase ti 

^ ThU artUt died, if I mistake not, In 1781, at an adranetd ifk 
He racehrad tl|s haasar vt Km^hno^ Mi im^ lifcea hs wsattawt 
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RoobiUiac's fine bust of the Founder, and a large 
statue of the same by Sir II. Cheere, are among the 
most striking decorations of this room. The exterior 
Was bulk after the mod(;l of the Cliapel, under tlu* in- 
spection of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd and Dr. Clarke. The 
site hiid been oecupied by two tenements, and an 
orchard, which the College for many years held by 
lease, and ihav purchased of tiie trustees of the church 
anti poor of the parish of" St. Mary's, according to the 
terms of an Act of Farlianient, psissed 1 George I, 
1713, for the principal sum of 5:311. 15s. 6d. 

Among the more rcceut contributors to this col- 
lection are the late James Clitherow, of Boston-house, 
Middlesex, D. C. L. Anthony Jones, Esq. and Dr. 
Ralph I'reeman. For the admirable arrangement of 
the books, and the facility of consulting any class, the 
Society are indebted to the skill and judgment of Sir 
William Biaekstonepvho also arranged the records and 
muniments of the College, and prescribed a mode of 
keeping the accounts, which he adopted wlien Bursar 
io 1746, and which has since been found very beneficial. 

In the windows of the ante-library, and other 
rooms at the south end, are some valuable specimens 
of ancient glass-paioting, consisting principally of 
portraiu of Kings, Fathers, Bishops, 8u:. Of the%e 

tridi an mUtcm from Westminster, and was a ft u r wa ris created a Bft> 

ronet. If the same who execntfd thi* mn^nifit < iit monument of Bishop 
llViUis in Winchester cathedral, his name " deserves to be traiumitted to 
•* posterity with that of Roabilliae.** Dr. Ililiwf» who i^vw this opi- 
ohm orhb«Mrit,addt» that he «m guilty or |iiiecffrar»«faidi liiald t» 
have preyed so much upon bis mind, aa to occasion his death. He made 
the statue of Bbbop Willis fncc the west end in&tead of the east end of 
the church, contrary to all preoedcnt, aocient and modern. MUner'a 
WlMfeMtWyVOL U. O. 

Nfi 
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the portraits of Henry VI. and that of the Founder^ 
which were formerly in the old Library, and have 
lately been engraven by Bartolozzi, are supposed to be 
coeval with the foundation. Another of John of 
Gaiiiit, cngrnvcii in Carter's Specimens, is thought, 
with great probability, to have been executed in hii 
lifetime, and probably placed at AU Souls by Arch* 
bishop Chichele 

The tripod, in the vestibule of this Library, was 
found at Corinth, and belonLjed for some time to the 
Museum of Anthony LetVoy, Esq. who, in 1771, pre- 
sented it to this College. The celebrated antiquarian 
Venuti, and other cojinoisseurs in the history of tri- 
pods, pronounce this to be imiffiie, from its being of 
marble, and from the construction of the poflestal, 
which forms three feet. It was dedicated either to 
Cybele, whose symbols arc the lious, or to Juno, 
whose handmaids are the supporters''. 

The Chapel of this CoiUge retains the exterior 
only as left by the Tounder, who built it for the cele- 
bration of religions rites, and as a place of repose for 
the illustrious dead, it w as consecrated Sej)t. 1(1, 144*2, 
the year before the Founder's death, and dedicated to 
the four fathers, Jeroni, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gre- 
gory. With the spirit of Wykcham in his heart, and 
the c.\ample of VV'ykeham before his eyes, we cannot 
doubt that the Founder enriched this Chapel in the 
4nQst siituptuous maaucr, and tliat it origiiudly ex** 

■ Lcttar {torn Dr. Milner, ia Gwtof** SpedoMm, n(U tt. M. 
^ Tbc UMcri|»tlpa en the petle^tal runs that { 
Aram. Tripodcm. 
; . \ i pUoi. Mfttri. ikuio. 

;^ In. Tcmplo. S. Cortathi. 
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hiUted ft highly Bnisbed specimen of what the artists 
of his age could prodooe". It had eight altars, Tis. 
the high altar, six in the nave, and one in the vestibnle» 
each decorated with paintings, statues, and whatever 
. was then supposed to excite or elevate devout afl^tions» 
At the Hefonnation these were disfigured or de> 
stiojedy and probably with the more severity, btoiuse 
this Chapel was particulary obnojiions from its being 
appropriated to, public use on certain occasions. - In 
.the year 1444, Archbishop 9tratford, Ghtehele*s sue* 
oesaor in the .see of Canierbory, granted forty days 
iodiilgeooe to all Christians within the province of 
Canterbury, who would visit this Chapel, and de* 
▼OQtly pray for the souls of the faithful persons at rest 
with Christ*. How long it' was thai exposed to ge- 
neral superstition does not appear; but in ld6S we 
find Archbishop Parker addressing a letter to the So- 
ciety, commanding them to deface such plate as did 
•* remain in superstitious fashion and in the fol- 
lowing year, a leticV was sent by the high com« 
miasioners, Parker, Orindall, &c. requiring the Col« 
lege to send up divers monuments of superstitious 
part of which were specified in the schedule, and con- 
stated of books, viz. missals, graiks, processionals, the 
Founder's mass book, and even their music. This 
waa followed by an order to deface and break all the 
cliorch plate, except a fiew .articles which might be 
applied to profane uses, and to send up to the com- 
miaaioners . their two books of epistles and gospels, 
reserving unto themselves the iuMges of silver of 

• An invcntoiy of the book*, plate, VMlnwnts, Jke. givm hf OA' 
cMc be teen in Guteli's CoUectiim, vol. IL p. 357. 

>«3 
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^ the same defaced in manner aforesaid.** With theie 
orders the Society appear to have complied with great 
relactance } for when her Miyesty** commisaionen sat 
at Oxford in 157S, they again peremptorily ordered 
the College " upon syght thereof utteriye to defooe- 
" all copes, Teitments, albes, missals, books, crosses, 
** Sec.** Even then taste or saperstition secreted tonw 
of these proscribed articles; and there yet remain, 
among the curiosities of this Collie, a few fragments 
of the ancient furniture of the ChapeU The missab, 
however, were probably destroyed) and, from the few 
specimens to be found in onr public libraries, some 
idea may be formed of the exquisite art and ikill be* 
stowed on them. 

Of the Chapel, when thus deprived of its appro* 
priate foraiture, we have no account, except that the 
niches in which the statues stood were permittcd ta 
remain. It i» conjectured that the hi^ ahar had 
undergone some change, at no great distance from 
the Founder's time, as Goldwett, Bishop of Norwich 
in 1504, left a legacy of 501. *' circa sedificatioiMB 
*.* suinnii altaris*/' Goldwell also built the first screen 
vliich parted the inner from the outer Chapel, and 
which remained until the year 1664, when the ittiMr 
Chapel was paved with marble, and a new aerem 
erected at the expence of Sir William Portman, Bart. 
^tJUv^ a GiiMtlt i nm Commoner* In the same year the niches 
which contained the statues were filled up, aad the 
whole repaired. Streater, serjeant-paintei' to King 
Charles II. painted the ceiling, and an altar-piece of 
the Pic^unectioD. Lord Orford is again UDfortooatS 
in his notices of this College. He says, « Straatcr 

« fSytflk't OpHMtum, «•!. 0. p,908. 
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** ptiDted ^Chapel it M Souk, except ihe RtiMr- 
" netioii, whieh. is the work of Sir James TbomhiU,'^ 
wbo was an inlattt when Streater died ; but, under the 
artide<FtrLLBty he ascribes it to hioi> and adds, that it 
it despicable^ 

The last idtcMtion, to which this Chapel owes iu 
present beaatlful interior, tools place about the begin- 
ning of the last century, and vras accomplished by 
the combined taste and skill of Br. Clarke, Sir Jamcf 
Thomhill, and Sir Christopher Wren» Their respec* 
five shares cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained, but 
the painting over the altai ^of the Founder* and the - 
ceiling and figares between vrindows, were c.vo^ 
•cuted by SKr James; the screen which parts the Ciia* 
pel and «ante-chapel by Sir Christopher; and Dr. 
Clarke contributed the marble aHar>piecc with its. 
fttrniture. Henry Portman, Esq. son of Sir A^'iiiiam 
Portmftn, John Webb» M. A. and Honry Doddiiiffton 
Greville, defrayed the expencc of Sir James Thom« 
hill's labours. The screen and other ornaments were 
famished at the expence of the College. Mciigs*s 
fine picture, the Noii me tangerff was purchased of 
him a» the price of three hundred guineas. The win- 
dows were painted in chiaro scnro by Lovegrove of 
If arlowe in Buckiogliamshire, and the fine west win* 

• Amonp; the ari'liit<>ctural drn^finr' Sir ThrUtophcr Wrrn in the 
Uitnxy of this Colk^' is a desi^ tor this screen, but nut exactly as ic 
mommnem. Hb orislnal dedgw for sU U* ballAmi appear tn kav* 
been frequently altered. He also constnifrted the dial on the outside of 
tbe Chapel, on the north side of the old qu.idmngle. " This dial shews 
** the time to a minute, having two half rays and one whole one for 
" evcij hoar, and tbf minntes marked on the aides, of the nys,. fifteen 
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dow was executed a few years ago by Eggington. No 
Chapel in Oxford is more admired hy coinmoii speo> 
tutors than this. The complicated grandeur of New 
GoUegCf which tlicy seldom examine leisurely^ over- 
powers them with a coofu!»ed idea of undeiinabie magi- 
nificence: bat it i» usually observed, that whatever 
visitor remembers any thing of Oxford, remembers 
the beaatiful Chapel of All Souls, and joins io its 
praises. Simplicity of decoraiioo has seldom been 
exemplified with a more happy efftct. 

Tlie monumeiu» of the eminent saholars and bene* 
lactors, &c. both of early and xeceot times, are very 
numerous. A cloister, in imitation of that of New CoIp 
lege, formed part of the Founder « plan, and was begun 
in his time. It was an oblong square on the north- 
west side of the Chapci, and wan finished in 1491, at 
the e.vpence of Tltomas Overy, LL. B. some time Fel- 
low, Bishop Goldwell, Thomas Calfoxe, and John 
Dan vers, Esq. This cloister was pulled down to make 
way for the new quadrangl&t 

The Warden's. lodgings were originally some apart« 
ments at the south-east corner of the old quadrangle, 
to which additions were made in lo5S, by Dr> War<* 
Iter, \\'^ardei>, and a few other benefactors, or, as 
Wood thinks, at a later period, by Dr. Hoveden, and 
at the cxpt nce of the College. In 1703, Dr. Clarke, 
wishing to build a house within the limits of this 
College for his private residence, agreed with the Col- 
lege for a 3pot of gronnd for the purpose, on con- 
dition, th;it, after his death, the hou»e to be erected 
should become the property of the College. He ac- 
cordingly completed his house, and the College added 
the buUdiags which join the new and the old lodg- 
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ings^ DOW converted into diuinbers for the Fellows* 
Dr. Clarke died in 1736, aud left part of the furniture 
and pictures for the use of His successors. Dr. Tnicj 
introduced some judicious alterations in these lodg^ 
ingSy which have added considerably to their con- 
Tenience and elegance. Part of the building stands 
upon the site of Inge Hall, a grammar-schuul foutuled 
by Walter Inge, and by him given to the hospital of 
St. Juhn Baptist. It afterwarda became the property 
of Magdalen Collie** 

The first Wabdbn of AW SouU was Richard An- 
drew, LL.D. a. relation of the Founder, and one 
of his executors. He was ap|K)intcd Warden in 
and resigned the office in 144^, after contributing li- 
berally to the ornamental furniture and buildings of 
the College. He was afterwards employed in state 
einbassieSy and promoted for his services to the rank 
of King's Secretary, wliich was followed by a Ca- 
nonry of Windsor, and the Deanery of York ^. He 
died in 1477. Among his successors, we Hnd Robert 
Hoveden, author of the life ot" ('liichclc, and of a ca- 
talogue of the Wardens and IVilows; bolli these are 
preserved in MS. in the Library, aiul have been eon- 
suited by Wood, Duck, and other historians. He 
died in lGl4, and was buried in the Chapel. Arch- 
bishop Sheldon was elected Warden in iCrX), but was 
ejected by the parliameatary visitors in aud im- 

■ So In * ol. ii. of Wood's Ann.ils, jmblKlicd by Mr. Cotch j but the 
deicnption duet nut a^rce with that given in Wood's " Ancient and 
«• PNMDt SUte «r tlM atj of 0»fb(d»** publUbnl hf Sir Joba 

k Wiltn't CathedraU, and Wood'* Colle^. edit. Cutch, wb«i[B a 
ycttnUir MCooBt is livui of ki* citil and cucksiaitical profnat* 

I 
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His sutoessor, Palmer, djriog in \6S9Sll, 
6a tfae eve of the Restoration, Dr. Sheldon -was agnn 
dected, but iie?er took possession^ on account of hn 
pxomotion to the Bishopric of London. He wffi 
occur hereafter as a benefactor to the Unhrersitj. 
Tht present Warden is the twenty-sixth from tbe 
f»ondation. 

We find the names of ^ry few Peblatbs tmaag 
Aie alumm of this College, and not more Chan twenlj- 
one can be traced as having had any cennectioa with 
h. Among, the mdst noted are,'GoldweU, Bishdpof 
Norwich, an early benefactor, and Bolttngham, the 
pious Bishop of Lincoln and Woicester. Do||pa of 
Winchester and Archbishop Shekkm, althongh elected 
jPettows here, were edacafied, the first at Chrbt Chnveh, 
And the second at Trinity. Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Down and Connor, an honour to any college or any 
^ nation, became a Fellow here in 1086, by the aomi* 

nation of Archbishop Laud, as Visitor, but contrary 
lb the statutes, as he was beyond the age. at wUoh 
candidates are eligible, -aDd -iiad not been ^f thiee 
years standing*^ i^^o-s-fiXy^ 

The list of scholars of odier ranks aflbrds many 
ifZ>^«oJi*^* tetablished names, so m a o f which, howerer, appear 

here by election from other Colleges. The oekbmted 
Iduacre seems to have been first educated here, and 
to have pursued his studies abroud ontil he wis en- 
abled to introduce polite literature into hit own 
country. He was the first popon who taught Oieek 
at Oxford. Hb own master in that language was 
/ Demetrius Chalcondyl^j( oQe of the learned* Greeks 
' who took refuge in Italy allter the taking of Consiao- 
* tinople by the Turks in 1453. Linaein waa annwitly 
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qoaKfied to teach what he had studied. He was, ac* 
cording to Braimot, Fir non txacH taniwHf ied severi 
ingenii. He was one of the founders of tlie Collego 
of Physicians, London, and its first President, aiid 
founder of the Physic lectures in Merton Cotleige* 

The no less odc^rated Ldand studied liere for some 
time: and one, who, according to the character left 
hj his contemporaries, equalled any ibr extent of 
learning, Reooide, a physician and mathematician. 
His history, however, is ohscure; and all we Icnow 
eertninly b that he died a prisoner in the King's 
Bench. To hb other acquirements he added a know- 
ledge of the Saxon, as appears from his notes on 
Alexander Essebiens, a MS. in Corpus library, Cam« 
bridge, wliere he took hb Doctor's degree in medi* 
cine. To All Sduls likewise belong, Andrew Kings- 
mill, an able liAgubt and divine, formerly of Corpus : 
—Dr. Key, or Cay, one of the earliest historians of 
Oxford, and Master of University Coll^, where he 
ought to have been noticed ^-^ir Anthony Sherley, 
or Shirley, ambassador and traveller >-Sir John Ma- 
son, Privy Counsdlor during the four discordant 
reigns' of Hen^r VIIL Edward VI. Mary, and Elisa- 
beth :— ^ir William Petre^ already noticed among the 
benefactors of Exeter College:— Robert Heyrick, 
poet : — Marchmont Needham, one of the earliest 
writers of newspapers,, of the Mercurius Britannicus, 
and other scurrilous papers intended to promote Aie 
Oliverian cause ^— Joseph Kebie, first of Jesus, a law 
writer of conniderable note» and of almost incredible 
industry. Besides several folios, Sec. publisheii in his 
lifotime, he left above one hundred and fifty foliof 
and quartos in MS. The disease of reporting was so. 
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strong upon him, that, although he was never ki)own 
to have a brief, or make a motion, he reported all the 
cases in the King's Bench court from l06l to 1710, 
the period of his death, and all the sermons p readied 
at 6ray*s Inn chapel, amounting to above four tboa* 
sand. Dr. Matthew Tindal, the deist, has already 
been noticed as of Lincoln and Exeter: in this C9I-. 
lege, of which he was chosen Fellow in 1678, he wai 
chiefly lenowned, if we may credit one of his biogra- 
phers*, for an extraordinary appetite. We have more 
pleasure, however, in adding the names of the pious 
John Norris, Rector of Be inerton, elected from Exe^ 
tcr, and Dr. Sydenham, the improver of medical sci- 
ence, first of Magdalen Hull :— Sir William Trumbull, 
the friend and correspondent of Pope, and an elegant 
scholar, and accomplished statesman Lord Chancel- 
lor Talbot, first a Gentleman Commoner of Orid, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, the formation of whose 
genius and taste belongs more properly to Wadham 
CoUege, and procured him a fame which cannot be 
circumscribed. 

All Souls also enumerates among its most disiin- 
guished scholars in the departments of law and poli- 
tics. Sir Robert Weston, Lord Chancellor of Irelaii«l 
in Queen Elizabeth's time: — Sir Clement Edmonds, 
Secretary of tiie Council to James 1. — Sir Daniel 
Dunn, Dean of the Arches, and Master of the Re- 
quests, I0G7-IG17: — Henry Coventry, Secretary of 
State to Charles llr— Richard Steward, Dean of St. 

•■ The Rdligieas, Rational, and Moml Conduct of Matthew Tintlal, 
LL. D. Ute FelUm of All SouU College in Oxford ; in a Letter tw a 
Fritnd. Bj a Mcmbtr of tbe saiu« CoUcfe. Uto. Luud. llii. 
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Paul's and Westminster, Clerk of the Closet to Cliarles 
I. and Commissioner of ecclesiastical affairs at the 
treaty of Ux bridge : — Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, already no- 
ticed: — and that illustrious ornament to his profession 
and to the University, Sir Wiilicun Blackstone. It it 
much to he regrettetl that Dr. Buckler" of this Col- 
lege neglected to leave memorials of so interesting a 
character. He had been the friend and associate of 
Blackstone during the greater {tart of liis splendid ca- 
reer, and was in every respect qualified to detail the 
progress of his various studies, and the many henefitg 
he confecred on this and on Queen's College, where 
he succeeded Dr. Coxed as one of the visitors on 
Miiciiell's foundation. His niemory, however, can 
never ])erish while his Commentaries exist. It will 
hereafter conic to he noticcfl, thai Blackstone received 
his early education, and his first marks of distinction, 
wbiic au Undergraduate, of Pembroke College. 

• Dr.BoclJerwvaiQanofeKteiiriwInmlnj;,andan«lil««l>t]f|ttW3^ 

Of hw wit, he has left < nicst iiuunirovfrtiMe proof in ljU " Com))le(B 

Viiii]:r,irion of the Mallanl of All SoiiU ( ■((ll4 ;fi', ai^iiiiit thf iiiiurious * 
" uigg«ralioii«of thfc Rev. Mr. Pointer," who in his 6h«irt lli»tury uf Ox-> ' 
fard imiiiuatiKlttlMt tbeliace nullMd, fbttod impriMMMd in a gutter, or 
inSm, at tW ^kofi^ ^ Ibondadoa of tl« Colhfe, was a faair. 
TbU mallard t* still c<>mnK>moratvtl in a toog on one of the College 
giudSe*. Dr. Buckler's \ indication, which is one of the finist pii'res of 

inuiy iu our Uuguagc, was fuiiuneil by a f,]xtxt of i'rupoMla for « " Cum* . 
** fkila iHtoty of the IfaUaidiaM^** tcaioiilj k« kamoniiiSi dnarn Vjf 
lgrMr.KowaMoiMaiiAMr.Bilion,aiidimblislwdinl753. Thlt last pio> 

inis«d " A true ht<;tory of Pcntr.tpolin k Calatno, usually si} led, hy way 
••of etninciicr, ITje Bccklee uf tlie Mall:\rdian>." Dr. Bueklvrdicd 

Dec. 24, iiao. ^^i.^^'^X, . ^ . — ^ji^ ^ .C— A', /«^<, 
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The genina of Wykeham ttiU pradominated in Ox- 
§atd. At the distance of more than leventy yean, 
•nd daring a state of public aflUrs peonliarly wipfopH 
tioQs to undertakings of this description, his example 
gave rise to Magdalen College, an estahlisbment which 
for opulence and extent of usefulness had at that tine 
•carcely a rival in Europe. 

This well-constituted Society was founded by Wil* 
liam of Waynfle}!^ Bishop of Winchester, and LorA 
Chancellor in the reign of Henry VI. He was the 
^ Iba^**^ eldest son of Richard Patten, of Waynfl^t.iQ Lii^ 
eoloshire, by Margery, daughter of Sir WilHuin Breie- 
ton, Knight, and had for his brother John Patten, 
Dean of Chichester; but the precise time of his biith 
is no where ascertained. According to the custom 
of his day, he took the surname of Waynfleet from hii 
native place. 

He was educated at Winchester school, and studied 
afterwards at Oxford, but in what College is uooei* 
tain. The historian of Winchester is indioed to pre- 
fer New College, which is most consistent with the 
progress of education at Wykeham's school. Wood 
acknowledges, that although his name does not occv 
amcmg the Fellows of New College, nor among those 
of Merton, where Hollingshed places him* unless be 
Vas a Chaplain or Postmaster, yet ** the gcnenl 
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ference or oaoger, aod he lived to see tbe qniet aoioa 
of tbe Honsei of York and LancMier, in the mar- 
fiage of Heory VII. with Elizabeth of York. 

« LewWt lite of Pecocke, p. SSI. et s«qq. 
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• Badden, 4te» 1608; Biwh, Vcfante Ma wnwnti, A Life if 

liViiyiiflc^t ha« lon^ been expected from * ^ '* gaMlnl Monbcr of hil 
College, the late Dr. Cbuidkr, aaA it now ia pnpmvlion iw tf» 
frm. 
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licence of Henry VI. dated May 6, 1448, enabling 
him to foundi in Oxford, a HaU, for a President and 
Scholars, the Dumber to be regulated by their reve- 
nues. This he was permitted to endow with lOOl. 
per annum f and to give tbeiu a conimoo seal. He 
then employed John Godmaoston of Essex to pur- 
chase ground on which this Hall might be erected, 
who obtained from the Master and Brethren of St. 
John*! hospital a long kaie of all their landa tying 
between the lane that led htm the east-gate to St. 
John's-atMet on the east, HorsemoU laaei now called 
Logic lane, oa the west, and Higb-stnat on the nortfay 
and St. Joha«>sfeieet, where Merton Ccdlage and Alhaa 
Hall stand, oa the sooth, upon a yearly rent of ffl. fis. 
8d. Mocfa of this ground was at that thne waste, but 
* on other parts theie were tenements, and fimr Halls, 
Boatar HaU, Ham HaO, Peoaryeh HaU, and Night- 
ingale HaU. 

Bostar Hall, a bnildwg of one handred and thirty- 
live feet by thirty-seven, and Hare Hall, of seventy- 
five 6et by sixty-six, wfaidi stood on the soath of the 
High^atroet, and near to St. John's-atoeet, were taken 
possession pf by the Founder, who made of them one 
Hall, eanaeomtad to St. Mary Magdalen, and on Aug. 
«B, U4e,aettkd in it a Pkesid^nt, John Hotfey", B. D. 
tUrtaaa Master Fdlowa, and sefen Bachelor Fdlowt 
or Sdiolars. Other prwnisea were then pnrchascd 
with a view to etdsige this Magdalen HaU, bat if 
nppaars that the Fonoder altered his purpose; and 
althoagh we know not upon what account St. John's 

* Or rather Homley. He had the liviii); of St. R«^nnct Shecrhog in 
Vaaioii,«iid JinrtXuni in K«nt. He died at Dart/urd nearly twenty 
)tMnsll«rffii|nia^tlMoao»ofPMiUwftof M^fMca HaU. 
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hospital wns now so easily to be procured, it is cer- 
tain that, in a conference with Henry VI. on the sab- 
ject, he obtained leave of the King to convert the 
whole buildings and premises belonging to that hospi- 
tal into a College. Tradition says, that Henry, whose 
partiality to Cambridge was well known, endeavoared 
to persuade Waynfleet to carry his designs to that 
University; but finding him more disposed towards 
Oxford, he readily entered into his views, and pro- 
intaad hhn ereiy assistance. 

The hospital of St. John the Baptist stood at the 
eastern extieinity of Oxford, but was possessed of 
premises of very great extent, both on the north and 
south side of the High-street. Its history can with 
difficulty be traced farther back than to the reign of 
King JohnV About the year* 19S$ it was either re- 
built or repaired by Henry III. and' is said to have 
been intend^ for infirm persons, or poor strangeft 
travelling to St. Frideswyde's, St. Edmund's well, and 
odier places of superstitious resort. It extended in 
buildings and grounds from east-bridge to east-gate, on 
both sides of the street, its burying ground being on 
the site of the present physic garden. Its endow- 
ments were very considerable; and at the time above 
mentioned Henry III. gave the hospitallers hb mill at 
Hedingtoo, called the King's mill, with its lands and 
meadows, the Jews* garden or burial place, on which 
part of. the hospital was erected, and a piece of groond, 
supposed to be now Magdalen grove, with manj odier 
privileges and inmmnities. They were also possessed 
of several churches and manors, and of some estates^ 

■ Vet • rtcital exista ia the CoUef^e of a gnat of Henij II. Mutt 
fiithtr, to tlMliM|iitsiorai«f«tolHida 
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both in and near the city of Oxford. The few re- 
mains of this hospital that are still standuig. will he 
noticed hereafter* 

In the year 1456 and 1457* the IGng licensed theie 
hospitallers to sorrender their ho^tal, with all its ap- 
pnrtenancesy manors, lands, and possessions, spiritoal 
and temporal, into the hands of the President and 
Scholars of Magdalen .Hall, on condition that the 
Master and Brethren of the hospital shonld receive 
maintenance dnring their lives. The licence to fonnd 
a College is dated July 18, 1457. Its bonndaries are. 
described to be a plot of gronnd withoot east-gate, 
having the river Gberwell on the east-side, the way 
leading firom the east-gate to the east-bridge on the. 
sooth, the high-way leading from the east-gate to- 
Holywell and Canditch on the west, and certain lands 
on the manor of HolyweU on the north. The 
Founder's endowment was, as before stipnlated, to be 
lOOl. yearly. 

This transaction being completed, the Founder, on 
June \2, 1458, placed in his new CoH^ a President, 
VViUiam Tybard, B. D. three Master and three Badiebnr> 
Fellows, and two days alter, the President aad ^dMp* 
lars of Magdalen Hall* sorrendered up their hoose to 
the College and joined the Society. The foundation 
was then confirmed by the bull of Pope Calixtus 1 1 J. 
and afterwards by that of Sixtiis IV. removing the CoU 
lege from the jnrisdiction of the see of Lincoln to that 
of Winchester, and enaUing the Society to prove the 
wills of such members as die in College. 

■ TUs Hdl MWtdl to (he Mint dTBortar Hall, and «« to Mwml 
tararonriaiL 
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Doring the progress of the new buildings, the 
Scholars resided partly in the old hospital, aad partly 
in Magdalen Hall. The Brethren of the hospital also 
were entertained daring their lives within the pre* 
mises. The foundation<8totte of the first quadrangle 
was bid May 5, 1473; and in I479j tome time before 
the boiMiogs were completed, the Founder gave the 
Society a hody of statutes. According to these the 
College was to be called Heinle Jfarte Maugdalme 
CoUe^, to the honour and praise of Christ cradfied, 
the blessed Virgin diis mother)> St. Mary Magdalene, 
St. John Baptist, the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the glorious confessor St. Swythine, and other patrons 
of the cathedra! of Winchester. The number of le- 
rident members were to be forty Fellows, thirty Scho- 
lars, called Smi'^mmttnarH or Demies, four Chap* 
lains, Pric9Bts, eight Clerks, and sixteen Choristers. 
Poor Scholars were also to be supplied with food, and 
strangers entertained as formerly while the hospital 
stood; but those reguhtions were afterwards rendered 
unnecessary, by the alteied and improved state of 
education and society. Some of the Fellows were to 
study the canon-law, and some medicine, but the 
greater part divinity; and they were to be choeeii in 
the following local numbers: of the diocese of Win- 
chester, five; county of Ltncolo, seveu; of Oxford* 
shire, four; Berkshire, three; diooese of Norwich, 
four; of Chichester, two; county of Gloiicester, two; 
of Warwick, two ; of Buckingham, Kent, Nottingham, 
Essex, Somerset, Northampton, Wilts, aad the city of 
London, one each. The Demies are restricted to 
those counties in which the Cdttoge pomessed lands 
before theFounder^s decease ; and were to be conicf^ 
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sant in grammar, logic, sopliistry, apd that species of 
music called plain song, or ciiuutiting. 

Two Fellowships were founded in 14Gl by Joh n 
Inglcrlcw, chaplain to A\ ayiitlcet, whu • i r cnt .to be na- flCC ^St-^^ir*^ 
tivts at tiio dioceses ot \ovk or Durham, to proless 
divinity, and be on their elcctiou graduates in arts. 
A third was added, about the same time, by Johu 
Forman, who was born at Kotliwell, and was after- 
wards Vicar of Ruston, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire; 
this Fellowship was to be enjoyed either by the de- 
scendants of his father, or by a native of UothvvtU, or • 
Kustou, or its neighbourhood, within the county of 
York. These three Fellowships complete the number 
of forty specified in the foundation of the College. 

Some of the benefactors to this College gave lands 
in the lifetime of the Founder. Among these ocean 
the name of Sir John Fastolif, Knight and Knight* 
Banneret, a brave and celebrated General, Governor 
and Nobleman in France, during our wars and con- 
quests in that kingdom in the reigns of Henry IV. V. 
and VI. and Koight of the Garter. He was person- 
ally attaebcd to William of Wayofl^t, whom he ap- 
pointed oae of his ezecaton, and. bit name it comme- 
aioiated aawng the benafaclon in the aonivenaiy 
speech. He died before this College was settJed, bpt 
the FoQiider ooostitnted within it his chantiy to say 
mass for the benefit of hb soul. It is likewise as- 
certained^ that the boar's bead in Southwark, now di- 
vided into tenemeotSy and Caldecot manor in SuffoUc^ 
and probably other estates in Lovingland in the same 
coanly, were part of .his beoefoction. This great man ^ 
•has been strangely ooofonoded.by some writers with 
^iakspeava*» braggart bnfibon of nearly th« same 

o4 
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name, although certainly a feigned one; but the late 
Mr. Gough has done ample justice to his character 
in the enkwged and accurate memoir which he drew 
vp for the new edition of the Biographia Britaonica. 

In 1483, William Fits-alan, Earl of Amndel, ga?e 
this Society the hospital of St. John and St. James 
at Aynho in Northamptonshire. There succeeded also 
some smaller henelactions ; but all of them toge- 
ther were of little comparative value widi the ample 
possessions granted by the Crown from the alien pri(»- 
ries, or acquired by the munificent Founder. About 
the close of the sixteenth century, Simon F^rot, or 
Parret, some time Fellow, gave lands at Stanlake for a 
sermon on St. Mark's day in the College Chapel, and 
a commemoration on the Monday before, on which 
day sums of money were to be given to the President 
and Fellows present, to the Choristers, andean increase 
of their commons. An oration is also to be delivered 
in the Hall before dinner by a Demy. The mem- 
bers of the University attend this sermon. Among 
the more recent benefactors, the names of Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, Rulph Freman, Esq. of Hameis, 
Hertfordshire, and John Norris, Esq. LL. D. stand dis- 
tinguished. Warner, who had been Fellow in the 
veign of James L contributed above 14001. to the Col- 
lege library ; Mr. Freman gave the Sk)ciety Freman's 
Court near the Koyal Exchange, London ; and Mr. 
Korris, who had been formerly on the foundation^ be- 
' qneathed the sum of dOUOl. towards carrying on the 
present new building.* 

The benefices at present belonging to this College 
are the Livings of Appleton, Aston Tiroid, East Ilsley, 
and Tobney, in Berksliiie; Beaco^sfieGTand Saunder- 
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ton in Bockingfaamshire ; Boy ton, DiDton^ Wiatei^ 
borne Basset, and Fittleton, Wiltshire; Houghton, 

Northamptonshire ; Brainber, Sussex ; Brandeston, 
Norfolk; Caadleaby, Horsington, Middle Saltfleetby, 
and Swaby, in Lincolnshire; Swaford, Duckhogtim, / /> 
ftnd Skanlake^ io Oxt'ordabire ; Slimbrldge, Gloucester- 
sbire; Stanway in Essex; aod the alternacy of East 
Bridgeford, Nottinghamshire: the Vicarages of Ba- 
singstoke, Selbourae, Bast Worldbani, in Hants; Up- 
per Seeding, Findon, New Shoreham, Old Shoreham^ 
and Washington, in Sussex ; Evenley, Northampton- 
shire; and W illough by, Warwickshire ; all which Vi- 
carages the College has augmented by leases of the 
respective impropriate tiihes, and of the tithes of 
Horspnth, Oxfordshire, and of West Tisted, Hants. 

By the benefactions we originally noticed of Fas- 
toUT, and Fitz-alan, Earl ot Arundel, and by the noble 
endowment of the Founder, this College became the 
most opulent in the University, its revenues being 
valued, in 1535, at 10761. 5s. 2d. yearly, or, according 
to Twyne, at 1(X)61. 5s. 2d. In 1612 the Society con- 
sisted of two huiidrcd and forty-six persons. It now 
consists, as originally, of the President, forty Fellows, 
thirty Demies, a divinity Lecturer, a Schoolmaster 
and Usher, four Chaplains, eight Clerks, and sixteen 
Choristers, besides Geotlemen Commoaers, ior there 
are no Commoners. 

On the extensive BUILDINGS of this College, 
William Orchyarde was employed as architect, under 
the direction of the Founder. The entrance to the first 
court is through a modern portal of the Doric order, 
decorated with a statue of Waynfleet. On the left is 
part of the Pxesideat's lodgings, begun io 1486, al- 
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tend in 17<S9* In front is the originai eotraoee iaio 
the large qaadrangle bjr « gateway, noar ^itaMd, nndcr 
a veacfable Gothic tower, adorned with statoes of the 
Founder, of Heniy III. St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Maiy Magdalen, ander oaoopies of exqoisite woife- 
inanship. This tower, nay whole front, pvesarves its 
anoieot Ibmi and beauty. The windows of the diaia* 
ber over the gateway, which has been always called 
the Foandei^s chamber, were supplied by I>r. Ham- 
phrey (President from I55I to 1589) with arms and 
inseriptioQS in honour of the Founder, and other eda- 
brated characters belonging to the College; among 
-whom we find the Cardinals Pole and Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop Lee, Bishops Stokesly, L^ngland, V'csey, Ogle- 
thorpe, Downhaui, Bentbam, Harl^r* ParUinrst, &c 
Most of these have been since removed into the win- 
dows of the Hail. 

In a corner also of the coorf, before we enter the 
great quadrangle, is the ancient stone pulpit, from 
which the sermon on St. Jolio ike Baptist's day used 
to be preached. The court was on' that occasion 
nisbed around the sides with a large fence of green 
boughs, in allusion to St. John's preaching in the wil- 
derness; but for many years pa<it this sermon before 
the University has been delivered in the ChapeL 

Through this court we pass into the larger quadran* 
gle, with its fine cloister, begun by the Founder in 
1473, and nearly in the stale in which he left it, ex- 
cept the south cloister, which was added after his 
death in 1490. This quadrnngic contains the Chapel, 
Hull, and Library, the older part of the President's 
lodgings, and apartments for the Fellows and Demies, 
nnd behind is the ancient Kitchen, which beK)nffed to 
St. John^ liospital. The interior of the qoadrsogle is 
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•rnaoMBtcd with a wma of hierag^yphics, whicK wtnr 
added in 1509, aod wef« originallj oofcnived. The im» 
Mntkm of then haf long perplexed cwwnm iaqnifen. 
In the Libmy is a maiuiscript sohitioD, which affindt 
what iDBoy think a ynry ntitftototy explaaatioa of 
these singular spedmens of ssnlpftofe* Tiiis aMtta« 
script is entitled, ^CEdSpos Magdaleneasis, £xplicati» 
" laaaginani et Figurarum, quae apud Magdsfenensee 

in interiori Collcgii Qaadfaogoio Tibietnifans inp»* 
*< sita Tisantar." It was written by William Bedcs^ 
sone time Fellew of the Ctdkge^ at the reqoest of Br. 
Gierke, who was Pumdott ftem ld71 to ltiB7. 

To this sototioo, whseh ire have thrown into a 
aoie% It is imfiotsible to lefasa the pniie of Inge* 

• " Be^nning: from the »outh-west corner, the two first figures we 
" meet with are the JJon and the Pelican. The former of these is the 
"nUemaffCtonyvuidf^lfaMcvj the Utter, off j m m t UH I Mmu m 
- mmi 4fitlim, Bolh taan taffrthw mfmm «• at ths 

" cbanurter of a good governor of a Collepe. Accordingly th<»y are 
*• plact:d under the window of those Iwlpin^ which ori;jinally iK-longed 
*« to the President, as the instrtictious they convey ought particularly t« 
resulatk Ut cobAkC 

-GeHagwntn tlMilglitk«id,ni tbevOiBrddtef t1ieg»fawqr*im 

•* four figures, y\t. the Srhoolmastrr, the Fxttruer, the Phtrtiri(t», »"cl 
•* tht Divine. These are ranged along the outside of the Library, asd 
" represent ^ duties and buttnea of the students of tlie botae. 9f 
M mM» or Inmlap In fenenl, <b9 m to be iBtfaAMB^ 
MtlmslMmed pTofirnlo»t*OT«bef aiUntedtous by the figure with 
** Cg^ttnd Beth ill the romrr, thej- mn^t turn out Fools in th«- end. 
** We come now to tlic north side of the quadrangle ; and here tba 
three Hrst figures represent the Ustory of David, his concjoat Ofer «bt 
''lAmmA GUIathi from whencatwaretiiught, pottofaedhwiuiBced 
*• at any difficulties that uugr Itttld in our way, as ttie f^gmtr ef YmUh 
«• will eviWy enahlf \n to surtnount them. The next firiirc to these is 
«< that of the Hippapotanutt or R»er-Har$<t carrying bb young one 
«• tfpoB UilhoaMm. TMiittha«rtleaioragMiiltnlar,srMlD«or 
••aCoU^yfilwiiwCtowatdiom the yoodi offlhe Mdity,ud-lir 
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unity. It tends oompletely in all its putt, to one nni* 
fonn oonne of precepts; nor does tbe author, like some 
sanguine Goojectorers, appear to have been seeking 
more than he coukl find. In a feir instances only it 
has heen thought that he has given a moral meaning to 
figures, such as the dog, dragon, and deer, which are 
merely heraldic. The writer of a note on this subject, 
in Mr. Gutch's Appendix to Wood's history, oonjec- 
tures, that the figures were execated from designs by 
Holbein*. 

Ttiose who have attributed fignies of this kind, and 
the indecent sculptures in some of our cathedrals, to 
the contests between the regular and secular clergy, 
mutnally ridiculing each other's character and conduct^ 
or to the licenliods invention of the builders, seem to 
involve the subject in additional obscurity. Can it be 
conceived that the founders of our Colleges, or the 
guardians of our Churches, many of whom were emi- 

*• wliwiepraileiMetliqraKto ta ledt]m)«BlhtlMduifm of thdr 

trance into the world. The figiire immedUtely following rcpreKnts 
*• Sobriety or Temperartcf, that most necessary virtue of a collegiate life. 
*' Tlie wbole remaining train of fij{urei are tbe vices we are instructed 
'toimiid. Those nest to Tenpennoe we tlw opposite vicMflTGIat- 
** Iwy end DnuAamnt, Then fiiUow the iMtmrntknym, the B^fmm^ 
" and Panther, n?{>r«i ntin^ f'inlenct. Fraud, and T\earfn rtf ; tbe 
•* Griffin representing Covetousniss, atul ihe next ligun-, Jn^cr at 
<* Morosaus*. Tbe D^, tbe Dragon^ the Deer, Flatiety, £my, and 
-TlmUU^t the three last, the AfbnIkAww, the 9amm,mA Urn 
** Lttmiia, Pridtj Conimtion, end Lut. 

" We have here, therefore, a complete and instructive lesson for the 
*' use of a society dedicated to tbe advancement of religion and leam* 
* iDf i and, on this plan, we nay suppose the Fooader of Ai^ifelaM 

• P. 973. These figures may be contenpliileAet leime io Ut» Cv» 
tu'e Speeimsw of Anc^nt ScolptiiM. 
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nent for pieiy, however mistaken in some points, 
would have permitted those edifices to be thus prosti- 
tuted ? Or that the slow progress of the most ingeni« 
oas artist's labour should be employed in a regular 
•eries of carvings or sculpture, for no other purpose 
than to expose temporary feuds and quarrels at the 
•xpence of public decency? 

This cloister does not appear to have been intended, 
like those of New College and All Souls, for a place 
of burial, nor are there any monuments erected in it. 

Suutli of the Chapel, and on the south side of 
what is called the Chaplains' court, stands the great 
tower of Magdalen College, whose beautiful propor- 
tions, sohdity, and picturesque effect, have been so 
much and so uniformly admired. The foundation- 
stone of this noble structure was laid August 9^ 1492, 
by Dr. Richard Mayew, President, and it was finished 
ia 1498. Cardinal Woltej being about this time 
Borsar of the College, when only twenty-three yeare 
of age, the plan of it liai generally been attribmed to 
him. Tradition goet even lo fiir at to say, that hi 
supplied himidf by nnfiur meui with money froa 
the College tie&suiy to ooniplete the work ; but hit 
biographer* Fiddes, has veiy ably defended hfan 
i^asc this diarge. An ingeniont modem writer* 
haa conjectured, that the phm was taken by IVaynfleet 
from the dengn «tf King's College in Heaiy VL't will, 
in which will he it so highly complimented andtmsted, 
and that thb borrowed fUtn or tkeiob might have been 
left by the Bishop at hit death. Them it cettainly ten- 
aoo to think, that in tome partt of the venenUe.qaa- 

■ Mfawsy^ObssRSiSMsalaglMilnlillscAs^ 
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dranglc Waynfleet availed himself of that plan which 
the unt\)rtut>atf monarch was not able to carry into 
execulioti ; and the writer jiisl mentioned has specified 
a few coincidences wliich cannot be supposed to be 
accidental. At the same time it must he remarked, 
that in tiic ages of tlie pure Gothict here was a con- 
siderable iuiif<jru)ii y (if ])ian in structures of the same 
kind. In the colit ^e, the chapel, the cathedral, the 
cloister, &c. there were certain great outlines, charac- 
teristic of the Gothic si^ie, to which every architoct 
regularly adhered. 

Before the Reformation, a mass of requiem for the 
eoul of Henry VII. used to he [lerformed on the top 
of Magdalen tower every May-day early in the morn- 
ing. This was afterwards commuted for a few pieee« 
of music, which arc executed by the choristers, and 
for which the rectory of Slimbridgc in Gloucestershire 
pays annually the sum oi lOL Frcjm this commemora- 
tion it has been supposed that Henry V'll. contributed 
to the building of the tower. But it does not appear 
that he was othervrise a benefactor to this College, 
than by being instrumental in eoniirnung the riglit of 
the above-mentioned rectorv to tlie College. Durin» 
the grand rebellion, when hopes were entertained of 
effectually fortifying Oxford against the Parliament- 
ary army, a quantity of stones were carried up to the 
top of the tower, ia order to aaaoy tiie eoemy on their 
entrance. 

Soon after the erection of the tower, the Chaplains' 
court was built, and the line of building to the west of 
the tower, forming the south side of the drst court, 
was much altered. The rooms, seen from Magdalen 
bridge, aad placed at the eait end of the Hall, were 
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mat built imtil the jw 1635, and iome altmtioiit 
mete ■■d« oo the north of the Kitchen in l79Sp 
partly at the expance of ThoBias WeHt, D. D. kit 
FbHow. The grove, ncaflkiw,. and walka, and other m* 
nl beeoties behmging to thia CoUegc, were pfainned and 
Jaid oat at ▼arioos periods, and ia varioas tastes, as the 
science of gardening and iayiog out pleasure-ground 
became better andcrstood. The vatei^walk and grovn 
aie sapposed to have been Brst formed in the reign of 
Qneen EKzabetb. In 1789, an oak at tlie entrance 
of the water-walk, which had been the adulrataon of 
many generatioas for nearly six oentoiics, lell down 
with a tremenddas eraih. It» faet^t was sevebty-one 
leet, girth twenty-ooey end ils cubic contents seven 
hundred and fifty<ibar. feeU^Svelyn computed that it 
night drop on seven* hundred snd sixty-eight square 
jarda, and that two hundred and £fiy-siK houses, or 
three thousand fenr. hundred snd iiAy<4ix men, might 
stand under its boughs, <'suppeiiag,''addi this curious 
calculator, " that diey did apvead of equal length from 
^ the trunk like dm mye of n leiiek " A chair made 
of iu wood is now among the furniture of the Pre- 
aident's lodgings. 

Nearly iki the state above detaikd Magdalen CSoiU 
lege lemained notii she early patf of the bst ccnturji^ 
when an inteution was formed to erect a new qoa*- 
dranpte, and to take down three sides of the .old one, 
leaving oniy the ChapciyHali,aod soutli cloister. For 
^s purpose a plan wua dengned by Edward Holds- 
worth, M. A. FeHow, author of the Mascipula, ami 
otlser ingenious wntiogs, who quitted this College eft 
nooomt^of his adherence to the exiled family of ^tuuit* 
Om side onl^ <•£ this qnadrangle, leokieg' ee the 
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south, has been finiahed, three hand red feet in length, 
the front resting on an arcade, the roof of which it 
decorated in stueco with much taste. It is a noble 
specimen of chaste design and convenience, there be- 
ing three series of rooms, spacious, lofty, and of equal 
dimensions. The foundation of this building was laid 
Sept. 27, 1733, by Dr. Knibb of this Society, as proxy 
for the Bishop of Winchester, the Visitor of the Col- 
lege. The second stone was laid by Miss Butler, 
daughter of Dr. Butler, the President; and two other* 
by Sir William Bowyer, a member of the College, 
and Mr. Rowney, one of the Representatives of the 
city of Oxford. The inscription runs thus : 

MOBlBtS EXCOLENDIS 
8TUDI1S LtTERARUM EXORNANOIt 

OTIUM DATURA, 
WAINFLETI NOMEN ET HONORB8 
ULTIMUM PROROGET IN AVUM 
MAGDALENA INSTAUBATA, 

27"* SEPTKMBRIS 1733. 
EDVARDO BUTLER, LL. D. 
PRESIDE. 

The contvibulions of the members in aid of the 
College expcnce were most liberal; Dr. Butler gave 
25001.; Dr. Hough, Bishop of W orcester, and formerly 
President, and Dr. Boulter, Primate of Ireland, lOOOl. 
each; and above 40001. were contributed in smaller 
sums by a few individuals. Towards the compietioQ 
of the design a building fund has been long accumulat- 
ing, to which the late Dr. Thomas Waldcgrave, Vicar 
of Washington, left 15001. three per cent consols ; and 
in 178G John Norris, Esq. bequeathed, as was formerly 
raeptioned, 50001. It is doubtful, however, whether ilie 
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qnadraogle as originally projected will ever be com* 
pieced. The openiogs to the east and west afford 
pictaresque scenes of soch striking beauty, that taste, . 
at least; will be amply gratiBed by finishing the ends 
of the present new bnildi.ng> and taking down the 
north side of the old quadrangle. 

The Hall, a spacious and elegant room, was built 
by the Founder, and, besides the arms, 8cc. removed 
thither firom his chamber, and from the election-cham* 
ber, which was pulled down in 1770, contains some^- 
rious, but rather grotesque, catrvings on the wainscot at 
the upper end, of a much later date than the building. 
There is also a carving of Henry VHI. and whole or 
half-length portraits on canvas of the Founder, Mr. 
Freman, Dr. Butler, Prince Rupert, Henry Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of James I. Dr. Warner, Bishop ' 
of Rochester, Addison, Dr. Sacheverell, Archbishop 
Boulter, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Hough, Sir Edmund 
IshatD, Bart, formerly Pellow, Wilcocks, Bishop of 
Rochester, l)enefactor8 or eminent persons belonging 
to this house. The small whole length of St. Mary 
Idagdalen lias been much admired. It has fascinations 
which bespeak tbe manner of Guercino in his female 
fig^ures; but some connoisseurs doubt whether it is not 
the performance of a still abler hand. 

This College was very early favoured by royal 
visits. In 1481, on the 20th of September, the 
Founder came to inspect his bnildings, and was re^ 
ceived with all due respect, both as Founder and Vi- 
sitor. Two days after, the King, Edward IV. then at 
Woodstock, intimated that he would come and see his 
College, in which ha lodged with the Bishops of Ely, 

F 
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Chicliestcr, and Rochester, and the Lords Lincoln, 
Stanley, Dacre:*, and other nobiemea and persons of 
dbttnction. During their stay, the royal party were 
magnificently entertained in this Hall, and in other 
Colleges, and heard disputations as usual on 9uch oo- 
casions. 

In July, 1483, the Founder came again to prepare 
fur the reception of Richard IH. who was received on 
entering the city with great porap by the Chancellor, 
^ f<iX^ Regents, and Non-Rcgents, and conducted to this CoU 

Au^^ lege, where he lodged with all his train of Bishops and 

Koblemeo. The day after his arrival, solemn dispnUb* 
lions were hel4 the Hall, when the disputants were 
rewarded io a manner characteristic of the times. 
Br. JohD Taylor, opponent in the divinity disputation, ^ 
.leodved a bnck and five ponodi, and the respondent, 
the celehnted Grocyn, a hack and five mwlis. tlie 
opponent in philosophy received aim • bade and five 
marks, and tlie respondent a bucit and forty shil- 
lings. The King also gave the Pieildettt and CdOegs 
two bockt and five marks-for wine. These may be 
cnameffated among the iisw good deeds of thia tyrant; 
and it would be ni^nst to his memory not to add, that 
he was in other respects a heneftctor to the Univer* 
sity. About this time he confirmed all kt privilege^ 
and proeured an Act of Parliament, in the infancy of 
printing, to allow th« sale of fo^gn books, a natMr 
of great importanee to the seminaries of kaming. 

In 14969 another visit was paid by Prince Arthur to 
this College^ who wis :entertaiaed m the Piesidcnirs 
lodgings, and his nobles in the FcUoWs* apartmeolk 
This visit was repeated in 1501, bat few mimuatk 
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have ben prtierved of what patMd on either ooea- 
tion *. 

The next honour of this kind occurred at the dis- 
tance of nearly a century, when James I. and his 
court visited the University, and, by way of compli- 
ment, Henry, Prince of Wales, was admitted a mem- 
ber of this College. The University displayed its learn- 
ing and splendour in haranfrues, disputations, and mag- 
nificent entertainments; and some notice has already 
been taken of his Majesty's reception at this time, and 
on the returns he made in expressing his satisfaction. 
The Prince was matriculated in August, ]6i)5, and 
John Wilkinson, B. D. Principal of Magdalen Hall, 
then Fellow, and afterwards President of this College 
for a year during the Usurpation, was appointed his 
tutor. His Highness kept his court in some roomg 
on the north side of the quadrangle, wliich still re- 
tain the ornamented wainscotting, with which they 
were then furnished. The Founder, in his statutes, 
reserves, amongst others, two rooms in that part of 
the quadrangle pro Jiliis domitwrum, and these are 
supposed to be the same as were occupied by the 
Prince, during the short time of his visit. 

In 1549, this Hall was destined to entertain visitants 
of another description. On May 19th of that year, 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and the other commanders of the 
parliamentary army then in Oxford, dined here, 
.where. Wood says, they " had good cheer, and bad 

. • C>wtM>*» lim tmaimatltmmnut Cail^, p. 163— 167. 

^ThbCiillcf»bicqpiioid l7ils«taln*isttt«Btaitrioat Kliiif»«f 
Englan*], and their didest MM* wbenew thqr come to OsfML De. 
Bircb, in bis Lifie of Priaos Hanqr* ghnta vny aiinatc momt .of th« 
4ik)orc 4ojral vMi^ 
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" speeches." After dinner tliey pl.iyed at boivU uu 
the oo!logo-grccii ; atid a (Jonvoc-auon being ordered to 
be held, Cromwell and Fairfax were created Doctors 
of Civil Law, and the other otHccrs were admitted 
Masters of Arts. It is not eertain whether the de- 
struction of the Chapel windows by the soldiers pre- 
ceded or fulloweil this visit, or wheiiier that savage act 
was not reserved to honour the graduatioa of tUeic 
officers on this uieinorable day. 

The LiHUARY, built in the Founder's lifetime, is a 
room of eoiisuierable extent, but low roofed. It waa 
supplied by tlie Founder with above eighty volumes, 
principally manuscripts of course, and other bene- 
factors have increased the collection. Dr. Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, gave in ail about 14(X)I. for the 
purchase of books and the ornamental part of this Li- 
brary. His portrait and that of the Founder are the 
only comtnemorative ornaments of the room. 

Before the erection of the Chapel, the Society, 
trhile at Magdalen Hall, attended divine service at 
the venerable church of St. Peter in the £a«t, and 
afterwards in the oratory belonging to St. Joho*s 
hospital, which stood on the south side of the pr^ 
•ent Chapel, and in I6GJ was converted into cluuB* 
ben. The pfesent Chapel was completed hj the 
Founder, and furnished with all suitable magntfi* 
ceace. It reiaaioed in its original state, althoagfa de- 
spoiled of Bioft of its furniture at the ReformatkM^ 
until the jrear l635, when the inner Chapel was pared 
with bbck and while mnrble, and piondcd with new 
■tails and wainicotting, a new organ, a screen, and 
punted windows, daring the Presidentship of Dr. Ao> 
cepted Frewen, afterwards Archbishop of York. At 
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0kh time the noDomeBif of the Pietidentt Homphrejr, 
Bond, Laogtoo, Tyhard, Hygvien, and Cole, weie re- 
moved inio the ooter Chapeli whidi contuos a great 
anmber of otber moaumeou, erected to the memory 
mi membefB of this house. Some of them nn good 
epecimens of tcolptare, particuburlj one ereeied to 
the meraoiy of the two Lyivdum, biothen^ mom 
of Sir Thomas Lytteltoo, Bart, who were drowned in 
^ CherweU while straggling to saye each other*. 
It w^ executed by Stone, the ^er, in at the 
price of 301. The two fine columns, by which the- roof 
of this ante-chapel is supported, are enviaUe t^timo* 
ales of the genius of the Gothic architect*. 

In this elegant Chapel, the original style of building 
atill piedominatcs; but in the screen and panneUing^ 
pnt op about the year 1740, which last covers the 
east wall, formerly of great beauty, we have those 
Grecian ornaments which were generally adopted in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The body 
is enlightened by ten winduus, painted with figuwsof 
the apostles, fathers,' saiiUs, &c. in c/aro oktewro, Tho 
west-window, containing the last judgment, was exe- 
cuted after a design of Christopher Schwarts, origi- 
nally prepared for the wife of William, Duke of Ba* 
varia, as appears by a print engraved by one of the 
Sadelers. After being damaged by the high wind in 
1703, it was restored in 1794 by Eggintoo to its pris* 
tioe beauty ^ Eight of the lateral windows wvon* 
moved from the ante-chapel in 1741, and twb new 

• GimkjwioteaABkgyoDthkaflktiBKStt10eet.tatlidloriaiMcaF 
ik cooccitt. 

* Du MooUfua d^loMlc}'. who dwd in 1705 FaUew of Uw CaU 
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OOM next the altar added by the younger Plrie^ who 
died in 17^5. The eight fine windows now in the 
ante-chapel, put up in 1797, were executed firoai de- 
signs of Egginton, and are filled with the Ccdlege 
arms. Scripture history^ and portraits of St. John 
Baptist, Sc« Mary Magdalen, Kings Henry III. and 
VL the Fonndeft of Magdalen, New College, Corp» 
Christi, and Cardinal College, dow Christ Church, 
the two last of whom had been Fellovs of this Col- 
lege, adjnirabljr drami and colonicd. 

The present altar was constructed in 1740, and cor- 
responds with the modern alterations in the inte- 
rior of this Chapel. The altar-piece hy Fuller, repf6» 
tenting the last judgment, haa not been fortunate in 
attracting univevsal admiration. As an imitatlov of 
Blichad Angeio, it falls far short of the sublime, al- 
though sometimes wild, imagination of that gieat 
artist; nor b the colouring harmooions or natural: 
Some of the figures, however, are correctly drawn; 
and he has at least imitated the temper of Miohad 
Angelo with success, in introducing, among* the 
damned, the portrait of an hostler at the Greyhound 
Inn, near the College, who had offended him. Mr* 
Addison has honoured Fuller's painting with an do* 
gant Latin poem, in which he seems to praise the 
genius that ought to have predominated in- such n 
subject. This painting was placed here abont the 
year l680. 

Underneath is a noble plctnie of our Sevioor beav* 
ing his cross, which was long supposed to have been 

fcit^beqMrth«daooi.far»awrwMt»iailw>batAiWitnii<lMrf<e 
vUbBoeMtlteM^^iaL , 
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pdirted by Onidoi or, in tin opinion of Mr. Bjrret of 
Rome, 8 Tcry oonpetent judge, by Lndovico Caraoci ; 
hat it is now given to Morales, styled El Bivino, m 
Spanish artist wiio flourished in the sixteenth century^ 
and whose works are rare in this country. Sherwin'4 
beautiful print from it is well known, and Bggintont 
made a copy for the east window of the cburch of 
Wftnsted in Essex. It remains to be added, that this 
picture was brought from Vigo in 1702 by the last 
Duke of Ormond, and afterwards fell into the hands of 
William Frcman, Esq. of Hamels in Hertfordshire, 
who gave it to the College* He gave also a new organ, 
and was in other respects a considerable benefactor. 

This incidental notice of the present organ reminds 
us of a singular anecdote respecting the one formerly 
belonging to this Chapel, which was first related by 
Mr. Warton in his " Observations on the Faerie 
" Queene." Cromwell, who was fond of music, and 
particularly of that of an organ, an instrument pro- 
scribed under his government, was greatly delighted 
with this of Magdalen, and, when it was taken down 
as an abominable agent of superstition, caused it to 
be conveyed to Hampton Court, where it was placed 
in the great gallery for his amusement. There it con* 
tinned until the Restoration, when it was returned to 
the College, and stood in this Chapel until about 
thirty years ago, when Mr. Frcman's present was 
put up. It was then disposed of to the church of 
TewlKsbuiy in Gloucestershire. Although Mr. War- 
too has not given his authority for this anecdote, no 
reason to doubt it can be grounded on Cromwell** 
character. Cromwell had not that dislike to music 
which Shakspeare considers as the indication of 

94 
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traitor. He was, on the contrary, extremely fond of 
music, both vocal and instrumental. On one occa- 
sion, when at Oxford, he restored a young gentleman 
of Christ Church to his student's place, wlto had been 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors, merely in conse- 
quence of hearing him sing*. 

It would have been fortunate had he possessed as 
much taste for historical windows. Those which an- 
ciently decorated the inner Chapel were removed dvr- 
Ing the rebellion, and concealed for tome time; bnt 
being discovered by the parliamentarian soldiersi the/ 
had the barbarity to place them flat on the pave- 
ment of the cloisters, and jump on them antil thef 
were entirely destroyed. By what means the other 
windows escaped their search, we are not told. 

In the year 1793 a new roof in the Gothic style, 
the old one being decayed, was placed on the Chapel 
and Hall, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, which 
cost the College upwards of 40001. paid out of the in- 
comes of the President and Fellows; as was also the 
further sum of 14001. for the painted windows in the 
ante-chapd. 

We cannot leave this Chapel without noticing five 
remarkably fine though small sutues, in good pre- 
servation, placed over the beautiful west porch. They 
represent St. John the Baptist, ilcnry III. St. Mary 
Magdalen, William of Wykeham, and the Founder. 
The Founder and Henry III. are in a kneeling pos- 
ture. These are among the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture in Oxford, and are coeval with the Chapel. 

Of the thirty-one Pbbsiosvts who have superin- 
tended this Society from iu foundation, the first tmo, 

• A. Wood'* LUtt p. 1S9. Mlit. 1772. 
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Jphn Horaley and WiUiani Tjbard, were appointed 
to diet office befpie the Founder had aecaied the disci- 
pline and tranqoillitj of hit Colkge by a body of stn- 
taiet. In the thirty-aecond year after the Society 
began to leside m Magdalen jHall, Richaid Mayew, 
D. D. a FeUoar of New College, was nominated by the 
Founder, whose veneration for Wykeham was such, 
that he permitted the members of New College an 
equal right with those of his own to be chosen Presi- 
dents of Magdalen. Dr. Mayew resigned after having 
been promoted to the Bishopric of Hereford two years 
before^ and John Claymond and John Hygden were his 
sooecsson as Piesideat, bat resigned in a few years, 
Claymond being appointed the 6rst President of Cor- 
pus, with additional preferment field mcoaimciHlBm, and. 
Hygden the first ]>ean of Christ Church. Br. Walter 
Hafldoo, a poet, orat9r> and elegant Latin writer, was 
advanced to. this office, although a member neither of 
the CoU^ nor Uoiverslty, in consequence of manda* 
tory letters from Edward VI. and expressly contrary 
to the will of the Society. On the death of Edward, 
however, he retired abroad, and on his return, at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, was otherwise provided 
for. Dr. Lawrence Humphrey, who became Pre- 
sident in I66l, was one of the most learned divines of 
bis time, and was honoured with considerable preicr- 
incnt in the Church. His aversion to the ecclesiastical 
habits, which he accjnired among the exiles at Geneva, 
produced a well-known hint from Queen Elizabeth: ' 
" Mr. Doctor, that loose gown becomes you mighty 
** well. I wonder your notions should be so narrow*." 

«.Pwk*« Deii(lMNta,*1iikhob*s F f op tm i , ttc Jht QpMm aS 
this tioM tlM>9 iwiiviar tltt boa«ffe «r titt Uai««itity «t Wohw^ 
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We have already spcii that he had no objection t© 
the ornaments befitting the rooms of a College; and 
if the inscriptions which he placed in the Founder** 
chamber were at his own expence, they afford a 
proof of his liberality. Strype, in his Life of Arch- 
bishop Parker, speaks of his sulTerincrs and imprison- 
ment about the year 1565; but these were probably of 
very short duration, as we can discover no interruption 
in the office of President. Mr. Warton* remarks, that 
about the year 1563 there were only two divines, the 
Bean of Christ Church and the President of Magda- 
len College, who were capable of preaching the public 
sermons at Oxford. Sampson was at this time Deaa 
of Christ Church, and, like the President of Magdaleoy 
accused of puritanism. Dr. Humphrey's monument, 
formerly in the choir, but now in the ante-chapel, was 
erected by his daughter Justina, wife of Caspar Dor- 
mer, Esq, of Steeple Barton, Oxfordshire. 

During the usurpation, the office of President wal 
filled, first, by Dr. John Wilkinson, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall. In 1605, King James I. as wc before 
observed, being then at Oxford, had appointed him 
tutor to his son Henry, Prince of Wales. Wilkinson 
died in lG49, about eight months after usurping the 
office of President, and was succeeded by the cele- 
brated champion of indc[)endency. Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, a great favourite with Cromwell, who placed him 
here, although he belonged to the other Uoiverftt^. 

aa kcr wj t» Odaid. Wood, in lu> Anmlt, tfa* QpsMi'i WfmA 
MMdier fimk *■ Dr. Humphrey, tncthinks tibk fown and habit be- 
" come-5 you verv well, aiul I marvyle that you an SO ttnighAJlflCdia 
** tkit puiut — but 1 come not now to chide." 

> LUhofSirT. Ftope, in a digiwiiM «b tht lUitofi^rf ttoOHf 
akMt tte tiaw «f tht BiCBrantioii. 
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Ctagtr it of opinion, tfa«t be is the ^ indepeiideiii 
^ mmiiier Mid head of a College," of ivdon the ladi^ 
cMUft ttory ift toM by Addison, in No. 494 of the Spec- 
Mir. • 

Tba ragokur locotMioii of Fratideiili'faeomiDeneed 
with the ftatoratioii of Dr. John Oliver, who had 
beeo ejected by the parliamentary Tisitort; hot ho 
mg died in October 14161, after being promoted to 
4m deanery of Wovoetter, waa raoceeded by Dir. Tho* 
mai Pierce, a oontrovertial divine of great learning 
and- piety, and a poet and wit; who resigned on the 
•xprem condition of Iwving other preferment in lien ' 
of Ma Presidentship, and iiad afterwards- conferred 
upon him tlic deanery of Sarum. He was saooeeded 
by Dr. Heniy Clblte. The death of this gentlenum in 
1666^7 aflforded'the'Socie^ an opportunity of evincing 
that spirit-and consSstenoy which they had never failed 
to idispiay on critical occasions, and which were now 
csoited by an extraordinary stretch of aihitinr^ 
power. 

The ittfatnaled James 11. who had recently granted 
Ibltration fo all religions, that lie might have an op* 
poftoniiy of filling the seats of learning and- iteligions 
instroction with men attaclied to the Chnrch of 
Rome, no sooner hourd of the vacancy in this College 
tiban Iw sent a mandamus requiring the Fellows to 
elect one Anthony Farmer, a papist, who was totally 
disqualified, being neither a Fellow of Magdaleo nor 
of New Coltege. The Society at first endeavoured to 
avert this imposition by a submissive petition; •but 
having received no answer within the jtatntable time 
for proOeeding to election, they elected- Jolm- Uoagliy 
B. D4 9^ mm in all respects qnalified ibrthettntio^^ 
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anil by his spirit and talents peculiarly fitted to viodi« 
cate liis own and iheir privileges against so gross so 
outrage. On tiiis tlie Vice-President, Dr. Aldworth, 
and n deputation of the Fellows, were cited before bis 
Majesty's commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs at 
Whitehall, where they firmly, yet respectfully, main- 
tained the lethality of their election, and represented 
the incapacity of ranncr, not only for the reasons 
already stated, but for gross immorality. The com- 
missioners, however, decreed ilie election of Hough 
void, and orrlercd that the V^ice-President should be 
suspended ; and the Kyng forbade the Fellows to elect 
any person into a Fellowship or other situation ia the 
College until his pleasure should be known. 

In the month of August following his Majesty is- 
sued another mandate, not insisting on the election of 
Farmer, for of him the commissioners themselves arc 
said to have been ashamed, but requiring the Fellows 
to elect Dr. Parker, Bishop of Oxford, into the office of 
President. But before ehey could proceed on this oew 
election, the King, then on his way to Bath, appeared 
at Oxford, Sept. 4, and ordered the Fellows to atteod 
him at Christ Church, where, after an absurd insuUiog 
speech, to which they returned a firm but modest re- 
ply, they retired to their Chapel, and resolved that it 
was not in their power lo obey his Majesty in this mat- 
ter. This provoked another measure on the part of the 
King equally unwise. He now ordered a commissioQ 
to sit at Oxford, and to proceed to election by force. 
The commissioners were, Curtwright, Bi>hop ot Cbes- 
tcr, the Lord Chief Justice Wrigiit, and baron Jeo- 
ner; but the Fellows persisted in their adherence to 
the statutes of th« College, which ao power bad a 
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right to violate, and Dr. Hough, their new President, 
replied to the arguments, or rather invectives, of th* 
commissioners with uncommon firmness and ability. 
The issue was, lhal he was di'^placed by force, and 
twenty-six of the Fellows were declared incapable of 
receiving any ecclesiastical dignity, benefice, or pro- 
motion ; and such of ihem as were not yet in holy or- 
ders, were adjudged incapable of receiving or being 
admitted into the same. The Demies also refusing 
obedience, the names of tbirteea of them were struck 
out of the College books. 

I'arker did not long enjoy the advantages of this 
most illegal and arbitrary act. fie was installed by 
proxy Oct. 23, lG87, and, after presiding over an 
almost empty house for a few months, died Mr.rch 20, 
1688. The King, whose infatuation was now at its 
height, sent another mandate to the College to elect 
one fiooaventore Gifibrd% a Doecor of the Sorbonne, 
and titofaur Bbhop of Madaura, in parHbm hifideHum, 
(a dtj in Africa,) who accoidingly took possesMoa on 
Jana 15, hot was removed hy the King himtelf 4n 
Oetoher IM, when the prospect of the arrival of 
the Prhioe of Orange had tcrriied him into this tardj 
attempt towards conciliatiott. Dr. Hoagh was diea 
mtoted by the Visitor, and in 1090 was made Bbbop 
of Oxford, and aUowed to keep his Presidentship. In 
IM he was tnasbtad to the see of LiehfieM an4 
Coventry, and in 1701 resigned the office of Presi- 
dent \ Among his saoeessors, the name of Dr. George 

• Dodd and other Roman CatboUe writers give a favoarable account 
of Giflbrd. H« died iboufc the jnr 1737« at IiuuMi«nith» at th« 
afe of ninetj. , 

» 1W LU^ «f fUt HHliMs Vidito* wbo wm flMQr BAof sf Wor* 
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Hornc uill long be remcuibereil with the regard due 
to excellence of public and private character. 

Fuller remarks, ia his usual quaint style, that there 
is scarce a Bishopric in England to which this Col- 
lege has not atforded one Prelate at the least, " dou- 
** bling her files in some places," and many of them 
vcre un(piesiionably uieu of Ijigli distinction in their 
dav. The two celebrated English Cardinals, Wolscy 
and l*ole, were both educated here. Pole entered as a 
Nobleman, and resided, as his biographer says, in the 
President's lt)dging-;. His musters were Linacre and 
Latimer, under whom he acquired not only a taste lor 
the hlorature of Greece and Kome, but that liberal 
spirit of patronage which induced him to encourage 
und correspond with men of learning when proscribed 
by the bigotry of the times. Of the Bishops belong- 
ing to this College, the most eminent were Lee and 
Frcwen', Archbishops of York, the latter a benefao* 
tor to the College, atid Boulter, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh ; Longland, Bishop of Lincoln ; Cooper, of 
Winchester; Warner, of Rochester; Nicholson, of 
Gloucester; Hopkins, of Raphoe and Decry; Hough, 
of Worcester; Smalbroke, of Lichfield and Coven- 
try; and Home, of Norwich. 

The scholars of other ranks who attained high re- 
putation by their genius and writings form a very 
numerous list, and many of them who studied here 
during the first half century from the foundation con- 

ttster, i( now preparing for the press, from authentic documenU bj ooc 
of his family. 

■ Dr. Frewen w.-is ably vindicated in • Letter, published in IT-U, 
t^inst certain misrepresentations of his character by Antony Wood, 
Drake, the historian of York, and Brown* WiUit. 
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tributed not a little to the revival of real literature, 
wrhich at no great distance of time facilitated the Re- 
formation. Of these Dean Colct and Lily the gramma- 
rian were of this College, and Linacre and Latimer 
either taught as private tutors, or lectured within its 
walls. It could afterwards boast of Dr. John Roper, 
Lady Margaret's Professor of Divinity, and one of the 
most eminent theologists of his time: — Dr. VV'otton, 
physician to Henry VIIL and a writer on natural his- 
tory : — Robertson, an excellent grammarian, and one of 
the compilers of the English Liturgy in 1549: — Fox, 
the celebrated author of the " Acts and Monuments of 
** the Church," a work of stupendous labour and co- 
pious information, which the adherents to the Church 
of Rome may be excused for depreciating, since it 
tended so considerably to consolidate the Protestant 
establishment' : — Sir Francis Knollis, statesman: — Lily, 
an elegant writer and dramatic poet : — Dr. Field, the 
learned Dean of Gloucester: — Dr. Thomas Godwyn, 
the Hebrew antiquary :-,.Sir Thomas Roe, the ambas-- 
sador r^Hampden the patriot ^rJohn Digby, Earl 
of Bristol:— X!lulaMM|» the cridc end philologist:^ • 
Tbeophilnt Galc^ a oonconfofmift divine of oontlde- 
fsUe ttileiitet— The Tery kecsed and pioqe Sr, Hun- 
iiioad»-^r. Peter Heylin, eod«tiaatli»l bittoi»Mi ettd 
fOBtcofeniel writer, finHH whete pco theie iv-w tibe 

• F«K mi a Fdbur of tUt OoUege, but hs4.1wfn originally entered of 
SnUMSOie CoIIe^. It is a remarkable eircumsUncc in Lis life, that he 
was protected by the popish Duke of Norfolk agaiitst the pcrs^^cution of 
Bbhop Gwdiner, and, until obliged to retive to the contiBetit, had beea 
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•rckives ofthts College, a metrical life of the Foandov 
written probably when Heylin was young : — George 
Withers, a voluminous and most nnequnl poet, whose 
repotation seems to be reviving Harmar, the learned 
Greek professor: — George Digby, Eari of Bristol, son 
to the preceding John, but inferior in fame, unsteady 
in character, and an example of the misnpplication of 
eloquence and knowledge : — Elisha Coles, formeriy one 
of the most popular of our Latin- lexicographers:— Sir 
Robert Howard, the dramatic poet »— and the learned 
Iraveller and biographer, Dr.Thofnas Smith. /To these 
may be added the illustrious name of the elegant and 
accomplished Joseph Addison, who was abont fiftcca 
when he entered^neen's ; but Dr. Lancaster, then FeU 
low, and afterwards Pirovost, having seen bis Latin 
verses on the inangnration of William II L discovered 
4he excellence of his Latin poetry, even at that early 
a^, and procured his being elected a*Demy of Magda- 
len College in lGB9f when be was seventeen. His Catt> 
and most of his early pieces were written while ht 
was a student here ^— Dr. Sacheverdl, once the idol 
of a pnrty» and once, let it be lemembered, the friend 
and associate xif Addison ; — Collins, Yalden, and 
Holdsworth, poets Dr. Matthew Horbery and Di; 
Thomas Waldgrave, divines. The latter was tutor to 
Gibbon, -the oelebiated historian, who might have 
graced this list, for he pasied some time in Magdalen 
College as an Undergraduate, had not his foolish pre* 
anmption driven him from legnlarity of study mio 
that vi^ue and capricious pursuit of misceUaneow 
ioftmnatioa^ which has so frequiently ended in tupai* 
licial knowledge and lax principles. Tha icecnt 
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deaths of Dr. Townson and Dr. Chandler afford aa 
opportunity to add their names. With their cha- 
racters the world will he made still better acquainted 
bj the republication of Dr. Townson*s works, to- 
gether with his Life, by Mr. Chorton, and of J)r. 
ChaoiUer'* Life of the Founder. 
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William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Foander 
of this College, wat the foattb son of Robert Smyth, of 
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ing obtained for their govemorlmd patron a magni- 
" fioent Prelate, who could not foil to admiaister their 
" aflatra ia the best manner. Th^ dechred thent- 
** lelTes oonfioced, that they were bom for each other ; 

he to aerfc their academic polity, and they to ad- 
** wace his hooonr; who had, through them, noeived 

into his protection sach a renowned seminary, where, 
" if virtue and iogenvoiis arts had ever flonrished,they 
" woaM now appear/with -additional kstre^ under the 
** anspioes of a Pidate, crowned with every virtne, the 
^ friend and patron of good kaming." 

How long he continued ChanceUor is not exactly 
known, hut his resignation must have taken place be- 
fore the 1 Ith of August, 1509, wheo Fitzjames, Bishop 
of Rochester, as the senior divine in residency be- 
came CaaeelUuiiu mttUf or deputy during the vacancy : 
and he was succeeded as ChanceUor in November fol- 
lowing by Dr. Mayew^ President of Magdalen Col^ 



Before we proceed to the foundation of tin Cot» 
lege, it maj be neoesiary to give a ehoit sketdi of 
Smyth'i coedjtttor in this great woifc, itill adraowkdg- 
ing our oUigatioos to the ahle pen which has mived 
the memory and iUnttnrted the history of these amu- 
ficent benefactors. 

Richafd SatlODi descended from the ancient family 
of the Sottons, of Sntton, near Macclesfield, in the 
bounty pakUne of Chester, waa the younger son of 
Sir William Sotton, Knight. Of the time or place of 
his birth we have no certain account, nor whether he 
was educated in the University to which he became so 
bountifol a benefector. He practised as a bandsler of 
the Inner Temple, and probably with sncoess. In 
1490 he pnrchaied some estates In Leicestershiie, and 
afterwards increased his landed property in difibfat 
coonties.^ In 1498, if not earlier, lie was a member of 
Heniy VII.'s Privy Conncil,. and attended the conit 
for many years after. In IM, he was one of the 
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gpvtnon of the laner Tempted and wat in other yean 
cboaen to this animal office. 

It is uttoertaia at what time ho beeane l|tewaid of 
the ii|0iiastei7 of SioD, near Brentfocd in Middlesex, 
but he ocean in this office in the jear 151$, and had 
diapbers in the monastery, where he fieqnently re- 
sided. Beiides bestowing estates and mon^ on this 
leligioos hoose^ he bore the ezpence of publishing a 
splendid, and now fery rare book, in lionoiir of the 
bonse^ called ''The Orcharde of Syon*." 

In 1518^ be was employed in porchanng the manor 
of PinchepoUes in Farrtngdoo, Berkshire^ with lands in 
Westbrook and Farnham in that coonty, which were 
given by Mrs. Morley, and constitnted the first per^ 
manent beoelaetion bestowed on Biaien Nose Col- 
lie. He appears to haTe leeeived ^the honour of 
Knighthood in the year 1M8, about two years before 
hb death, hot the exact time of the latter event is not 
known. As an annaal commemoration of him is ob- 
sonred by the Society on the Sonday after Michael* 
mas, it may be inferred that he died abont that time. 
His wiB, drawn up March 16» 1523-4, was proved 
Nov. 7t 1524; and he is supposed to have been buried 
either at Macclesfield, or in the monastery of Sion* 
His bequests are almost all of the reUgions or charita* 
ble kind. To these sdinty memoirs we may add, ia 
the grateful language of bis biograi^er, that, " an* 
" married himself, and not anxious to aggrandize his 
" family, which had long ranked among the best in 
" a oonnty justly proud of its micieat gentry. Sir 

• Tbe reader will And a taimtte account of this woric* wbich wat pol^ 
JillHd faa li IS^ ia Mi; Onnaa's life of «r A. Suttoo, p. 417, «t 
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Richard SuUoa bestovred haodsOme benefactions and 

" kind remembrances among his kinsmen ; bat iie 

" wedded the public, and made posterity his heir. 
** An active coadjutor from the first to the Bishop of 
" Lincoln in laying the foundation of Brasen Nose 
" College, he completed the building, revised the lavrs^ 
** and doubled the revenues of the growing seminary, 
** leaving it a perpetual men u in en t of the consoli- 
" dated wisdom and joint munificence of Smjth and 
« of Sutton/' 

They appear to have concerted the plan of a new 
College at a time when Oxford had ten Colleges^ 
which, if not all in a flourishing state, enjoyed a de- 
gree of prosperity correspondent to the original inten- 
tion of the Founders. But reflecting minds, like those 
of Smyth ahd Sutton, could perceive that a wider dif- 
fusion of learning, and a greater facility in the means 
and expcnccs of instruction, were necessary, not only 
to enrich the country with real science, but to extend 
that portion of civilization and urbanity of manners, 
which niischt counteract the barbarous sentiments and 
practices that were still the oppro^tia of our Universi- 
ties. 

With this view tliey formed their design, and chose 
the site of the building as early as the year 1.508. In 
October of that year, Sutton obtained from Univer- 
sity College a lease of Brasen Nose Hall and Little 
University' Hall, with their gardens and appurtenances, 
for the term oi' ninclv-two years, at the annual rent of 
three pounds ; and it was not until the expiration of 
the above lease that an eciuivalenl estate was made 
over to University College, and Brasen Nose obtained 
the. freehold. These premises are described as abut- 
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ting upon School-street on the east, upon a Hall and 
gaiden calJed Salisbury on the south, and to the north 
vpoQ Streets that go from School-street towards Lin- 
coln College. • 

On these premises the College rose, but the precise 
date of the foundation is not known. The learned 
biograplici uf Bishop Smyth ajipcars to have confided 
for some time in ati inscription on the south-west cor- 
ner of the quadrangle, near ilie cioor which led to tlm 
original Chupel of the College ; but upon more mature 
conr^iderntion, he is iiicHned to think the true inten- 
tion of that inscription doubtful. The words are, 
Juno Chrl.sti I50y et Regis Ilenrici FIJI, primo no- 
mine divino Lincoln prasul quoque Sutton hanc posuere 
pet ram regis ad iniperium primo die Jurtii. If a less 
informed .s[)eetal()r may be allowed to hazard a con- 
jecture, it would be in favour of Mr. Churton's sug- 
gestion, viz. that it is probably a duplicate of the 
foundation-stone. 

Their next purchase was of the messuages called 
baiibbiuy Hall and St. Mary entry, with the gardens 
and appurtenances; but no part, it is thought, of the 
present College, unless, perhaps, the Kitofaen, stands 
upon these premiiti. .StBstmij H«8 was tek^n down,' 
and the ground converted into a garden, whidi is now 
oocapied by the Lihiaiy and inner ooort. Five other 
HaUs were afterwards added, called Little Edmand' 
Hall, Haberdashers' Hall, Black Hall, Staple Hafl,! 
and Glass HaU. Of all these, Brasen Nose^ Salisbnij^ • 
Little Edmnnd, and Haberdashers^ HaUs, extended 
ftom Lincoln College lane to the High-street. The 
present lodgings of t^e Principal were erected on the 
spot where Haberdashers* Hall stood. Brasen Nose 
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Hall, which gave |hat singular name to thf Ck^Iege, m 
of great antiquity, la the thirteeoth ceatoiy it wat 
known by the same name, which was nnqaestionably 
owing to the circnmstance of a nose of braM affixed to 
the gate. The names of othera of the ancient Halls 
were derived from circumstances eqaally trivial, as 
fl£tJ*0^ ^Ltft^cy^ their being slated or thatched^jirovided with glass 
<<€ '• • windows, having an elm or other tree before the door» 

' having a chimney, &c. ' 

Little University Hall, of which some notice has al- 
ready been taken ^ is supposed to have been the second 
of the three Halls founded by Alfred. Either in al- 
lusion to that tradition, or in compliment to Henry 
VIII. the new erection by Bishop Smyth was called, 
" The King's Hall and College of Brasen Nose." The 
whole of these Halls were formerly seats of education, 
and the spot which our Founders chose may in a very 
vpainent sense be called classical ground. 

Of the progress of the building we have no regular 
account, but it appears that a society was formed al> 
most as soon as the College was projected. We find 
Si. Principal in the month of June, J510. It is proba- 
ble, therefore, that the scholars were accommodated 
in some part of the ancient premises which required 

• « There U in Stamford, Lincolnshire, a building in St . Paul's pu^ll^ 
*« near to one of the tower gates, called BruenoM to this day, aod hat • 
«• (Teat gate, «nd a iHcket, u|Mn wM «lclwt b a tet or btal «r 44 
«*c«t1wMi, with a ring ilMoagh 'tile nowthewcf. IthidatoaMff 

nCectoiy therein, and ii at tlus tine written in IdMS nod deedi Bn. 
" zcn Nose." Wood's Annals, vol. i. p. 432. An elegant drawing of 
this brasen nose at Slao)ford| the gift of Thoipas late Lord l>ac(e, is 
imMntd ia the lod|^nfi cf the FMm^hL Chmtsa'sIiMi^fifn. 
lehevB die leader iriU iad iosM caiiew feasfki OB dgn. 
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10 be laf t nmofwAf wad. thai pait, it hay been coojeo* 
mred, wat BfaMB Ifow Hall,. which stood where the 
tower now ii; and what ttiengthena this conjecture it^ 
dmty aocofldiog to the compact with University Gol- 
lege> thcgr agreed to expend in new building and re* 
paratiotts of tbu Hall the sam of 40l. within one 
jear fcrfiowlng tlie date of this lease. The new build* 
M|g began at the south-west corner in 1509, and Bfa> 
aen Mose is spoken of as a Hall at least three years 
later. Daring the bailding. Bishop Smyth visited 
OxSatd three miour times; hot Sir Richard Sutton 
a|ipcan to have principally superintended the worlc, 
although he did not for some time after eontubate 
*any permanent benefaction for its support. 

The charter of foundation granted to Bishop Smyth 
and Richard Sutton, Esq. is dated Jan. 15, 1511-12; 
and it is supposed that the Society became a perma- 
nent corporation on tlie feast of St. Hugh, Nov. 17, 
1512, or perhaps a little earlier. According to the 
charter, the Society was to consist of a Principal and 
sixty Scholars, to be instructed in the sciences of so- 
phistry, logic, and philosophy, and afterwards in di- 
vinity, and they might possess iands^ &c. to the yearly 
value of 5001. beyond all burdens and repairs. The 
number of Fellows, however, was not completed until 
their revenues, by being laid out on land, began to be 
certainly productive. 

. The estates which Bishop Smyth bestowed on the 
.College iprere chiefly two ; Bassetfs Fee, in the environs 
pjf Oxford, which formerly is sopposed to have be- 
longed to the Bassets, Barons of Headington ; and 
the entile property of die suppressed priory of CeUI 
NortoOf with its nuMHi and crtates in Ozfoidshiiw 
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and Northamptonshire. It was sold to Bishop Smyth, 
by the convent of St. Stephen's, Westmiaster, for 

eleven hundred and fifty marks. 

The estates given by Sir Richard Sutton were, the 
manor of Burgh, or Borowe, or Erdeborowe, in the 
parish of Sotnerby, in tlie county of Leicester, and 
other estates in the same parish and neighbourhood j 
an estate in the parish of St. Mary, Strand, London, 
which in \C)73 was sold to the commissioners for en- 
larging the streets after the great fire for the sum of 
I700I. aiul with tiiis an estate was purchased at Biir- 
wardtsrot, or Biirscot, in Oxfordshire; whicli has re- 
cently been exchanged for other lands at Stanford in 
the vale of \V liite Horse. He save also the manor of 
Cropredy in the county of Oxford, and certain lands 
there", and an estate in North Ockington, or Wokyn- 
d(jn, in tlie county of E-sex. All tiiese Sir Richard 
granted to the College by lease, July 18, I0I9, and on 
Isov. '29, following, by a conveyance under his own 
hand and seal, he released them to the Society tor 
ever. 

In the same year, by indenture with Sir Richard 
Sutton, the Society agreed to keep an anniversary for 
ever for Bishop Smyth and Sir Richard Sutton, on 
the days of their respective decease. They were like- 
wise to pay annually to three Priests 6Te marks apiece, 
who should officiate as Chaplains to the College, and 
were to be nominated by Sutton and his heirs of the 
manor of -Sutton, and, if not previously on the fbun- 
dftlioo, might, upon a vacancy, if eligible, be admitted 

• By a purchase made in 1789, this College is in poMc»ion of 
another manor of the same name, i. c. the manor, or reputed manor, of 
Croptc^, bought of tbt kU Sir WiUum Botheby, or bU beir*. 
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Nlowi. Tbu agreement respecting the Chaplains 
continued in force until the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the dimioution of the value of money ren- 
dering the stipend inadeqaate to the maintenance of 
a single Chaplain, divine service began to be per- 
formed, 09 it is now, by the Fellows, each in his turn. 
Sir Richard Sutton's last benefaction to the Collrge, 
except that of 5l. for building a wall, was an estate 
in Garsingtoa and Cowley in Oxfordshire, of which 
he put the College in possession in July, 1522. 

Bishop Smyth composed a body of statutes before 
the year 1513, but they are not now known to exist. In 
his will he devolves to his executors the business of 
correcting and amending these statutes ; and accord- 
ingly a new ^ode, signed and sealed by four of his ex- 
ecutors, was given to the College, and is still preserved. 
In the year 1521-^ it underwent a complete revi- 
•ion, and was ratified by the Mai of Sir Richard Sat^ 
ton, the mnriTiog Fouuler. Of this, however, a tru* 
icript only raraiint. In foiming theie ttatnttt 
dermbk use was made of thote of Magdalen College, 
wiiieh we Inve teen wen bonowed firom Wykeham't. 

la thete lest statntes the CoUege is reoogniiecl as 
odnmonly called " The King's Hanle and Colledge 
" of Brasennose in Oxford," to consist of a Principal 
and twdve Fellows^ all of them bom within the £0- 
oese of Cofentiy and Udifidd; with preference to 
the natives of the oonnties of Lancaster and Chester, 
end especially to' the nalives of the parish of Presoot 
ift Lsaeashire^ and of Picsbniy in Cliediire. Besides 
those twelve^ there were to he two FeQows, Masters 
or Baehebrs of Arte, natives of ihe diocese of Samm 
or Hereford, agreeably to the intent of a composition 
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MwceA Edmond Aadkj, Biihop of Salisbviyt tad 
the C!oUege^ for ttuU purpose ; - but for some ntMi^. 
not now knowtt, thb benefactioa netet look ploee. 

The cndowmentt of the Fonaden veie too* tA» 
lowed by e greater nvmher of heeefectioos than it 
wSI be ponibtey or may be thought neoesiary, to •pe> 
dfy in this piaoe. The first was that of Eiiiabeth' 
Morky^ alieady notioed, widow of Robert Morl^, 
eitiiea and draper of London, who in 1515 demised 
certain estatei to the College, by an indentnie tripa»* 
tite between hcrsdf, William Porter, Waiden of New 
College^and Matthew Smyth, Prineipalof Biaaen Nose^ 
on condition that a Priest should be appointed from the 
Fellowi of the College to celebrate mass in the Col- 
lege chape), and preach once a year, himself or by de> 
paty, in St, Margaiei's church, Westminster ; and that 
an obit or commemoration should he kept for hm 
after her decease on the 26th of January, at wbiA- 
the Warden of ^ew College ia to be reqncated to* 
attend, and he is to receive for his attendance etght- 
peuce and a dinner. In the following year, John Cox 
of KtrtUngton, Oxfordshire, on nearly the same tctms, 
gave a messunge in Chipptog Wycombe, and money 
to purdiase lands, to provide two Priests^* being FaU 
lows, for nearly the same services. 

Among the founders of Fellowships are, John Wil* 
liamson, Clerk, Parson of St. George's, Canterbory, 
who in 1521 bequeathed a unm tn fbund two Fdbv- 
ships, to be held by persona bom. in the oity and 
county of Chester, of the name, cousenage, or lineage 
of John Williamson, or John Port, Serjeant mt Lew, 
and afterwards Justice of the King's Bench, who con* 
veyed the bcaeiaction to the Goticse. In 1598^ John 
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Elto% «Ii«s BftkeTa Ouun flf Stfisbniyt fonaded m 
FeUowihip for hit kindro^ or, in defect of jocb, • 
native of the diocese of Salitbuy, or aiiy jiiember of 
ilie UBivenily at large. la 1531, William Porter, 
.Waideo 4>f College, fonnded a FeUqwahip, wit|i 
laqdp at Manum in Oxferdphire^ and Kingdioline i^ 
jQlonceatenhiie; the FeDow to b(dong to thi» coon^ 
Of diooete <^f deiefoid, or coantj meet adyaoent tot^ 
ward Ooiiprd. In 1538, Edward Darbj, Archdeacon 
jof Stow, already noticed among the henefiuitori to 
Lineolo College, gave iSOl. the nsual ram^ w|ien Q. 
per afia. was thought sufficient for the maintenance of 
a Fellow, and specified his preference for a native of 
the ArchdeaoMiiy of Stow, the counties of Leicester, 
Northampton, and Oxfoid, off the diocese of Lincoln 
ut large. In the same year, Dr. William Clyfton, 
Sub-Dean of York, gave lands in Ascot Doyley, Ox» 
ibffdlhirc^ and Kingsholme, Qlovoestershire, for a Fel- 
low, to be chosen from the counties of York and Liih* 
coin alternately, or, in defect, from Nottinghamshire, 
or any member of the University of Oxford. In 1549 
it was agreed by a tripartite indenture that the sum of 
JlOl. given by Bryan Hygden, Dean of York, who 
did not live to express his inteniions, should be laid 
out in the purchase of lands, for the maintcnauce of a 
Fellow of the counties of York and Lincoln alter- 
nately. Dr. Hygden was a friend of Bishop Smyth's, 
and a man of eminence in his day. The twentieth 
and last Fellowship was founded by Mrs. Joyce 
Frankland, widow, daughter of Robert Trapps, citi- 
zen of London, and goldsmith, a benefactress to Em- 
manuel and Caius Colleges, Cambridge, and to Lin- 
coln and Bra&en Z^ose, Oxford. Her braefaction t# 
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Lincoln has already been mentioned. That to Brasen 
Nose consisted of lands and money, for the founda- 
tion of one Fellowship, to be called Mrs. Frankland's 
Fellowship, with a preference of her kindred, espe- 
cially the Trapps and Saxies, and for four Scholar- 
ships. Little is known of the personal history of this 
lady. She had two husbands, Henry Saxy, aod — ^ 
Frmnfclaod. She lived at the Ryehouse ia the pariah 
of Staasted Abbots, Hertfordshire, and at a zesideooe 
in Phrlip lane, Aldennaabury, London, which die de» 
viied to Cains College. Her will, dated at the Rye- 
houe^ Feb. 90, \S86, it an eminent proof of piety, 
liberality, aod good leDie. She beqoeathed lonie Teiy 
cofioos and valuable articles of plate to thii College, 
the greater part of wbidi was stolen not many yean 
afterwards. Her name^ with that of the learned and 
pioQs Nowell, is still repeated in the cottmOQ grace 
after meat in the Hall ; and the Society erected a IBO" 
numeot over her grave in St. Leonard Poster, a choreh 
in London, which was demolished in the great fire; 
and not rebnilt. There is a very fine portrait of this 
lady in the Hall, in which she is represented holding 
m watch in her band, of the form called bantiog* 
watches. The meaning of this is somewhat obscure; 
and it may certainly be doubted whether spring- 
watches of any description were invented befoie die 
middle of the seventeenth centntj. 

The Scholarships and Bxhibitions were coihcriboted 
by a very nnuerons list of benefactors, of whom it 
nay be sufficient to give the names, dates, nnmbersy and 
local preferences. John Chymond, first President of 
Corpus, 1536, six Scholars, from Frampton near Bee* 
ton in Lincolnshire, the phMse of his birth, Morecoi^ 
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or Slocktoo on Teei, Overton, or Havant, or Mottes- 
fitot in Hampshire, Beoager near Wells, or Monk- 
ton netr Taantoii, in Someneuhire, Cleeve in Glou- 
oettenhire, and Oxford, or tbe oountiet in which thcie 
places are litnated ; to be chosen by the Fnsideot, 
Vice-PieMdent, and Humanity Reader of Corpus, 
and to hear the Hnmaoity and Greek Readen of 
that College. Humphrey Ogle, of Salford in Oxfovd- 
ihire. Archdeacon of Salop, IMS, two Scholars, from 
P^esoot in Lancashire, or Lichfield, or the diocese of* 
Chester. Henry Fisher, fishmonger of London, 1699, 
one Scholar, to be elected by the Skinners* Company 
from l^nbridge school. John Lord Mordaont, 1570. 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, thirteen Scholars, 
from the free-school of Middleton in Lancashiie, or 
the schools of Whalley and Bomley, or any other 
schools in Uiat county*. Joyce Prankland, already 
noticed, four Scholars. James Binks, alias Stoddard, 
of St. Olave Jewry, London, 1607* George PijijOt 
citizen and girdler of London, iQOOt £wm the comMj 
of Chester. Samuel Raddiffe, B. J>. Prindpttl horn 
1614 to 1648, from the school of Steeple Aston, Ox- 
fordshire, Rochdale, <Nr Middleton, Lancashire, or any 
of the Undergraduates of Brasen Nose who are xin- 
preferred. John Mil ward, of Haverfordwest in the 
comtty of Pembroke^ Gent. 1654^ alternately from 

■TkU ncBlleiitaHataadedatone tnd the ume time « tr — ■ cb oo l 

at Middleton, and thirtwn Scholarships in tbi» College ; and as " thcM 
" benefactions were both of them esublialied by royai patent, (bef Ma- 
" J^ty ot Ixr free bounty cDcounisinc and asiittios him,) bsdMMt 
"llMt Mbool fhaM bt cdkd QjUMa SUsibii^ Mhaaltaai At 
«• Scbolm Omm.WiiMPi SMn." Omtsa'k lili «f MmmI^ 

^ ..... . • 
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BimuQgfaam Bchool or that of H amforfW^a t Jolm 
Cartwright, of Aynho, NorthamptoiMhife, Esq. 1665, 
from the school of Aynho, or the parishes of BoA- 
worth or Wrenburj, in Cheshire, or Northaaptoii- 
sfaire, or Oxfordshire. Anne Walker, 1675, front 
Oxfordshire. Hngh Henley, l€75. Thomas Chnrch, 
B« D. 1676, from his kindred bom at Nantwich in the 
CDonty of Chester, or the ooanty at large. Ridhaid 
Reed, of Lngwardine in Herefordshire, Esq. from his 
posterity, or from the school of Bosbvry in Hereford- 
shire, or the free-school of the city of Hereford. 
Sarah Dnchess Dowager of Somerset, 1679» and by 
her will 16B6, from the free-schools of Mandiester, 
Marlborough, and Hereford, alternately. 

Some of these Scholarships and Exhibitions Hett 
afterwards augmented in value, or increased in ttnila- 
hers. In 1680, Thomas Yates, D. D. Principal, aug- 
mented Church's Scholaiships, and endowed three, to 
he of the lineage of his fodier, of Middlewich, Che- 
Aire, or of the counties of Northampton and Wilts. 
Wilfiam Hnlme, of the county of lianeastar, in 16D1» 
left estates in the neighbonifaood of Manchester, to 
ibehitain as Exhibitioners four of the poorest Baehe-* 
tors of Arts, to be nominated by the Warden 6f Bisa-* 
ehestter and the Recton of Bniy and Prestwich for 
fhe time bdng. At ihe time of his death these Ex- 
hibitions amounted to 15l. each, but from the increased 
value of the estates, Biases Nose street, and other 
homes in Manchester, having been hdlt upon part of 
them, the trustees were empowered by Act of Pailii^ 
ncnt m 1796 to grant to the £xhibitioMi% wk» 
' had for some yean been.mereaied to the Mmher 
of ten, and are now fifteen, such fiurther aUowaoce 
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mt tbey should think reasonable, not being less thaa 
fSO\. nor more thaa llQi, nd this lattar Mm has kem 

since paid *. 

Besides these extensive foundations for the mainte- 
nance of Fellows and Scholars, Lectureships bare been 
founded in Philosophy and Humanity, 1560, by Sir 
John Port, son of Judge Port, before mentioned ; m 
. Greek, 1572, by Richard Harper, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas ; in Hebrew, 1628, by 
John Barneston, D. D. Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bnry, (formerly Fellow of Brasen Nose College and 
in Mathematics, 1683, by Thomas Westoo, Rector of 
Crissleton, near Chester. 

The principal Livings of this College, by benefac- 
tion or purchase, are the Rectories of Steeple As- 
ton and Great Rollright, Oxfordshire; St. Matthew 
Bethnal Green, Christ Church Spital Fields, St. 
George in the East, St. Ann Limehouse, St. Mary 
Whitechapel, St. Dunslan Stepney, St. Mary Stra^ 
fM Bow, and St. John's Wapping, MicUktex; Great 
Gatworth, HuDtingdonihire ; Clayton and Sdhani, 
Snstez; Dudcote and WestShefford, Berks; Cottin^ 
bam. If iddleion Cheney* Gfcal Billing, Stoke Bra- 
erne, OU or WoM, Nortbamptooshiie ; WotloB Rl» 
ven, Wilts, alternately with St. John's College, Cam^ 
bridge: and the Vioabaob of GillingEam in Kent. 

la 15S4 this College was Yaloed al IISL SN. id. or 
I1 11. OS. Sd. per omnmi, aeooiding to Twynob In 1099 
the valoation loie to dOOl. and in 1618, die nomher of 
die.lSk>ciety was two bnndied and twenty^ven. 
ysenl it consiBtB of a Principal, twenty Fellows, 



» G«rt. lisf. UODC p. MtA IImA piltttelidbiMlioQ. 
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.thtr^tWD Schohfs, and fifteea ExhibitioD^v^ be- 
tides a great onmber of independent memben. Hie 
Bishop of Lincolji ie ViBitor. 

The BUILDINGS of this College, coostraeted of 
-die Headiogtoo stone, were aU oompleted in the lile- 
time of the Founders, and still preserve much of the 
original form, although in some of them considerabk, 
and not unnecessary, alterations have taken place. 
•The whole are comprised in one large quadrangle, 
a lesser ooort towards the south, what are called the 
new buildings, (apartments for seven stndeots,) and the 
Principal's lodgings. These last were formerly near 
. to the gateway on the south, but in 1770 an elegnnt 
. house was. erected for the Principal in the High-street, 
on the spot whore Haberdashers* Hall formerly stood. 

The large quadrangle* contains the Hall and cham- 
bers fpr the Society; the lesser ooort. is, oocnpied 

* Of the st&tue in the centre of thU (|iM(1ran^ ihsre &re varloat 
opinions. The guide* c.ill it Cain and Abvl, and may, p«"rhaps, justify 
themselves from no kss authohiy than Sbakspeare in Uaxniet, " How 
'•'Ikt'lmira Jowkittotlit fround, «• If It wcitt CWmV jmpImm. OmC 
— Mihijbmmmdtrl-- AntaMbrnkOM la MeiUfee hctMAM 
.wm slain, so that Cain might kill him with the jawbone of some beast; 
and io tlie prints in some of our Bibles, taken from a painting by Gerard 
Hoet, Cain is represented as using that weapon. Others have sujtposed 
that tiw>ktoriowi|M« if Ammo. Bml^miaikitBiljihtyui/immi 
tet wkctt Smmm-i1«w • Hammd ttm a J—boac, tbm mt, 
psay be sure, no confTict, or entangUof with Unbs, as in this statm ; aBd 
perhaps it was tbe study of some sculptor, whose principal ot^ect was 
that display of nauscular strength ai>d action. Tbe intelligent corre- 
wfu^at, to whom I am lafcMwi fcr tha sa^y tahwMt fwt af tiii 
aalB^liAfnf WttiMitbawaawiea aakadwiwtkar it wai HetciUaa aad 
Antrti^? It was gWen tothe College by Pt«ClaAt af AM Baall, mh» fUtw 
akaaed itfrsgi aataUiaiy in l^tndoiv 
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chiefly by the Library and Chapel, which stand on 
the site of Salisbury Hall. The grand and extensive 
froDtr of the College forms tlie west side of what is 
now called Radcliife square, and, with the exception of 
the attic over the whole building, which was added 
about the time of James I. is probably seeo nearly in 
its original state. The tower it of a poitr' Gothie 
than any other part of the buildings, bot, in eonie- 
queaee of the addition of the attie^ teems dispropor- 
tionately low. It was at fiiet twice the height of the 
other parts of the baiUiqg, hot bow the adjeoent 
looiBt eve two thirds of the hfligbt of the tower. In the 
print given in Bfr. Cbttnoo't Lives of the Fonndeni 
there are <inlj two ticis of windows, for the gveond- 
floor end fiist floor, hot now there are three, for the 
groond-floor, first floor, and attic, pr genret, with dor* 
mer windows on the inside of the qeedrsngie^ tnd eM 
even parapet on the ouutde. SooM fewr windows re- 
main in their original shap^ hnt many have been 
tethed, and are parallelograms, intteed of the temlcq^ 
colar tops represented in the print *. 

The Hall, on the south side of the great quadrangle, 
is a spacious and lofty room, its windows decorated with 
the arms of the Founders and benefactors, and its walls 
with portraits of the Founders one of Alfred, mo- 
dern. Dean Nowell'', the Principals Radcliffe, Yarbo- 
rough, and Cleaver, of Sarah Duchess of Somerset, 
Mn. Joyce FraOklaod^, and John Lord Mordeuou 

• Cburton has icoMrkc^ tlut the groaadlniring be«n vanoiu||jr 
bqih mpan, h wnMtiMf iikiiettil rtm^t ito ■■■lin^ imi. Ii«»«Ctl|t 

k Tbeac m Mt^ ■i^ii i la ChMOrfs Lhosafths tyuOtn, talk 
LifBofNovell. 
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Th^re are two ancient portratU of the Founders ih 
the fine bay window at the upper end of the Hell, end 
two basts of the MBe, given probably by Dr. Semad 
RaddifTe, whose arms appear under then; hot the moit 
temaikabie scolptuiet attached to this part of the CoU 
ItgjS are two busts of Alfred aad Erigena, over the 
door of the Hall towards the quadrangle. These hie 
iud (o have been discovered when the workmen were 
^i^ieg the foundation of the College. That of Al- 
fred is in high preservation, and rich in expression, but 
hj what ertisti or at what time they were executed, is 
-Dov beyond conjecture. John Seotua Erigeoa is said 
to have been the first lecturer in University Hall in 
the time of Alfred, but the circumstances of his lif^, 
and particularly of his death, are involved in much un- 
certainty. What all authors concur in representing is, 
that he was one of the ablest scholan of his age^ and 
^ a hold and enterprising spirit. 

The present Lord Curzoo gave the fire-place of this 
Hall, and his initials A. C. (Agheton Curzon,) appear 
in the wainscot. Prior to tiiis {about the year \7G0) 
there was a central fire, as in oiher Colleges, but this 
vestige of antiquity has totally disapf>eared. The fa- 
mily of this venerable Nobiemaa were all ttadents of 
this house. 

• The Li brar y, which was coeval with the foundation, 
tSlOOd on the north side of the quadrangle, opposite to 
the Chapel, until the year I6G3, when it was converted 
into chambers. The present Library was then built 
over the cloister, between the Chapel and the south side 
of the inner court, principally at the expence of the 
benefactors who contributed tu the Chapel. Its walls 
weie fonnerljr hung with portraits^ some of which 
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removed to the Hall, and some to the tower, in 
which the archives are kept. In 1780, the interior was 
rebuilt by Wyat, on a plan nearly resembling that of 
Oriel and New College Libraries Until this last date, 
the old custom of chaininc: the books to the shelves 
was strictly observed here. They appear to have beea 
first 8«cni«d in thik niuiner in 1520, when the bid 
jLibraiy was glazed, and furnished wftfa locks and othe^ 
ivoo work ; toid «heii they w«fe i^ntoved to tins iMf«r 
tiibniy, the Mine operation Was repeated. 

IV tone notices elttedy given of Ihe ^ahie bat an- 
tetott put Qpon hooks daring theiage of tnaaoscripts, 
ttid In nie infancy of printing, we may add ioili<; b- 
ttteftitig particttlarft ftom the historian of this College. 
He Iftfoims nsy that it was ordered in the mttites» that 
in' afi books belonging to the library, the name bf the 
ilonor, with that of the College, shook! he'lnserihed 
on the weeoni leaf; and ill likd manner, that the to- 
lome itself should be described In the catalogne by 
die 6rst word of the second leaf. <• the first leaf,* 
idds our tathor, "Is most liable to-aeddental iitfvriesy 
*«iid to the eoifoding eflfect of time; htot beside* 
^ this, the innmbationl, so common in manoscripts, 
" and olhen splendidly beautifal, perpetnaBy ezpbsed 
''the first p<^, trhich was most fteqttently thai 
^ adorned, to the depredation of bold cariosity. The 
^ leiBOnd leaf, therdfore, was on all accounts the safer 

guardian of whatevi^was committed to it. But in 
** comporing a catalogue, the object Was to identify the 
** volume which could not be done by exhibiting the 
** mere title or first words of the work. Bui it will 

• Dr. Bukir, Ibctt Fiiiicifal, cMtribotod 900U towsnb tbe uptoce. 
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rarely happen, that two cofjriiti «haU iO their page 
pncisely with the tame number of wordi; wbenee 
the ioitiali of the second leaf of a' ouMNMcript wiU 
" mark that individual copy, and no other. For thb 
" reason the mode here pteicrihed waa the common 
" precaution and custom of the times*." 

The Founder, Bishop Smyth, John Longhand, Bi- 
shop of Ltnoob, and Arehdeaoon BotheS (piobaUy 
Jolm Bothe,or Boothe, Archdeacon of Herefeid, 15^9,) 
were some of the earliest contributors of books to this 
JUbraiy ; and were IpUowed by Roger Brmgiidle^ Fel* 
low. Judge Harper, already mentioned, and othen in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth \ and by that'' true son 
•* of the Church of England,** Henry Mason, S.T.B. 
Rector of St. Andrew's Undershaf^, who was deprived 
of his living by the Presbyterians In the time of 
Charles I. He gave as many books « were thoo^ 
to be worth lOOOl. The chief acpessioB which the 
Library has of late years received was the entiie and 
valuable oolleetipn of Principal Yarbonmgh, given 
by his heirs at ]aw,(he having died int^tatei,) thedas- 
sioal part of which are illustrated by the manuscript 
notes and manuscript coUations.pf the learned Wass^ 
of Queen's Coll^, Cambridge^ from whom, or his 
heirs. Dr. Yarborough purchasf^ them. Br. Bendcy, 
if we may credit Whiston, charwieriMd Wasse in 
these words : ** When I am dead, Wasse wiU be the 
f< most learned man in Engiaod.** Wasse, however 
died too soon to attain this honour. 
. The first Cbaybi. belonging to tliis College stood 

vUveioftlMFoiiiidni, p.SI9k . . . 

» la bk bosks to written MLibraoi doanlt Boile AichUteaaa 
«kl«BV* tad Uw MOM, witk the daap «r DMB^in rfliiylMil 
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l>ver the Buttery, oo the south side of the qaadraogk^ 
Md, Wood veiy erroneously thinks, never was conse* 
crated. The exact day, indeed, of this ceremony can* 
)BOt be aseertuined, but it appears to have been be- 
tween Sept. 1, and Oct. 18, 151£,and the Feast of De- 
dication long continued to be an anniveritary. 
< The Founder, Bishop Smyth, bequeathed many or> 
ttaments to this Chapel, books, chalices, and vestments 
1>eIonging to his domestic Chapel; but, owing either 
to violence or fraud, they never reached their destina- 
Ition* There is still extant, however, a schedule of the 
original furoitnre of this Chapel, which, as usual al 
that time, was of the most costly kind, and. was pro* 
bably removed by King Edward's visitors. 

This Chapel was converted into chambers* about 
the same time with the Library, when it is thought 
(Sir Christopher Wren, at that time a very young 
nan, gave the plans for that and the new Chapel, i 
•The foundation-stone of the Chapel was laid June 26, 
1656, on the site where Little E<lmund Hall stood, or 
rather on a garden between that and Haberdashers* 
Hall. It was partly built with the materials of the 
ancient Chapel of St. Mary College'', where Erasmus 
studied, and was finished, with the cloister adjoining, 

• Mow the Common Room. Some of tke origimd GolUe ulaiswi 
are still discernible on tbe wuth side. CntruTo?«. 

^ The guide* sometimes coofouml thii with St. Mary Hail, a totally 
^btincC und distant fiaoe. . SC Muy CeXkgt, in the poiishei of Si. 
Iter In tho Bdfcf aiid 8C.'llkhad, WM fconM ThowM lloldea» 
Etq. Mui Elizabeth hit wife, in 1435, for Student Canona of tho order of 
St. Austin. The ^eway, li-ai1in< into Ne^v Inn Hall lane, still remains. 
PMt of the interior ia occuiued by the house of the RefkJS Profieaaor of 
Plijrie,beki byleM0mdwBMiMiNo«Co»cfe,M4iiaiw aufcior 
nattiiAr pvobaklf M oU aste dhgrs when Bfuant wrote and stndiei 
iaddacalm ifticait. 
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(lately formed into chambers,) in 1660. On the J7tli 
of November it was consecrated to the memory of St. 
Hugh and St. Cliad, hy Blandlord, Bishop of Oxford, 
who had about a year belorc performed that Qerein(W\y 
for the Chapel of University College. 

Theexpences of building were defrayed by a very na* 
merous list of benefactors, at the head of which stands 
Dr. Samuel Radcliffe, Principal from 1G14 to 1647, 
when, after a spirited and conscientious resistance, he 
was ejected by the Parliamentarian visitors, and died 
in ll>-48. As this event happened so long before the 
foundation of the Chapel, it is probable that he had 
very ^rly determined to contribute to a new erection. 
However this may be, we find that he gave as much 
land at Pidington in Northamptonshire as produced 
18601. The same fund was increased afterwards by the 
Principal and Fellows, and by many other gentlemen 
who retained a grateful remembrance of their cduca^ 
tion here ; and the money, thus liberally contributed, 
proved sufficient to build both the Chapel aod Li- 
brary. 

The architecture is of the mixed kind, which at 
this time prevailed in most ecclesiastical structures. 
Here we have Gothic arched windows with Corio* 
thian pilasters, compensated, however, in some degree 
by an excellent imitation, in wood, of a Gothic stone 
roof, and yet more by an air of simple elegance dif- 
fused over the whole interior. The beautiful east 
window, the gift of Principal Caw ley, is one of the 
finest of Pearson's works, and was executed, in 1770, 
from drawings made by Mortimer. The altar is de- 
corated with much taste. Both the (Miapc! antl ante- 
chapel contain the remains and mouumento of many 
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eminent scholars of this hpuse. Ttie bu^t of Dr. 
Shippea in the aate-cbapel was estcemfl4 a^ood liJk,^. 
aess by some who well remembered him, and is 8ai4 
also to bear strong marks of family resemblance tq 
several of his name and kindred living in America \ 
The epitaph, which is generally admired^ was from 
the pen of Df. f jrewio> a vei^y emio^t phjfsiciMi 
Oxford. 

In Williams's Oxonia we have a grand plan for re- 
building this College, with a front to the High-street, 
Such a project was talked of in the time of Dr. Sbipn 
pen, and the design has of late years been revived, 
not without hope of carrying it into execution, at the 
expiration of certain leases : for this purpose several 
plans have been submitted to the Society bj liviag 
artists, but no one has as yet been preferred. 

The first Principal of this College, appointed 
Aug. 24, 1510, was Matthew Smyth, probably a rela- 
tion of the Founder, and a Fellow of Oriel, who super-> 
intended the affairs of the Society for forty years, and 
bequeathed to it certain lands in Sutton, in the parish 
of Prescot, Lancashire. His successor, John Hawar-r 
den, was tutor to Fox the martyrologist, and probably 
to Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. This last celebrated 
character, the fifth Principal of Brasen Nose, wa^ 
elected into that office when on the verge of iiinety, 
Sept. 6, 1595, " rather as a compliment," says hi« 
biographer, than with a view to the performance 

• Oa Mtlwrlty oTTlMms Lw Shippen, Eu^ ot VmuijinaStf 
«kB «w ia OdM in M J, im. Ms citet pMit gnuidlillMr wi kf9- 
lh» to Principal Shippen. Another llollNr of thv Priadptl «M tbt 
fiuDoiu Will. Shippen, M. P. of whom avuqr eorffat viM^pMlJiV 
in Cole's Memoin of Sir R. WalpoU. 
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" of ranch actual service.*' He resigned in December 
following'. Dr. Samuel RadclifTe has been noticed 
among the benefactors. Having been ejected by the 
Parliamentary visitors, he was succeeded, in conse* 
quence of the same usurped authority, by Daniel 
Greenwood, whom Antony Wood calls " a severe and 
" good governor." On the Restoration, Greenwood 
was obliged to give place to Dr. Thomas Yate, who 
had been elected by the College on the ejection of 
Dr. Radclifie. The memory of Dr. Yate is yet held 
in reverence, and his character is well expressed on 
his monument in the cloister, " Collegii pater et palro- 
" nnSf et tertius tantum non Fundator.*' The Society 
is indebted to him, among other benefits, for the ad«> 
vowson of MiddletoD Cheney, and for a valuable 
" Abstract of the Evidences and Charters of the Col- 
** lege," which Mr. Churton pronounces " a work of 
" infinite labour, executed with the most exact fidelity 
" and judgment." Dr. Ralph Cawley, who died in 
1777» is numbered among the benefactors to the 
Chapel, and bequeathed Ills books for the use of sac* 
ceeding Principals. He also performed in his lifetime 
what Dr. Yate intended, had he not been prevented 
by age and infirmities, the restoration of the monu- 
ment of Bishop Smyth in Lincoln cathedral. The 
present Priacipal is the sixteenth from the founda- 
tion. 

• The copioui and elaborate Life of Nnwell, tattrly pabluhed hy the 
historian of this Collrgv, precludes the nece&sity of s«jin|f more of him 
in this place. Such Lives shew what may still be done by carelul and 
Judicious research in reviving the memory of those past times, in the 
history of which both Church and State are iu no Hnall degree in- 
terested. 
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Of the fifteen Prelates who arc enumerated among 
the scholars of this Society, six were promoted to sees 
id Ireland, and two to the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Mao. Few of them have occupied much space in our 
ecclesiastical annals. Hugh Curwin, or Coren, to 
whom Camden was iniiiernally related, and who<?e ne- 
phew was Archbibhop Bancroft, yielded a modcinte 
compliance with the religion of Queen Mary's reign, 
but conformed more heartily to the Heforinatiocu 
Being desirous of retirement in his old age, he soli- 
cited permission to exchange the Archbishopric of 
Dublin for the Bishopric of Oxford, "one," sdys Fnller) 
of the best in Ireland, for one of the wor>t in Eng- 
** land." Barnes, Bishop of Durham, appears to have 
been a man of equivocal character; but he h&d the 
nn^naoimlty to forgive tbe celebrated Bernard GiU 
pio, who " withftood him to bis face.** WolloU, B»- 
4iop of Exeter* and oephetr to Dean NowtU^ wat an 
•Ue supporter of ibe nfomed religion, and ceibpoaed ' 
Many piont Iraots lo promote its priseiplet. Mllet 
Smith, Biihop of GloBoMer, was om of the greateat* 
ichokn of hit day, not only in Gieek and Latin, but 
ia the EAsteni huignages, and olio .of the priocipal 
tmablon of the Bible, to which he wioto the ferjr 
kaffned pnelBM which it prafixad to some of the edi* 
tiona. 

Amtmg the aohohwi of .this hoote were two bro- 
Aera of Dean Newell ^ Robert Nowdl, the Queen's 
Auomtj Oeoeral of tfie Gonrt of Wards, and Uaar 
reaoe NoweU, Deao of Lichfield, an eminent anti- 
qaaiy, end reviter of the stody of tbe Sakon b\n- 
g«^*:— Caldwell, the learned President of the Col- 
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lege of Physicians: — William Wliittinghatn, Dean of 
Durham, cue of tlie poetical coadjutors of Stcrnhold 
and }Io})kms in the translation of the Psalms. He 
was also concerned in ilie ricncva translation of the 
liible, and was an excclKni Ikhrcw scholar. His de- 
facing some of the ujonuincnts of Durham cathedral 
is tlie chief stain on his memory : — Fox, the martyro- 
logist, afterwards of Magdalen : — Sir John Savile, Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, and his younger and more emi- 
nently learned brother, Sir Henry Savile, afterwards 
Warden of Merlon and Provost of Eton, where he 
printed bis beautiful and most accurate edition of St. 
Chrjsostom * : — Barnaby Barnes, the dramatic poet^— 
'Ferdinand Pulton, one of our early law-writers: — ^Je- 
remiah Stephens, Prebendary of Salisbury, the able 
coadjutor of Sir Henry Spelman in the publication of 
■the Councils ;-^ir John Spelman, the learned lOii of 
his more learned father. Sit Heoiy, autlior of the Life 
of Alfred the Great, and editor of a Saxon Ftedler:— 
Brercwood, mathematician, and first professor of astro- 
nomy in Gresham College, whose learned works were 
published by his nephew. Sir Robert Br c^ ewoo d ^— 
Ralph Raddiffe, who established a floarisbing sdiool 
ntad fiunily at Hitcbin in Hertfordsbin^ and wrote se- 
veral tragedies and comedies ^— Richard Crompton, a 
barrister and law-writer:— Humphrey Lluyd,or Lloyd, 
the Welch historian Sir John Stradling, poet, the 
fifth of the original Baronets created by James I. who 
in his yonth was " accounted a miracle for his raadi* 

■ 

• See Vcrsei De Mum Ben. SifiUl SyiitMOi 4octiH. tt Cott. Jb%i 

.Nun nUin alumni, 

Musam Savilli lactarunt ulieni nostra, &c. 
by Principal Radcliffe, ia GoBe't Ultima Lincft SaTilii, 1612; 
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ness of leafhing aod pregnaocy of partii/' aod ip.hit 
natiirtr yeaniy ftocording to Sir John Harringtoo^ 
gaiaed universal respect and esteem." He was also 
courted and admired by Camden Sampson Erdea» 
wicdtf the Staffordshire antiqiiary -.—Sir Peter Leyces- 
t^T, the Cheshire antiquary :— The l4ord ChanceUor 
figerton. Baron Ellesmere and Viscount Brackley, a 
lavjFer of .acknowIedg:ed integrity and learning^— Sir 
Janes Ley^ a Judge of equal probity, and an able aa- 
tiquary^ afterwards Earl of Marlborough : — Bokon, 
the celebrated Puritan, one of the first Greek scholars 
of his time, and, in Wood's opinion, a singular oma* 
ment to the University. He was originally of Lincoln 
College : — Robert Burton, author of the " Anatomy 
" of Melancholy/' a book which has lately been re- 
vived with unaccountable success; and his elder bro* 
ther William Burton, the Leicestershire historian, 
whose labours are now superseded by the more co- 
pious and perfect work of a living antiquary :^5ir 
William Petty, an universal scholar, but whose repu- 
tation rests chiefly on his knowledge of political arith- 
metic. He became a Fellow of this College, but had 
not previously studied in Oxford : — Elias Ashmole, 
who will occur hereafter as founder of the Museum, 
entered this College in advanced life: — John Prince, 
author of the " Worthies of Devon." To tliese may 
be added. Dr. William Assheton, a learned and pioos 
divine, the projector of a scheme for providing main* 
tenance for the widows of clergymen : — Thomas Be^ 
consail, A. M. an able defender of revealed religion : — 
Thomas Church, who had the degree of D. D. given 
him by diploma, Feb. 2.", 1749, for answering Boiing- 
broke. He was Rector of the parish where Boling* 

s« 
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broke lived, who was orderly in his conduct there 
The Rev. John Watson, livte Rector ot" Stockport, 
Cheshire, author of the History of HaUfax, tlie ilis-' 
tory of the Earls of Warren and Surry, and other 
works on English antiquities : — and the late Rev^ 
John Whitaker, B. D. Rector of Roao-Lan^horne, 
Cornwall, the learned author of the History of Afan- 
diester, kc. who esteied this College in 1752, and* 
ooQtUMMd about twdve mooths, after wUdi bit mm 
ilaelid Sehshr of Gorpnt* 
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